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ADLER COLLEGIAN 
CLOTHES 


THEY KEEP YOU LOOKING YOUR BEST 


4 

De Lage combines all the most desirable 
features of the latest importations from 
the exclusive London tailors. The three 
buttons of the coat are widely spaced 
and the lapels are adapted perfectly to 
a soft roll. The six-button vest has blunt, 
rounded points. Trousers hang straight 
and full, in the Wales manner. 

The Adler Collegian dealer in your community has The DeLage 


and other new Spring models in Suits and Topcoats at 
moderate prices. Smart styles for every man of 17 to 70. 
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THERE'S CAREFREE DRAPE TO 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
SPRING STYLES 


It feels the way it looks, too; easy, comfortable, informal Fine 
all-wool fabrics and expert tailoring give it added distinction 
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for 
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backing his signature 
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‘I trusted the fellar.’’ 
Mr. Woodward 
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experience 
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the shoulders of their 
I fear Mr. Sullivan 
has proved himself a traitor to fr 
but to pay up with what grace we may} 

‘And how shall I stand then?”’ 

Mr. Woodward consulted some figures on a slip of paper at his side 

“Your credit is five thousand one hundred and seventy-two pounds eight 
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of his experiences, 
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tinguished naval officer he had 
with money to burn. How many 


d from him had ever attempted 
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racing tips followed in all good faith 


t The same with investments. 
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everything. 


governed by other men’s 


hard-luck stories whose teller 


nn Winslowe a sympathetic and a 
id stepped from the navy a white 
tuft by tuft the wool had been shorn 
who paid the fares for other men’ 
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who met his host's bills as well as 


t he saw himself the victim of 
single method had 


him from his coin. From the 


werein no 
mpanions, bound together by in 
I iship and common danger 

he had declined into 
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conditions 
ho, under the ensign of heartiness 
ked to despoil the very men whose 
| whose hands they clasped in 


fool to have given his trust 


iminal fool not to have cleared out 


and ma 


pe 


had pricked him that not to 
teady ebbing of his fortunes. 
tide to turn — had shirked taking 
king the clean cut. His energies 
wession of money which he had 


y. It was pleasant to keep 
the seasons abroad 
with merry 
much too good to jettison at a 

The habit of work had been 
tleness and he hesitated to slam 
Duke Street and start life on an 
ves rolled up 


follow 


about compan 


It was 
party and to share one’s 


had been so amusing 


of the 


nerously among the less fortunate. 


dit that to no one had he refused aid and 


hie 
who 
ver 


nt 


St. Jame 


It wa 


t quarter to one 


asked credit for the aid so willingly 


ponged most freely admitted him 
the most trusting fellow alive. 
urous declared that he was almost 
penalty of his own free 
3's Street he stopped and looked 
too early for lunch, 


dered whether or no he should drop in anywhere 


inh 


, and ce 
named Dill 


ex 
lt 
teppl 


nh uve n 


1 late as it is 


laimed the newcomer 


While he hesi- 


on came up and touched him on 


cided against it. 


“The very 
n taking a girl out to lunch at the 
ne 
1¢ five minutes by lending me a 


across to the club to cash a 


ire you meeting her?” 


clock, old man.” 


you've heaps of time to get to the club and back.’ 
lox 


i vou <¢ 
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iked hurt 


ather not,” 


said he, and pursued his way with 


When He Had Fin-« 
ished, Vernon Winslowe Sat 
Back in His Chair and Shivered 


Vernon hauled him back with the crook of his stick. He 
knew nothing against Dillon and it was a pity to sacrifice 
a generous reputation for the sake of a ten-pound note. 

“Take it, he said, pulling a couple of fivers 
from his case; I’m rather 
broke.” 


you ass,”’ 


‘but let me have it back soon. 


Dillon was all smiles again. 

*T'll send my man along with it tonight. You must meet 
this girl; she’s a darling. G'-by.”’ With a wave of the hand 
he was gone 
Vernon Winslowe walked James's 
Street towards the Mall. It was a clear, sunny day and he 
intended to sit under the trees for a while and think. He 
was just entering the gates when an unworthy thought at- 
tacked him. He tried to banish it, but without success. It 
reasserted itself in his mind. 

“Go and find out,” said the thought; 


slowly down St. 


‘“*no harm in mak- 
ing sure.” 

Turning about, he strode off in the direction of the 
The commissionaire touched his hat; a smiling 
cloakroom attendant took his coat and stick with a word 
He entered the Palm Court and ordered a 
The head waiter 


Carlton, 


of welcome 
cocktail. Dillon was nowhere to be seen. 
approached him and he put a question 

“Monsieur Dillon? But no, I have reserved no table for 
Monsieur Dillon.” 

“ Ah," said Vernon, “ perhaps he’s lunching downstairs.” 

He swallowed his drink and went down to the grillroom. 

The frock-coated gentleman in charge shook his head 
politely 

‘He has not been here for many days.” 

“Thank you,” said Vernon, “I'll wait in the lounge till 
he turns up.” 

He lit a cigarette and waited. A small clock struck the 
quarter, Vernon’s anger was growing very cold. 

“The liar!” he muttered, “‘The liar!’ 

Once again he returned to the Palm Court and hung 
about for twenty minutes, but neither Dillon nor his 
darling made an appearance. It was as well, perhaps, for 
the meeting could hardly have been a pleasant one. Wave 
upon wave of resentment was breaking against the 
battlements of Vernon Winslowe’s humor and forbear- 
Indignation was storing itself up within him. It in- 
creased his blood pressure, troubled the clear workings of 
his brain and lungs. The foundations of his generosity and 
good nature were beginning to sink. The edifice of life that 
he had built for himself was slowly but surely tilting off 
the straight. It was an odd feeling, an alarming feeling. 
Under the novelty of it sweat started from his forehead in 
hot Angry he had been often enough before 
violent, even; but resentment and malice were qualities 
with which he was a stranger. Also, they were qualities 
which he had despised most in other men. Yet 

“Why, if it isn’t V. W.!” said a girl’s voice. “‘ Doris, you 
Vernon Winslowe?” 

He came to his feet and found himself being introduced 
by one sunshiny maiden to another. With the first he was 
acquainted, in a haphazard kind of way. The second he 
only knew by sight—a privilege to be shared by anyone 
who had twelve and six wherewith to buy a theater stall 
and who possessed a memory for the faces of the ladies of 
the 

“We were waiting for Bobby Tile,” said Lola, “but the 
wretch has rung up to say he can’t come. Bea dear, V. W., 
and give us lunch.” 
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“We're much too well dressed to go 
to an A. B. C.,” fluted Doris, 
twenty-two-carat smile, “‘and it simply 
won’t run to anything more ’ 

“Of course, if you’re expecting some- 
one * began Lola. 

Vernon shook his head. 

“T was only expecting 
my luck to hold,” he re- 
plied ‘Isn't there 
saying it never rair 
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Vernon smiled. It t his gue 

pay for the lunch with flattery and endearment 

himself for recognizing the fact. It was 

good-by to a long-established credulity 

belonged to a type for which he had littk 

he had been simple enough to accept 

dresses with mild appreciation. It was 

trickery in every word and inflectior 

added another black mark to the al 

of resentments. 


was evider 


This circumstance notwithstanding 
in a manner that defied 
He looked to it 


out 


self as host 
charming; he was lavish 
not too dry and that the fruits 
guests were delighted 
the while and looked as pretty a 

haps it is a euphemism to say ; 

is the word. They prattled about shows 


were 


nay more, e& 


things they simply adored, or were too 
kind of men they liked, or couldn't stand 
they were eloquent, and revealed predilect 
dark men with very smooth hair and straight 
in short, with a marked likeness to Verno 
about taxis, face cream, a little hat in Bond St 
too expensive to buy, 

snapped up by now, so it’s no good talking 
films which had been or were about to be re 


“which of course is sur 


tiresome relations, late hours, the latest da 
ting married, being hard up, where to buy 
and how to spend the afternoon. 
Vernon’s task was easy. He 
e damnable ir 


and the | 


had leisure 


his chair and retlect upon tl 

When the meal was over 
lem of what to do next wa 

‘You've given us a duck of a 
Shall we go and see Douglas Fairbanks, or shal 
round and do a bit of shopping?” 

It was clear which answer wa 
time in his life Vernon deliberately gave the wror 
marked an epoch in his downward career 
shiny maidens, bravely endeavoring to sati 
with such blessings as had 
conducted to the cinema. Moreover, they were cor 
on foot along certain byways of the West End rema 
for an absence of attractive shop fronts. Of the thi 
hated that walk so much as Vernon Winslowe. But, : 
been said, it marked an epoch. 

Very splendid and daring was the picture; but, had 
been asked afterwards, Vernon would have been unable t 
recount a single incident that had occurred. His n 
occupied solely with the calculated ruin of his fortune 

During the interval the lights were lowered and the 
result of the Grand National was projected on the screen, 
a race card showing all the runners, a giant hand ticki: 
off the winners—one, two and three 

Vernon Winslowe leaned forward in his seat, 
up his head and laughed. 

Not even a place! 

Without a word of explanation or farewell, he rose 
walked out of the building. 

Not even a place! 

So much for Atwood’s tip! 

“A certainty,’’ Atwood had said. “‘The surest thing in 
Put your shirt on it, my boy!” 

But Vernon had been wise enough to keep his shirt 
against a rainy day—a shirt roughly valued at five thou 
sand pounds—a shirt which, as events of the morning 
proved, had passed over his head for the last time and now 
covered the retreating form of Sullivan. He had, however, 
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“What in Biases Have You Been Up To? Are Ye Drunk?" 





“Bless My Soult’ He Exclaimed in Response to Vernon's “‘Uncie Fletcher!"’ 
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YOUR MONE By David Lawremce 


NYBODY wi 


of the Treasury, to revise taxes was 
mngress in recent years has developed 
ce the Executive may propose, but 
And to make sure that the coun- 

ve branch of the Government 
constitutional function of originat 
Capitol Hill usually see to it that 

hb emanates from an executive de- 
without being touched up 


ongress 


imendments made are a distinct im- 


original proposal; sometimes they 

and represent the difference between 
anc tweedledee, and sometimes they embrace 
of what has been proposed. With all 
pect to the of the members of Congress who 
themselves to disagree either with one another 
branch of the Government, they 
ndments are offered “in the public 


ontradietior 
moti i 
if upor 
utive 

“amie 

would take supernatural powers to pene- 

1 our legislators and determine 


f some 


rtisan motive blended into the public 


Legislation by Compromise 


pi IRTUNATELY it is the effect and not the cause with 
whiel e deais in observing the maneuvers of political 
Not infrequently has a po 

prompted an investigation which has turned 

good. It is an ill wind that blows no 

in Congress, indeed, who will defend 


yaurties 


nowadays 


partisanship as 
one of the best 
checks in ade 
mocracy, thethe 
ory being that 
one group 
watches the 
other and does 
not fail toexpose 
weaknesses or 
point out alter- 
native policies 
of a constructive 
character. 
Secretary 
Mellon’s plan 
was based pri 
marily upon his 
theory of 
nomics. But 
the mere fact 
that it proposed 
to reduce high 
surtaxes of per- 
sons with large 
incomes was 
enough tostir up 
political doubts, 
and even mem- 
bers of the Seec- 
retary of the 
Treasury's own 
party feared the 
consequences if 
they followed 
his program lit 
erally. These 
fears, of course, 
were strength 
ened by the 
of the Democrats, who began to point out that the 
Vellon plan was susceptible of attack on the stump because 
it favored the man best able to pay high taxes. 
Legislation nowadays has become more than ever a 
The two terms Democrat and 
Republican reflect accurately the prevalent differ- 
ences on tax matters, nor are the names “ conservative” and 
radical” synonymous with low taxes and high taxes, so far 
A better desig- 
two major groups in Congress would be ex- 


eco- 








Representative W. R. Green, of lowa, 
Chairman of House Ways and Means 


Committee 


move 


matter of compromiae 


do not 


sons of larger income are concerned. 
nation of the 
tremists and middle-of-the-roaders. 
There both the Republican and the 
Democratic partie Left to themselves they would run 
away construct a measure that not 


if 
extremists in 


are 


wit! and 


Alm Interview With Representative John N. Garner, 
Author of the Democratic Tax Plan 


‘ ey €0N N, WASHIN . 
Representative John N. Garner, Ranking Democrat 
on House Ways and Means Committee 


only would be unproductive of revenue but would be un- 
economic and would in all probability disturb confidence 
in the business and industrial future of the country. The 
middle-of-the-roaders are by far the more numerous in 
both the Republican and the Democratic parties. But 
coalition is not practicable; at least no one has yet devised 
a formula whereby a lasting combination can be made 
between Democrats and Republicans to accomplish some- 
thing of major importance to the public welfare. Tempo- 
rary combinations for parliamentary reasons are numerous 
enough, but usually they are the tactics of embarrassment 
and destruction rather than constructive effort. 

No sooner had the Republican program bee presented to 
the country by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, 
than the Democrats felt it incumbent upon themselves 
to offer an alternative. To the outery that tax revision 
should be conducted along nonpartisan lines the Demo- 
crats answered that they had not been consulted by 
Mr. Mellon, and that he had not proposed as deep a cut 
in taxes as the condition of the Treasury could stand. 


lf the Democrats Had Agreed 


JOR several days the Democrats conferred with one 
another, and finally approved the plan drawn up al- 
most entirely by John Nance Garner, of Texas, the rank- 
ing Democratic member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Twenty-one consecutive years Mr. Garner 
has served in Congress. Only twice in that period has 
he had opposition in his district. He is a lawyer by 
profession, is interested in several banks, owns business 
property as well as several farms, and comes from a 
territory vitally interested in the cattle industry. John 
Garner professes at once, when you ask him about it, 
that he has a high respect for Andrew W. Mellon and 
that there are many good features in his plan, but that 
the veteran Secretary of the Treasury is by no means 
infallible, and that his economic theories are not neces- 
sarily the only ones the country can follow with as- 
surance, 

“The Democrats have really saved the situation for 
tax revision,”’ said Mr. Garner as he settled down in his 
office to give me his views on the Democratic tax plan. 
“If we Democrats had said at the outset that we sup- 
ported the Mellon plan and that we favored all that he 
had suggested, the extremists on the Republican side 
would have promptly seized the opportunity to form a 
group and draw extremists from our side and thus make 
it impossible to get any tax reduction, because they 
would have put up an impossible plan. As it is, 


Mr. Mellon has pro- 
posed a 25 per cent 
for 


taxes, while 


maximum sur- 
the 
present law provides 
a 50 per cent maxi- 
mum. We Democrats come along with a plan in betweer 
namely, 44 per cent. There are certain good features in the 
Mellon plan, especially the administrative features, and I 
and my colleagues have voted for those parts of the bill ir 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
differences between the Mellon plan and the Democratic 
plan, which I am anxious for the country to know and to 
study further. 

“First of all I want to correct a popular fallacy that most 
of the revenue which the Government is not 
going into the tax-exempt securities. That is a mistake 
The truth is that in nine out of ten cases in which the Gov- 
ernment is not getting the revenue today it is because of a 
failure to enforce the law or to stop up the 
through which the taxpayer evades payment of additional 
taxes. I hesitate to give details because I am not in pos- 
session of the records of the Treasury Department, but 
there are certain facts which are inescapable. In the year 
1919, 1920 and 1921, the « orporations of the United State 
earned $19,000,000,000, yet they distributed only $7,633, 
000,000. 
taxes only on $7,633,000,000 
ceived a total income in 
they would have paid taxes on al 


Sut there are some vital 


getting 1s 


loophole $ 


The men who owned those corporations paid 
but if individuals had re 
those years of $19,000,000,000 


their earning 


Undistributed Corporation Earnings 


““T WOULD be perfectly willing to agree to something ap- 
proximating Mr. Mellon's maximum surtax of 25 per 
cent if all the earnings of corporations were distributed to 
individuals, but when an individual pays only 25 per cent 
surtax on the small amount that is given him in the form of 
Many 
a small dividend, but ret 
in its business a large surplus. It is difficult to say that thi 
surplus shall not be retained as a measure of safety or a 
practical business caution, but Congress has the right an 
the power to tax all earnings, whether distributed or not, 
and if Mr. Mellon had proposed some such scheme so as t 
enable us to apply the maximum surtaxes on all the earr 
ings of a corporation his proposal would have met wit} 
far different reception. 

“What Mr. Mellon might have done was to 
the corporations, ‘You either pay a tax on your undis 
tributed profits or your stockholders will have to include i: 
their income-tax returns the amount of your earnings to 
which they are entitled.’ We now levy 1214 per cent on all 
profits of corporations, and we should have the same right 
to require that individual stockholders should be taxed on 
receipts which they have constructively received. But 


dividends by a corporation, then I disagree 


poration is today declaring 


Say to 
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mainder in 


business 





25 per cent, 
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By ‘ 
Representative Nicholas Longworth, Republican 


boast 
rous con 

And all this has happened under the 
per cent. Why cut it in 
reduction. Originally it was 
1 the 1921 law, and 
) make a reduction to 44 per cent so as 

WI y disturb the present prosperity 
t it good enough?” 


imum of 50 
| some 


t to 50 per cent 


vanced by many people,’’ I interrupted 

is that while the country is prosperous 

should be done to prevent it from growing more 
i that 


possible.” 


The Issue on Surtaxes 


crux of the that Mr. Mellon’s 
ed upon anticipation but not proof of what 
I am not will 


situation Is 


W! LL, the 
plan is ba 
his proposal will bring in the way of revenue 
ing to accept statements about the future which 
I think 
matters on the 


are purely 
t we should always base our 
facts of the 
s, the Democratic plan will get the 

This 


Dem- 


ses or estimates 


udgment in tax Using 


the year 1921 as a basi 


the Government 


The 


needed revenue with which to rur 


nucl said under any and all conditions 


care 


NGTON 


Leader of the House 


when the dividends 
are distributed the 
Government 
less than one quarter of $40,000 or less than 
$10,000; after 
10 per cent of the amount earned that year by 
a corporation. That is a 10 per cent surtax 
rate-—not a 25 per cent rate Another thing 
We know that many persons of large income 


gets 


which, all, is approximately 


have been dividing their money into what is 


can 


known as ‘revocable trusts.’ This has meant 
man money on t 


that a rich 
friends, all of whom would pay the low surtax 
rates. Then after the taxes were paid he could 
recover the sums he had given to his friends 
We have inserted into the pending bill 
did suggestion made by the Treasury Depart 
ment—and they are entitled to the full credit 
for) requiring the original grantor to pay the 
taxes wherever he makes a revocable trust 
‘Now I am not going to say it would be a 
thing, 
corporations to distribute all thei 
defended as a business proposition 
It is difficult 


able surplus, because banks, for instance, 


pass his 
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to Advise the Secretary With Regard to Tax Matters 


wise economically speaking, to force 
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well 
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Treasury and have no 
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shift 
are going to 


some 
rates we 
pet on a 


cash basis 


“There is or ly one 
material difference 
really between the 
Democratic plan and 
the Mellon plan. It 
is all in the surtax 

for | don’t be 
lieve we 


rates, 
would ever 
trouble in 
how the 


have any 
agreeing on 
should be re- 
duced with respect to 


taxes 


the persons of smaller 
Mr. Mellon’s 
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small percent 
age of reduction in 
the surtax rates run- 
to $53,000 


income 
plan 
very 


ning up 
incomes, and then he 
gives substantial re- 
what we 
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ets. Under my plan 
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Two of the Pirates Took the Boat Through the Mild Surf to the Shore and Superintended its Transportation Up the 


ind fro as the anchored schooner 
urges of the Spanish Main 


ts and the 


inegro peered out of the forecastl 


Rigging 
booms complained 
a ground hog when he saw 
the 


like 
tol-gripping hand framed it 
rthole 


last 
ad looked upon 


rait was the living thing 


The Tragedy on Cat Cay 


his men had come aboard, ostensibly to 


the iad entered the cabin with J 


Malone, who, with the captain, were 
chooner’s crew Edgecomb 


the deck He had looked 


face and his weapon in that 


, ordered; and when 
rhe 


slid, 


Pruitt, pirate 


the 
it, Albury plunged forward, 


! ] 
obeved, pistol spoke 


wn reason, the nerve of Jimmy 


i firm and taut all that morning 


of crisis 
hind Cat Cay, 


ith of 


moment 
bye which is south 
Bimini in the Bahamas, 
ch Truitt and two companions 
of the William H. Albury and 
said, to trade Another boat 
same errand 
d, boys,”” Edgecomb greeted 
reakfast and then make yourselves 
up this bird.” 
Truitt and 
nehed deck while the crew of the 


breakfast his mates 


a cargo, paid for it, stowed it, 
heading west. Jimmy's courage 


that period of waiting 
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~ s 


peacock-hued b i) 


ght into the 
where liquor ware 
shoulder 
each other to get 
down to the water’ 


houses 


edge and rum 


running scnooner 
fill the harbor, wa 
worth only 

or two in the 
lurid epic of Nas 
sau’s existence 

There are 

eral cantos to that 
epic, which can be 
found entire only 
in the book of the 
recording angel 
Its plot, ll mar 
could 
would bea 


retrieve it, 
trange, 
recurring contrast 
of 
wealth; of spend 
thrift, carele 


lence 


povert and 


and 


privation, 
The Sieve 
igh ANDS 


reel 


the 


cays, 
shoals, 
mas lie, int 
able crum 
material bru 
impatienths 
Creator 

work board, : 

the flows of tré 
that rur 
from the Gulf 
tween Florida 
Cuba and betweer 
Cuba and Hait 


sea 


From the con 


ing of the wl 


men of 





a tide 





Beach to a Hollow in the Dunes 


remained firm while he and his mates entered the cabin 
with Carey and Malone to pay for their cargo before it was 
put overside 

Blackbeard himself might have approved of the coolness 
and dispatch with which the three held up Carey 
Malone, 


the money the earlier trader had paid 


and 
once inside the cabin, and forced them to turn over 
sul the shot that killed Edgecomb also slew Jimmy 
Truitt’s He turned from the porthole, 
white and shaking, swept the money from the table, never 
halted to pick up those bills that slipped from his clutching 
fingers to the floor, and, gasping with panic, rushed out on 
deck, followed by his mates 

A few hundred yards away mumbled and 
foamed about the barren rocks of Cat Cay. In all other 
directions blue water ran, deserted, to meet the paler hue 
of the tropic sky; but the placid emptiness of the sea did 
not restore Truitt’s shattered nerve. A negro who had 
crept from the forecastle to bend over the body of Edge- 
comb squawked in terror as the trio appeared, and ran for 
the rail. He dived down into the indigo water. As his 
head bobbed up Truitt fired at it. The ball kicked up a 
feather of spray and the negro ducked under again like a 


porpoise 


courage away 


the ocean 


When aching lungs drove him to the surface once more 
the three pirates were in their own boat and were struggling 
to cast off. No one tried to halt them as they drove away 
along the bright path the sun had laid upon the waves. No 
one pursued them but their own hysterical fears. 

The crew of the William H. Albury, having salved the 
self-jettisoned negro and carried the body of the captain 
into the cabin, got up anchor, made sail and turned the 
schooner, part of her liquor cargo still unsold, toward New 
Providence. On this island stands Nassau, capital of his 
Britannic majesty’s Bahama Islands, once the chief city of 
the buccaneers, later the nest of the Civil War blockade 
runners and, until recently, metropolis of the bootlegging 
brotherhood 

The tale that the ship’s company of the William H. 
Albury told, when the craft had slipped past Hog Island 


traffic has strait 
through the 

sieve 
Bahama group. It has grown with the years. The ricl 
merce of the Old and New Worlds sails past a thousan¢ 
one islands apparently designed solely to afford pirates « 
and places for ambush Beneath the white 
Sahaman was an unwilling soil; above him a sky chary of 
rain and all about him a blue, inviting sea. He accepte: 
the invitation 

Nassau grew rich three hundred years ago through t 
plunder brought to port by this brotherhood of the Spar 
ish Main. Twice irate Spaniards sacked the town, bu 
buccaneers, their nest destroyed, merely put out to sea ar 
captured building materials for another. 

England, which first encouraged these privateers, 
was compelled to intervene and discipline the brethrer 
the Main, who had so far lost respect for the proprietie 
that they were plundering British ships as well as Spanish, 
Dutch and French. 

Thereafter Nassau lost the hectic flush and the hig! 
temperature that had been hers for a century, and, emer; 
ing from her delirium, lay respectable but feeble, plucking 
at the counterpane. For generations she remained a con 
valescent with no internal resources for a full recovery 

In the 1860's the departed glory and wealth 
temporarily, when the wharves that now bear their smal 
mountains of liquor cases were laden with muskets and 
cannon, food and gray uniforms to be run past the bloc 
ade into the Confederacy. 

When the Civil War ended, Nassau sobered up from her 
second debauch of prosperity and became once more t} 
frugal capital of an unprofitable colony. So she rema 
until geography and legislation, working together, tran 
formed her into the most convenient oasis for a perversely 
thirsty land. Immediately Nassau sat up in bed and ar 
nounced that she felt much better. 

Within a year after the United States went dry the dis 
mal epoch of feebly rewarded agriculture and sponge grub 
bing, intervening between the blockade-running days and 
1919, had been forgotten. Warehouses were filled wit! 
liquor and new ones were building. The harbor bristled 
with the masts of rum-running craft and along Bay Street 


cealment 


returned 


ned 
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swaggered by the score the successors of the 
runners and the olde 
heriting many of the 

The 
rupled 


old blockade 
buccaneers—the bootleggers, 


characteristi 1 botl 


income of the Bahaman Government 


The iduals increased in a 


wealth of indiv 


and twenty fold. The 


returned to the Bahamas, and in the waters surrounding 


bad but profitable ol 


Main woke 
of its old self 
and steamers, rum 


Some of 


them the lawlessness of the old Spanis! once 
more, revived by liquor into a semblance 
In sloops, in schooner ti 


poured out of Na 


> cralit 


motorboat 
1 into the lt 
sailed north to take their places in that line of 
Montauk Point to 
Nassauvians speak 


nited States 


au al 


ing liquor stores that runs from 
ntic City, adozen miles out at sea 
3 the fleet America 


Other craft ferried their « 


Rum Row. 
to Florida under 


is term it 
argoes a 
cover of darkness 

Still others, more cautious, anchored in British waters by 
the side of some cay, far to the ird, and sold liquor 
across the deck to American motorboats, which then carried 
Such a craft was the William H. Albury 


westw 
it ashore 


Loading for Rum Row 


IMMY TRUITT and his pals are hurrying away over the 
@ horizon toward Miami 
craft, but a borrowed motorboat, the Falcor 
ol a bathtul A following 


an amazing snouider them here and there 


Theirs is not a low black rakish 
the lines 
Waves of 
Flying 

fish, little cro rilliant silver, ri veer in the wind 
orange sea 
, and Truitt and 

n their pockets and 


wit! 


wind pushes them on 


and volplane b: » the a s of 
weed float pust. 

! mates, Dy 

the murder in their souls, hav 1 for membership in 


that old brotherhood ofl pirat YY, I arnated in these and 
more valorous adventurers 

iccaneers watch Truitt 
L’Olonnois and Harry 


Beard, lorded it 


It may be that 5 
and the it 
Morgan and Teach « 


flight 


Blach 


their 
of the 


who once 


over all Nassau. If so, it is probable that they watch him 
scornfully. These fools had taken a ship and had fled 
had killed a man! 

Worse than that, they had fled so hastily that they had 
left most of their booty behind— not only the $300 or $400 
that slipped from Truitt’s clutching fingers but $40,000 
more. The William H. Albury had been lying off Cat Cay 
for days. She had sold much liquor during that time. 
Truitt and his pals got the price of the last load Edgecomb 
had sold. The schooner bore the rest back to Nassau with 
the body of her dead captain. They took her and fled, 
leaving a fortune behind! Blood and wounds! 

L’Olonnois and Teach and Morgan sneer as Jimmy and 
his fellow pirates sneak cautiously up a Miami wharf at 
midnight and vanish. Thus they drop out of this story and 
out of the knowledge of men. 

Three others, unnamed and—despite the efforts of law 
officers— unknown, are better worth the attention of the 
ghosts of old buccaneers. These are worthier successors to 
the ancient plunderers of the Main. It is luck, not weak- 
ness of spirit, that thwarts them. 

Great Bahama is a lizard-shaped island, with its nose 
some sixty miles from Palm Beach and its tail a hundred and 
forty. On the tip of the nose is West End, only a hut or 
two before the United States went dry; but, since Bimini’s 
notoriety brought undue attention from revenue officers, 
equipped with a wharf of warehouses and other 
buildings to expedite the bootlegging trade 

Here liquor is loaded aboard the schooner clearing for 
Halifax, which is a bootleg euphemism for Rum Row, off 
New York, or is sold to motorboats for Savannah and 
Miami. One negro official represents the government of 
the Bahamas at this far-flung village. Most of the rest of 
the inhabitants are engaged in the liquor trade. At times 
West End is probably the richest community per capita 
in the world 

It was an off day at West End, sunny and calm and 
sabbathlike. A little offshore, a rum schooner, American- 
manned, lay waiting to take on cargo. On the rickety 


because they 


sorts, 


shade of 


sat in the 
in Bahar 


pier a large portion of tl} 
liquor cases and gabbled at na darky 
dialect. Their voices and tl itter a gen urf were 
all that broke the bright warm r il a battered old 
motorboat we 

been on the vy 

ically up to the 


The Raid on West End 


HREE men disembarked an roll languidly up 
through West End's single, unpay I The 
blinked at them apatheti 
of the offshore schoone 
lullaby of the trade wir 
Then, all at once, We 
to an actual nightmare 


towr 


Trié mibe I 


dreams 
ighfare the 
of them 
the 


hand, drove 


strangers were marc! anguld no lor acl 
had a gun in his har ! ce] } ‘ of 
street The othe 
the inhabitants « emerged 
again 

Rod by rod the pre 
before them 
darkies of whom ever 
in the 
desolation 

West End wa 
end to the 


invade! 


along 


palm tre 


otnelr 
I vel 
entered and 
into the street 


was 
out 
Calmly and exp 
herd of black shee; 
plunder and dropped 
waddled over the roller 
manned schooner, gracele 
they passed. They waver 


deliberate way. (Continued on Page 154 














Toward the End of the Chase the Schooner Went Over on a Tack That Canted Up Her Rail and Hid Her 


Deck From the Vieu 
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er, sound 
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No doubt there 
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h a thin fall 
it Millip . 
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which 


was 
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point where 
om his short 
make con 
continental 
for the 
luck! Even 
Mountain to 
too late! 
le of the car 
the depressed 
Puilman 
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1 out 
broke 
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of some 
Pullman 

t he saw the 
ictor passing 
the crook of 
ol ilways hold 
trouble 
Millips pull on 
he sudden bit 
ken possession 
eternal whistling 
it was shrieking 


irm or limb it had broken 


peakable pain. It 

id then it lis 

if waiting an answering 
mathetic call fro ome far 
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» t 
VOW | 


away 
began to 
certainly was 
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heard excited voices 


again 
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ick low his closed 
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No 
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leep for Millips! 
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* PARCEL 
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shock of this 
much a shock to the outer ser 
was 
reacted on 
ach’s pit 
The 
One would have 
dying. This 
diately confirmed 
With the help of 
rane he sat dow: 
usually re 
clutching at his t 


apparition wa 


a shock which 
the 


penetrated 
nerve 


man Was 


impres 


erved tor 
fingers he announced 
“Tl am dying.” 

**Good heaver ar 
Millips. ‘What can 
the matter?” 

rhe 
“There 1 
vular trouble w 
from the Afric 
diamond mine 
The 


tacks 


nothit 


heart will 
like thi 
trychnine 
to do 
Maybe 
when thi 
the fungou 
sends it to 
man made 


Ing 


more 


a ye 
in Latin-—‘‘es¢ 
Hips said 
lish 
‘lam an Englishmar 
said, smiling with wi: 
the younger son 
of Gonefields 
Here an 
coughing interrupted ! 
to America to find 
daughter 
He was staring al 
weaving his 


wa 


yellow tl 
appearing quite horrib] 
and 


but no longer, mig 


limp bag of skin 
once, 
tained virile life, coursing bloo« 
nervous energy Now all tl 

left of it was a tightly 
the last vestige of the 


closed 
strugg 
‘yes were quite dull as 
and stared 
Nevertheless, this 
without an 


ilvas » 


immediate 








The 


id been sleeping 


ly warm 


e had evidently known the way 


| the heat into this But there was not the 
there with 

to exchange outraged feelings, specu 
ind bad jokes. He had forgotten how 
ge! When he had gone to bed he had 
f feminine ankles under the curtains 
isle, had hes 


and looked d« 


cubby 
y of discontented passengers whom 
\i llip had plar ned 

watch time 
pa 
urd only one old nervous masculine 
»wn the yawn of one young man who 
happy and of no importance. This young 


sitting in the 


looked | ealthy 
was now 
aid t 
gl said the 
{y 


corner 


» Millips, “This is the devil, isn’t it, sir?”’ 


nal 
He 


attorney, meaning to answer in a man 


Oo chattiness 
; that the heating has gone. It’s only 
brittle as bottlenecks before 


in the 


d we'll all be 


I was in France—during the war 
and night?” inquired ol 


‘T can ex 
setting-up exercise 


h,”’ the other said 


hes. | 


vant to get to be fifty and have a 


take 


sact age and equipment He felt 
is first encounter with this happy 
Hie began to reflect that the world, 
Youth, youth, youth! His 
was no old fool. Youth must be served 


! The idea gave him indescribable sad 


belonged to youth 


ut he 


izing, but the inevitable, such as one’s 
vincing and sometimes generous, Millips 
dd at the young man 


New York,” he said. “The lawyer 


He Stared at the Dim Figures of the Sheriff and His Prisoner Watking Toward the House 


“And | am Cochrane, from Ohio,”’ the other replied. 
‘You never heard of me, but 1 was wounded in the war.”’ 

Millips 
young man’ 


half awake He 


saw something of 
eyes and he felt sheepish. He had been only 
felt as if he had introduced himself with 
absurd awkwardness and insufferable egotism to a beau 
tiful lady 

“There are not many passengers?”’ said he 

“Not many 
fore we crossed the state line. 


Cochrane's 


But there was a girl who got on just be- 
See her?” 


eyes shone. ‘She was convincing,” he said 


**T don’t mean to make comments 
I mean she was not only very 


He added imme diately : 
on girls I don’t know 
pretty but she was convincing. She had the carriage and 
expression which talk about fine character.” 

Millips said, “Well, | know what you have in mind 
We all go about, I suppose, unable not to look at women a 
little; and every now and then, if the truth is told, we can- 
not help looking at some woman and something in our 
‘Well, old man, what 


Not often, but 


inner being —not a base thing 


says 
do you suppose she can mean to you?’ 
sometimes perhaps rarely 

He had a habit of 
his lips when he was troubled about a form of 
expression. He was about to speak a matter of great im- 
portance when there was a violent interruption. 

This interruption was not one of sound or feeling; it was 
one at first exclusively of sight. The curtain at the door of 
the wash room had been pushed back and a figure swayed 
and came staggering toward them while the loco- 
motive set up its shrieking again as if this strange figure 
were the sole cause of all the misery in the world. The 


The young man nodded vigorously. 
wetting 


about 


humor glimmering in the 


others, looking up, saw that a your 
girl had appeared at the was! 

the same position that h« 
had appeared, contrast to him 
against age, youth; against disease, health; 
life and promise and vitality. Perhaps she was 
Her hair, without being bobbed, was tucked up 


door in 


but with a whic 


against deat! 
twenty 
ul der 
such a manner as to give the appearance of bobbed | 

It added to her absurd look of youth, just 
turning at the end of her nose and the moist pinkness o 
her lips also added to the fresh girlishness of her presence 
She had blue eyes, but they were not the pale and babyis! 
blue eyes which Millips had learned from his marriagé 
instead of keeping their promise are full of guile and self 
centering. This girl’s eyes were deep blue and observant 
If the corners of her lips were frivolous, 
tender and serious. 

“It’s too cold in the corridor,” 
come in. I heard what was said. 
thing. It is terrible.” 

Scalesgone glanced up gratefully and then fell back 
a kind of tremor. 

“It is not about myself I care,”’ he said grimly. “On 
in my position has discounted death long ago. It is about 
my will—my last will and testament I care. It is about 
my youngest daughter—my darling Violet.” 

Millips said, ‘‘ Your daughter lives here in the States 

“She lives in San Francisco,” Scalesgone said, burying 
his withered white face in his hands. “I have come out to 
the States to see her. What coincidence! What destiny!” 

He raised the window shade and stared out. 

““We seem to be near a little town,” he said, peering and 
wiping the frost off the plate glass with his closed fist. ‘‘] 
see the shadows of dark houses.” 

Young Cochrane tore his gaze away from the girl and 
said quickly, “‘“Yes—a town. What of it?’”’ 


as a little uy 


her eyes were 
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I wish I could do some 
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sald Millips, as if this settled everything. 
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“I Don't Think You Oughter Take a Dying Man Out Into This Night,"" He Said, Shivering 
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It) 
mud 


tw 





t, Bill would 


The man bright- 
ened perceptibly 
His eyes glowed as 
he studied the 
print. “A 


*n'eer,”’ he 


bad 
aang, 
explained eagerly 
“one evil Amer- 
ican man.” 
“Bad hon bre 
eh? An’ 
that stuff?”’ sai 
Bill. ‘‘No wonder 
ye’re dumb.” 
“Oh. 'n’eer! 
And Bill shook 
his head. Surpris- 
ingly, he 
felt pity for this 
gawk beside him 
He knew the sort; 
he had the 
like of him in the 
States one of 
those h: baked 
] 


you read 


almost 


seen 


who stuff 
soft brain 
detective 


So they had 


their 
with 
trash 
them out here too! 
Sleuth 
translated into 
Malay! 


yua Malay?” 
et 


Sandersor 


y ir 
a horrified tone 
“Oh, no 'n’eer! | 
am a Dutchmar 
‘Dutch ain’t 
niggers.” 


The man wine 








ave ursed no 


matter what the 
lace had bee n 
like. For his part, if it lay in the Far East it called for 
ity. He hated every country and city he had seen 
Francisco. Japan, the China coast, 
pah! Swarms of slant-eyed heathens 
and filth that would turn even a 
k's stomach. Bill had contracted to drill oil wells 
ch producing company, and already he regretted 
i For two cents, he muttered disgustedly, he 
chuck it all and light out for the States. 
rather worse than a roughneck. During all 
\is thirty years he had cherished a nature actually poison- 
ous. Long and lean and sandy, there was something sinister 
in his hard gray eyes, something cruel in the cast of his 
tobaceco-stained lips. His had made Texas 
temporarily too hot for him, so the driller had embraced 
thi confident that time would efface 


the f his home record 


leaving San 


ila, Batavia 


ill looked alike 


man was 


viciousness 
foreign opportunity 
memory 

ili Saxton’s background. And now—twelve 

removed from familiar scenes—virulence 

ympletely. His head ached, for he had 
t lot of cheap Scotch whisky the night before. His 
raved opposition —someone to hand him a line of 
1! He patted the wholly superfluous 
hip, went down the ship’s ladder to a 


, that was a! 


Pasir Putih landing, not even a 
vag. Not that Bill felt any pressing 
assi that respect; a Texan, he had often 
1, could get along without no vallay. But he knew 
ng by a native to be a custom of the Far East 
1ot having this attention offered him 
ritable access of wrath as the American started 
ym landing to pier. 
» landing, and more or less hidden 
»runway-——-he noticed a motorboat. Along its bow 
painted in black letters, Rotterdamsche Petroleum 
chappy. His c And it occurred to him on 
that they might have come out in the boat to 
‘ re. What did they think he was, a common 
Not why, exactly, Bill dropped his bag 
i leaped from the landing to the bow of the motorboat. 
glanced back along the length of it 
nd saw a man. The man was tensely reading a bright- 
covered booklet; his whole soul seemed to be in his eyes. 
Amidships, in the shade of the runway, he sat loose lipped 
and doubled over, He was younger than Bill, dark skinned 
His black hair wa He wore dunga- 
rees unbelievably and he did not move. 


ircumstance of 
induced a ve 
to climb the runway fr 


however 


art 
mpany ! 


nowing 
Knowing 


stooping then, he 


tousled into his eyes 


potted with oil 


“Go Ahead an’ Shoot!"' He Taunted—“‘if Ye're Sure I Won't Come Back."’ 


Half-Caste's Eyes, and Then the Gun Hand Felt 


The not inconsiderable shock of Bill's arrival on board 
passed apparently unnoticed. The fellow read and read. 

He read until Bill snatched the booklet out of his hands, 
and the loss of it brought him to his feet with the hurt ery 
of a child deprived of a toy. But his protest changed half- 
way to an exclamation of alarm. For a second a pair of 
large brown eyes stared out to the packet, then turned in 
dismay upon Bill Saxton. 

** Donders!"’ the man managed. “It is de American myn- 
heer! Oh, please to forgive me, 'n’eer!”’ he pleaded in genu- 
ine consternation. ‘‘De packet, 'n’eer; 1 am waiting, en 
I do not hear it!” 

The situation was immediately clear to Bill. Here, of 
course, was an understrapper who had been ordered to 
bring him ashore in befitting style in the company’s motor- 
boat. 

Instead, the fool had lost himself in a silly book and 
allowed the packet to cross some three miles of open road- 
stead unobserved; and the defection had cost Bill money. 

“Y'ain’t blind, are ye?” the driller demanded hotly. 
“There ain't nothin’ t’ stop ye from lookin’, is they?” 
And, like a snake striking, Bill left the print of four fingers 
on the numskull’s cheek; then waited. 

But not for one second was his heart gladdened by any 
sign of retaliation. The dark-skinned man shrank back 
against the gunwale. He bowed his head and covered his 
ears with his hands. His attitude was that of a cur that 
knows it is in for a beating; and when it was not forth- 
coming from the riled American, the culprit slowly raised 
a beseeching regard. 

“Gh, whip me, ’n’eer!” he implored; “but do not inform 
my superior. If you inform him I shall lose my position. 
I will pay for your boatman, ’n’eer; I will pay. En please 
to whip me!” 

“Get out,” said Bill, ‘‘an’ carry my bag!” 

The fellow scrambled to the landing. He lifted Bill's 
grip and stood fearfully waiting for the driller to mount 
the runway, then fell in behind. Bill turned shoreward; 
and walking, he happened to glance at the gaudy booklet 
still crumpled in his left hand. He read: 

SLEUTH SANDERSON'’S PERIL 
ATAWA 


SATOE ORANG AMERIKA NYANG DJAHAT SEKALI 


“What's this?”’ Bill demanded, astonished. He swung 
around, thrust out the booklet and pointed at the subtitle. 

“Malay, ‘n'eer.”” 

“What's it mean?” 


He Could Read the Agony in the 


“Tam a 
sian,’’ he ame 
humbly. 

“Oh, a half-caste! Huh!’ Bill tossed the record of 
Sleuth Sanderson’s adventures into the crawling mud 
below the pier. Out of the corner of his eye he saw the 
other stare hungrily after its fluttering pages, then bow | 
head in dejected fashion. Bill felt better. ‘‘¢ 
Sleuth!’’ he commanded 

The man pointed to the yawning door of the 
godown. Across from it, removed by the width of a 
sun-baked street, was a row of ramshackle bambox 
Even at a distance the driller could sniff the vile od of 
their wares. He lost the sea breeze at his back. What a 
hole! A feeling of vast relief came over him as he entered 
the cool darkness of the warehouse. The half-caste ir 
cated a rude office boarded off in one of the front corner 

Bill crossed over, swung open the door and gazed ins 
A big desk greeted his vision; and behind it an even | 
lump of humanity, peacefully snoring. 

“‘Good cripes; don’t they do nothin’ but sleep ar: 
here?”’ was the newcomer’s unvoiced ejaculation. 

He disliked the sleeper at first glance. 
only intensified his antipathy. Asa matter of fact, the most 
fair-minded person in the world could not have looked wit! 
approval upon such a graceless figure. The man was fat 
His soiled white suit bulged and drew tight over a body 
that seemed to overflow the chair arms on both sides 
Great drops of sweat stood out on his cheeks and expansive 
neck. Although indoors, he wore an extravagantly 
sun helmet; and under it his small features were se 
together in a babyish pout. 

Bill hesitated, looked around. The half-caste’s fir 
to his lips Hecided him. The fat man had his feet or 
desk; and the driller woke him up by yanking the support 
from under these extremities. But there was no explosior 
The sleeper simply surged to his feet after the manner of a 
great pink buffalo calf emerging from a water hol 

“Ah! Mr. Saxton.” 

“I’m Saxton,” said Bill. 

““My name is Mynheer van Hooikaas-Karnebeek,”’ 
heard. ‘I am your chief.” 

“You are like hell!’’ the American retorted without ar 
instant’s hesitation. ‘‘ Where d’ye get that stuff? I ain't 
no Indian.” 

The fat man gulped and blinked. 

“T am de chief of de Pasir Putih field,’’ he 
himself. ‘‘ Your baas, is it not?” 

“Boss? No; y’ain’t that neither 
You show me where ye want me t’ 
That’s all!” 


ome or 


Closer inspectior 


the 


corrected 


I’m my own boss 


drill, an’ I'll drill 
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Gray eyes met watery blue eyes for the space of asecond arose to Bill’s lips, but second consideration prompted " " t is very humble. My superior 


or two. Then the Hollander shrugged. It would seem that him not to squelch the poor devil. For all the cruelty of | 

he had made his attempt to dominate—as a Hollander disposition, the driller had a certain sense of humor h; Y fig 

will—and now was ready to fall back upon instructions; “Sure !’’— heartily —‘“‘a feller like you c’n learn it.’ “Beyond de s godowr 

for, beyond doubt, he had been coached by those above “He is well known in America—Sleu % sr j uck Bi ist ther 

him to tread softly in his dealings with any American oil “Eh?” own Wi ) 0 good for an Amer 
From then on Mynheer van Hooikaas-Karnebeeks’ You know him, perhaps? 

manner showed plainly that he wanted to get Bill off his Bill grunted. “I don’t know hi 


" hat hummed wit! 
of Willem’s home 


il a gir rather 


ands without delay of his men 
“You are to drill de first well on Perceel Number 121,” “He is a dead shot,” Willem ventured r ‘ doorway 

he recited in businesslike fashion. ‘‘ Dat is ten miles away “Sure; sleuths have t’ be.” without any effort at politeness, He de 

inland. Daum will show you. You have met Daum? He “Tama good shot too. I hz 


is is not?” proudly exhibited his palm; lay an automa 
1 ta could no ve defined even if |} id tried. Her slender 


and watching their approach 


beautiful younger than Willem, 
went for you in de motorboat, face had a tragic quality that Bill 
“Yes, it is Oh, yeh; the half-caste!’’ Bill caught the insignificant.sort Bill had often declared he coul: 
himself just in time; and he was glad of it. Compared with by the dozen for breakfast 
this pompous mountain ot flesh, he told himself the simple “All ye need now is a badge,” he grinned 
half-caste was al likable “But dere are no evildoers in Pasir Putih,’’ W 
“Daum w ith you tomorrow. En tonight it will complained. ‘‘Mynheer van Hooikaas-Karnebeek f{ 
be necessary for you to go to his house. Unfortunately, | dem to enter 
am called from Pasir Putih. Otherwise, Mr. Saxton’’—and “Well,” said Bill, “ye can’t tell when 
Bill could feel the man’s insincerity—‘‘ you would be wel him.” 
So you will go to Daum’s?” They broke between two lofty forest 


I go,”’ said Bill; ‘“‘but how about | 


imopre ) | we acean cotto 


wh crea 
Che thought 


remove hi 


Hey md. 


it guy know where I’m t’ drill? Is And to any man but Bill Saxton this « 
P= have been a tiny bit of paradise. In the midd 
FF] 


‘rythiny ont yround 
“Daum knows; de place is marked. En all de equip- small thatched house of woven bamboo lowers blaz id drop to 
ment is dere Isc coolies, good workmen. En your crimson and yellow and purple all around it— fl ; is side 
house dere is in readiness; de company’s surveyors have on vines, on shrubs and on swaying tall stalk “My sister,’ 
lived ir side the sheer jungle wall, almost black-green, for the it walk unless 
All right Anything else?” sun had passed beyond it; on the other side the beach and “Oh,” said Bill 
Willem stooped to } 1e gl a sill turned away 


have believed tit v a sense of deli 


She can 


lhe Hollander looked Bill over carefully; his eye seemed — the limitless sea 
rest on the driller’s ponderous revolver Even Bill liked it. He liked it enough to remember that He would never 
‘Mr. Saxtor re going into de yungle, yes. But it he had not seen it from the cket. His gaze wandered cacy, a kind of consideration for the girl's feelings, that 


de Wild West. It is my duty to inform you dat for until it fell upon a clump of palms that must have ob- made himdoso. lr 
with a swift resentment toward Mynheer van Hooikaa 


leed the driller suddenly found himself 


ra native in dis country you must go to de yail for — structed his earlier view. 
Dat is all.” “Nice place, Sleuth.” Karnebeek — the 


fathe: wr shoving him into a houseful 


months. If you kill him—five years 
neered. In afew terse 

he stated just what he better place for an 

were | chances of , : ' , - t But the Amer 

os . =e ican was toc gry to thinl 


tes, If the company 





act 


r employing a j : 
. . te i ly ne | k to the 


1 aid the 
Dutchman earnestly) “*My- sently Willem reap 
self must apprehend you. De i Ys slippers and floppy 
ti ; a nbleached cloth 


lamsche Petroleum sh 
; j j | te! 


> 
Rotter 
pped 


Maatschappy is here de gouv- ; 
' a . ; ouse, f himself 


ernment, so I am de gouvern 


ment. I all power in OS FOR ek ; a Wie eranda 
Pasir Putil F # ze e: “3 id openings pierced th 
The driller’s ) ly answer P 3 wal n three sid they gave 


to soft breezes which 


tand up, draw his re f AES hie Se one t 
l tart twirling it in ; j unmistakable per 
careless fashion. Mynheer van Seater 
Hooikaas Kar ebeel looked 
decidedly uncomfortable He 
raised his voice to call 
‘Willem! 
And Willem 
il holdir ‘ 
Bill’s 
bulked as big 
ch mortar, for 
; out of his head 
But, for a while, astonishment 
had to give way to Mynheer 
an Hooikaas-Karnebeek’s 
nervous commands 
“Daum will take you now 
to his >, In de morning he 
| horses for de your- 


; now good luck to 
u, Mr. Saxton!’ 

“Don’t worry about my 
ik,” said Bill 


Remembering that he had 


& 
ie 


1iot been met with a hand- 


sg 
el are me 


shake, he now ignored the fat 
man’s pudgy extended fist. 
The driller left the office and 
made a half-friendly sign to 
Willem Daum. 


‘Come on, Sleutt 





wy he said 


>” 


‘Could I learn it, ’n’eer! 

The two men had crossed 
the street in front of the ware- 
house and were now following 
a sandy path which lay paral 
lel to the beach. Something 
in the way the question was 
put made Bill believe that 
Willem had pondered it at 
length 

“What? Learn what?” 

“To be a sleut’, ’n’eer 

To beasleuth! Well, of all A Solid Black Wall Rushed Up Through the Gray Wall of Rain. 
the fools! An impatie nt reply and Side Planks. Billi Was Conscious of Making Three Bounds Toward the Stern of the 








a+ 
There Was a Crash, a Splintering of Deck 
Boat Continued on Page 100 
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IN THE GREAT OLD GAME OF HIDE AND SEEK 


when the display of public interest 
m appears to exceed or at 

nown at 

history, it may prove dis 

yg to detach ourselves from the 
of surtaxes, the prob- 


any previous 


rthne rates 
exempt 


the fi 


oldier 
milaz 


, and in 


iher tax 1s 


o intimately related to 


f that upon inheritances 


ye fortune a 

uch a tax is commonly associated 
Therefore we may reason 
on in this quarter will throw not 


idea ol social reflorm 
ume that « xpiorat 
these kne and absorbing problems 
who 


light upor 
fortunately, f » viewpoint of those 
len fortunes as well as of 
; much fairness and equity as 
instrument of social 
{in a morass of litigation, of 
d conflicting jurisdictions, and of 
and stability of rates, steep- 
and bases of taxation 


infer tax as an 
me entangle 
apping at 
of iormity 


yruduatior exemption 


Unwillingness to Plan Ahead 
fp SE facts were set forth in detail ina previous article, 
ind it was explained further that the consequences of 
tance { 


tuxation to any given fortune depend to a large 


ombination of circumstarces, sometimes 
The same amount of 


merest fraction or to an 


rtuitous 
by the 
onfiscation, according to the 
location and distribution of 
tion the with which dis 
1, Ir words, this tax falls 


wit 


vigor 
other 
extreme unevenness, but to no 
as the result of pure accident 
inheritance tax differs from all others 
makes it But death is pre 
which men are reluctant to 
and prepare for 
le the writer pointed out that this tax 
the people as a whole, partly 
in the American system, having 


and with far less discussion than the 


yperative 


HDiect con- 


By Albert W. Atwood 


CARTOONS BY 


/ Gimme A BITE 
o° YER APPLE, 
Wivuié ? 


Willie Gets the Core 
income tax, and partly because from its very nature it has 
not yet been felt by everyone 

But underlying these considerations is the fact that man 
is never or rarely prepared for death. This may be laid at 
the door of laziness, fear, indifference to one’s heirs, or 
ignorance. Or it may be due to a perfectly human and 
normal repugnance at the mere thought itself. There is, 
after all, something unnatural about a live, active man 
getting much excited in regard to what will happen to his 
property after he has gone. 

But, in any case, most men do evade and avoid the sub- 
ject, maintaining toward it a strictly ostrichlike attitude. 
In the fall of 1919 a New York lawyer, according to an 
affidavit later made by him, approached one of his clients, 
Jacob H. Schiff, the banker, and said that he felt it his duty 
to call the banker's attention to provisions of the law which 
taxed gifts made within a few years of death. '“* Mr. Schiff 
replied that he had no fear of the provisions of the law, 
that he was perfectly well, and that I would be drawing 
trust deeds [of gift} for him for ten or fifteen years to 
come.”” Mr. Schiff died the following September. 

J. A. Hobson, the English economist, refers to the 
“curious illusion which leads so many men to think, feel 
and act as if they were going to live forever. They simply 
refuse to realize their death or to take account of it in the 
play of economic motives that affect their earnings and 
savings.” 

But except for the fact that the Federal Government 
will take Liberty Bonds in payment, the inheritance-tax 
laws make no provision for this weakness, or at least this 
trait in human nature. That is, inheritance taxes must be 
paid in cash, which is exactly what most people, even the 
most wealthy, have very little of when they die, not having 
arranged their affairs so that there should be cash. 

Indeed it is often the case that the more active and 
aggressive a business man has been, the less cash propor- 
tionately there is available, at death or at any other time. 


HERBERT JOHNSON 


is in merchandise, buildings, land, 
stocks, bonds, and the 


His wealth 
mines, houses, factories, 
like. Nor does the further increase in such wealth 
quite take care of the situation; in fact it may 
make it worse. For as wealth increases, the rates 
increase progressively, especially in the Federal 
tax. To acquire 
more 
factories 
lands to 
heritance taxes, is 
something like 


securities, 
and 


pay in- 


climbing a moun 
digging 
one’s way into a 
hole. 

It is the merest 
commonplace ol 
everyday 
vation that 
men leave very 
little Fre 
quently estate 
or two hun 
dred 
dollars 
but a few hundred 
dollars in 
mere trac 
l per cent 


persons of 


tain by 


obser 


rich 
cash 


one 
thousand 


contain 


cash, ¢ 


means often leave 
proportionately 
but little 
this form 


more in 


Debts 


j 


DU Tall me nand 
Ywome n ot! 
means who dic 
beque ath dept 
There are the 
tor 


expenses, the 


doc 
’s fees, funeral 
costs of executors 
attorney Ss and 
probate courts 

and usually some 

current 

tions to be 

care of, su 
outstanding household bills, an uncompleted count: 
home, accrued income taxes, possibly a maturing mortgage, 
a loan at the bank or an uncompleted business dea 

In the case of nearly 500 estates, ranging from $100,000 
upward to many millions, in five of the larger cities, the 
In some localitic 
the percentage would probably run much higher, and ar 
analysis of 100 estates averaging $230,000 i ai! 
locality showed that only eight persons had died free from 
debt 

The largest gross estate left in this country in the last 
few years, that of a famed Wall Street financier, amounted 
to $102,584,488, but the debts, exclusive of taxes, were 
$30,452,247. 

But though a few rich men die with relatively small 
debts of this character, all die in debt to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and most of them to two or more state govern- 
ments. Shakspere said ‘‘ He‘that dies, pays all debts,”’ but 
this is no longer true of men and women of means 

Patriotic or unpatriotic, they all die for their cour 
try if their fortunes are at all large—they all die in debt 
to Uncle Sam. 

This debt means a loss to an estate, just as a fire mear 
a loss to a property. But unlike the fire it is certain and 
inevitable. It is a debt which is sure to become payable in 
course of time and may become payable any time. It is 
an absolutely certain liability which seldom shows on the 
books. 

Not only must this debt be paid in cash—with the ex- 
ception noted—but it is a first mortgage or lien upon the 
property in that the estate cannot be distributed until the 
payment is made. In a number of the states a year—or in 
some instances even a year and a half al- 
though the Federal Government demands its share within 
one year. But there is an additional tax, or penalty, if pay- 
ment is not made within the prescribed time unless relief 
is obtained by special appeal to the courts 


average of debts was about 6 per cent 


na cert 


is allowed, 
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On the other hand a deduction, in some ins es of as lower. As Secretary Mellon said ji of his recent syndicates, and these of co lo nm 1 " blocks 


much as | per cent a month, is allowed if payment is made annual reports: of securities without am 


, - amy ommission bviously the 
before the expiration of the time limit. In any case 


ator y pay n the ordinar urse of business there is just a certain Very worst possible time to : Wall Street banking 
ment is inevitable; it can be put off a little while, but not amour perty that changes hands from year to year and underwriting aid is when forced liquidation is neces 
long A reduction in the amount for promptness 


penalty for delay both tend to force rapid 


and } ¢ narket for a certain amount and no more. The extent ' . The 


- ; ry se groups and syndicates handle financing at \ 
dependent largely upon the amount and ch “ _ : ner : 

p perty coming upon the market. There ma rates when they seek the business themselves, wher 
heirs almost Invariably want their money; Y Ci i ready 1 et at a reasonable price for a limited amount of th the individual or corporation doing the berrowing or sell 
get it until the taxes are paid hares of an industrial company, or f ng does 1 d money and consents to accept it only at 
jut, in view of the fact that most estates lack t ‘ ' “det, cont for residence or b ! rsuasion of the | 

tt rg nount of property it must be sold : 

1 s to find buyers for it: and » sellers ging is fro e other side payment is made through the 
they must sell securities, and naturally y usually | ul nde bsol need to sell, as is the case where 


a’ vankers But when the 
to pay the taxes, what are the executors to do? Obvio 


, t ON 1 within limitec me to p X@S ar 1 
the best securities, because these hav ) I ly “ty I ‘ un a im 1 tir 4 pay rm — is only uman nature, and it works exactly the 
market. In other words, the Government tal ieart, a ‘ - v2 ane = ny and aa ~ * schon ts — same in Mair reet as it does in Wall Street Even the 
the center of the pie, out of the property decedent's late bu 88 associates will not take over a large 
Thus there are often disposed of t } 7 ame t y is se antl 1 the commercial wor block of } t 

al i I ! \ art t 1 q 1 slock of hi ‘ 
tocks or bonds which t} lied upon te { a lar amount of any } 4 ) ) oditie ever rT pri 
+ cotton, Ww r ar le ] m ion, Is suddenly J 

his family upon the rket d hol : force him to sell er mething like $15,000,000 in ir ritance taxes Was in 
Suppose aman dies leay ng property invested . med t ecline th price whict 


ler conditions of forced sale except at 


ces named by them An estate which recently paid 


vested largely i “ v hous it is profitable 
and other high-grade bonds, preferred and com n st ) ODVANE ae 2 ote ¢ dally consumption is ver enough and the 
investments in property 


4 i¢é " ry , 
called upon to pay these taxes influence, is not y na ‘ mar “at rhe stock 


power and 
na number of compante 
own business and a lot of « ome notorious in recent years, whenever a man of was taken over very nd a grou { we decedent s 
dogs. The Federal and st governments dema a large 1S leaving his estate obligated to pay a large amount by 


L associates, in order to give tt ite t necessary 
wr debts, or both, that there is an immediate decline 


( 
raction of » total int, but th but at a bargain 


kind; they will t share with the 


lasses of securities in which he is known to be interested 

vhen the estate is required to make a sale of its property 

dogs, the slow ving real I | ! re there is not merely a large loss to the estate but there is also a Shrinkage of Large Estates 
The state governmen ing but cash, the loss inflicted upon everyone else interested in these properties . , 

Ride’ Chacsamenmank cv especially if at the same time they desire to, or must, sell. DON’T want my pr + teste thie ahd of 

Naturally » executor - tos or bonds Frequently it is impossible for large estates to dispose Wall Street,” said another mz f large wealth in com 

least depr ation, and t se are the quick, of property at all, and resort must be had to borrowing. In menting on this case 

But it often happens it ever e securities one instance an estate of $50,000,000 is said to have been It must be borne average shrinkage, 

e best mar a i emporarily obliged to appe al to the state legislature for a special en called ( y ! ery large means is 

ompared W reviou 1 juotation actment to enable the executors or trustees to borrow exceedingly substantial ‘his vy due in most in- 

Large fortunes often aré invested in close corporations, the stances to the Federal estate t ough the writer has 

Mr. Mellon’s Observations stock of which not only has no ready market but is exceed seen no averages for the count as a whole, numerous 

ingly difficult to put a value upon, especially if the chief studies have been made in vari localities by life 

VHE writer know al tate of fabulous size largely owner or executive, who may have been the mainspring of _ insurance specialists and others interested in the subject, 
invested in an excee ly rich corporation, In order to its activities, has just died. Often the only way to raise especially by Mr. Dan Nelson, of nneapolis 

pay taxes and meet ¢ I sh requirements the executors the necessary cash is to appeal to Wall Street underwriting An average shrinkay ver 20 per cent, due mainly to 

old the stock becau ad the best market of anythir 


Zz inheritance taxes, | own in 100 estates ": iv in size 
n the ate. Yet within a year it had trebled in price, from $200,000 to $54,000,000 in New York, as analyzed by 
and utor ably knew wher *y sold it that . Mr. Nelson. A group of 469 estates ranging from $100,000 
3 there was nothing else for i / I, ERs to $64,000,000 in New Yorl de a, Pittsburgh, 

ish, and here was a stock Cleveland and St. Louis, show a i age of 25.8 per 


cent, of which 16.5 per cent was du axes, 11.5 per cent 


Furthermore Vel ict that large blocks of securities , = é being caused by the Federal t: 
must be soli 3 i lf to break the market. The most . OLD JEEMS Or 


1 seven very large estate 
elementary sorte f stock-market operation is that FEW BAWBEES j $20,000,000, the shrin} 
forced liquidation mean ri ’ In addition to the ana 


fice. No matter how qui THERE S$ YER MONEY / have come to the wri 


ind astute ly he sal y ’ . many independe nt first-han 

conducted, the forced and u f ices in regard to fortune 
haracter of the iil! ' / the public press or referred to 

ly always makes lfma a , data gathered by inheritance tax speciali 


Continued on Page 48 
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THE FAITHFUL SERVITOR 





Wale SILU MIP 


woman be 
and eighty 
he is not 
only 
the 
be 
Mir Mary 


prignt 


ala 
tell 


verage 


unshi 
‘Productions lot 


ther tour 


mom, lingered 
and two 


» watch the 


side =) 

inspired 

if man ina green 
f it was that 
Iskovitch, the 

r director of the 

production 

seasons 


Gus!"’ yelled 


y, over whose mom had 
many 
Eli, most 
r and still more inhuman treat 
weet-faced crippled little daughter. ‘‘That’s 
Now lay just where you fell, Maizie, and gasp 
dying. That's the 
That's a heart whanger! 
and tears rolled down his 
Mom Boob, and tears 
ow start towards her with a club, 
k! Now! Come 
arlie! More 
Mug up ugly, 
ea 
tulf! 


iiKE 


urging a 
more 


you Wa sweet 
em! 
1otloONn, 


throat of 


on, you lynel 
action there 


you huskies! 


, more 
You got 
onna tear him limb from limb! 
Now, Gus, you’re fightin’ for 
it rough! Crowd in 
you women! Come 


him 
Now, 
a wallop right on the 


a smash on the 
re 


on 
fierce! 
Charlie 
d tor 
Oh 


Give 


beak, won't 
boy 
her smashed straight into the face 

of the rough miners, and gave him a 
ndred-and-fifty-pound Eli jumped 
marvelous agility for one so fat; and 
jerking and her jaws working 
loudly in the of the 


\ ' 
er eit 


OWS 
ming excitement 

lt tempted 
or the 


herself 
camp 


tree 


to rush in with those 
, who joined the 


when they 


mining mob to 


ertoa should move 


1 next 


day 


“Oh, Hac 


silence 
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@ You Heard the Latest? 


Then Eli Iskoviteh yelled, ‘¢ 
topped instantly. Those 


to the side indifferently, 


pale make-up skipped off the scene 


her shoulder 
of 
curiously enough, 
sma hed nose or 
upper lip. There 
dash for the fat 
scene, and caught him just in 
from Prairie City 

~ say, li, do | get a « lose 
hokum specialist 


, and the | 
Charlie with 
neither 
to wipe 
was a re 
director, 


beezer 
one 
away the 


ason 


The great 


‘ut! 
bloodthirsty 


ventured 


up out o’ 
stopped and viewed the de- 


noms Gs lee baw 


Young Iskovitch is the Hero of the Profession This Afternoon" 


* and the 


interest; 


to touch 


this?” 


bauched nose of Charlie with professional interest. 


“No; women 


on for the 


wouldn't like 
medium shots 


smash, Charlie. It was a peach!” 


Mom Boob gasped as Eli passed on 


‘Did you let yourss 
“Sure,” replied Cl 
rough-featured 
blue ¢ 


If be 
arlic 
with 


hit like 


man brawny 
ye 
tuated by ni 
the actor in | 
hard-boils in 
the 
down 


dark make-up; 
superior gr 
the business 
I get too; 
fifteen.” 
\ day ™ 
‘Fifteen 
This 


In 


least 


a day, and doctor 
was too much for 


a while. 


bills.” 
mom, 
“What do those | 


last 
for 


it in a close- 
You get : 


shoulders 
, a cauliflower ear and a gash on his cheek accen- 
and there 

‘I’m one 
I’m a ten-dollar extra. 
and when it’s real rough stuff I draw 


up, but keep it 


i finish extra for that 


that for five dollars?” 
, expanding his chest 


He was a 
and a mild 


was the pride of 
» of the toughest 
That's 


and she blinked in 


ladies get? 


excitement 
lynchers strolled 
the crippled little girl with tl 
with her crutch over 
yrutal father examined the 
professional 


busted 
although, 
the 
crimson stain on the 
Charlie suddenly made : 
who had turned to leave 
front of the 


a 


the 
thrilled visitor 
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Yr ARTHUR WILLIAM 


“Oh, them?” 
slattern as 
‘They're three 
ain’t got much to do 
wear good clothes like y 
praisingly at the tightly 
with the neat little 
around the neck 
and atmosphere, 
half, 


atmosphere 


ortment of women in 
and-a-h: 

But 

ourn”’ 


ntting 


only 


edging of 
‘and can p 

they ive, al 

and even ten wher 

Like 

there 


ladie 


get 
1 they car 
them over 
Them over tne or 
fashionable 
ing where put while 
a night 


on 
in low-ne 
the 
would be 
Ther 
Boob’ 
eath 
a day-— thirty t« 


Just 


scene, Which 
it moonhght 
look Mom 


and she drew a deep br 


to make 
away into 
en dollars 
a week! 


her 


Prairie 
had pn 
muct 


a weet 


dom 
Ma 


neve 


Bi 
r dare 
neve 


rdon 


peen as bl 


Calpurniaar 
tered as t 
Inthe z 


had beer 
her marr 
Boob, 


consent 


Ww 


urgi 
conce?rt 
Indl 

ne 

fined to 
sated | 
confessed 
Her bos¢ 


tering 


- 
I 


2“ 
BRO wr! 


shining 
‘How do you go at it to get in the pictures?” 
‘Easy, if you know somebody 
laughed Charlie, broad with the 
the profession. ‘‘You see that skinny 
there with the little lady in the pink 
Isidor Iskovitch, the boss of the 
“Oh!” The Iskovitch name was at tl 
billboards in the United States, and 
mom as Puff-Puff Baking Powder or 
‘My, 
Isidor Iskovitch was, indeed, young looking 
day of his st a chested and bony | 
gling and long necked, he seemed even boyis! 
the five creases betweer his dark-brown eyes, 
the shooting of the terrace scene. 
had Isidor, for he was almost at the top of the 
He started in the busin« 
» had fought his way upward unaided; 


that 
pride « 

young 
dress? 


works 


Was as 


iccess 


chosen to ascend. 
a nickel; he 


had 


he owned seven huge producing plants, his own natior 


distribution and a part interest in seventy first-ru 
ters scattered throughout the United States Ally 
with Isidor, the silver bells tinkling and the incens« 
up and the rosy lights softly flooding his entire 
ambience; and now and then he abstractedly 
hand that lay on his arm. 
iskovitch, mostly 
smile, prinkly 
between 


big black eyes and a many 
pink taffeta and a 
her and her 
happiness these days. 


baby- bl 
husband there 


ie 


seemed an ¢ 


‘That’s a good comedy bit, Sapp,” he ca 
director when the scene was over; and 
legged fellow with a fuzzy mustache 


lled 
Sapp 


*, came to them 


ked gowr 


princi 


for standing arour 


and his W 


4 


iY 
ul 


Vi 


r 


what a young-looking fellow to be so famous! 


heap he 
‘SS witl 


BRO 


he hard-boil glanced 


e top of half 


iy 
{ 


t} 


circ 


sash 


i 


pe 


By veneer Randolph Chester 


ILLUSTRATED 


wn 


Every right to be happy 


Ca 


we 


r 


nN 


patted the 
A fragile little thing was Mirian 
y-toot 
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The star came too—a slender girl in a spangled white this moment in her hfe 
evening gown, a girl with deep blue eyes and hair like there was nnis Doon 
pun gold, and she slipped an arm around the waist of qualities and made 
Miriam with the easy unconsciousness of long-standing been ‘ 
friendship yonder 


‘Glad you like it, Izzy.”’ Si rave a perfunctory tweak whom but 


at a curl of Miriam's black bob. “I think I’m pretty good They’ 
myself. Say, I’ve been going over the script of Prue’s next 
re, and I see a dandy chance to work in a fire scene 
climax In place of having the hooting of the 
heavy at a bridge party, we'll make it a big political ball, 
with a thousand extras, and burn down the whol 
allroom. We'll have the columns topple over 
is come crashing in, and the big chandelier wil 
owly miss ‘ “You 
} nned Izzy. “If you had to take that thirty friend of m 
yusand dollars outta your own pocket, Sapp, you'd talk How about 
slower.” Both 
“We can’t let the Pi cle make us lo« 
preparing to spend mor y on their pictures than verdict, 
they ever spent before.” longing s if 
‘Let ’em do it!” Zzy’s ] sl nly tightened. “Good type,” s 
The Pinnacle a me company bigg ‘ ore “Yes.”” Sapp was 
I and the battles « n the motnerline 
ous young competitor had **She looks humar 
rd climb, though it had put 1y set tomort 
e creases betweer is eyes “i col gC crazy 
) extravagance over there. He's leadin’ t he ir 
into a money-wastin’ spree. He puts expense into “it a. o have shown 
‘ for itself; he ties up the good rhe drag} proteget 
fancy salaries just to lay around an “That's a ten-dollar job I 
ther producers can’ ave ’em, an’ some o’ t >» day i s, and ni ‘s up to you 
s gonna be a cra ain’t gonna be in it. ° lat peri who sneak 
fire is out.” and grabbed a harp and went 
1 glad of it,’”’ laughed the star. “The big chandelie streets before any of the angels could cat 
narrowly to miss me, and it might not.” of joy as compared to Mom Boob at this ecs 
Prudence Joy, the famous Prudence Joy, There was not room enough in all the well 
inted the best y ng tragedie nne on the reen; and pansion of her exalted s« 


Mom Boob fairly quivered with the historic importance of ‘*Hear me call him Izzy? Come right to 





More Lights. More Hilarity. Music and Dancing, 


and Dark+Skinned Faces 





ant relationship—has alway 


and Vox Populi 


a Pinnacle house, and the 


as a glance at the re 


lobby, for this wa 


muct 
n the 


peculate on the attractior 


disagreeable necessity « 
in line, puffing indu 
of it as 
tump, and he wa 

window when Mrs. Popul 
‘Aw, it of them flooc 


is mucn 
snort 


one 
tep in the line 


ified up another 


with Gai 


April Blossom, an¢ 


t week 


Week 


Jimmy Pop 
and pushed 

ri Vox | 

ng that hi 
turbed, and it was a 
huffled 


ad a 
set pro 


ahead into 


a Amour,” per 


li 


well. She always 


xth place now 
counted and 
, and we 


out 
re here 


she 
r purpose 


could 


She 


which 


Lothario is in it.” 
Slam went Vox 
his pocket and he 
The mere fact that 
ibout Juan Lothario 
What they got up at 


Community Thea 
announcement, but 
inspected the red 
heetsin thelobby 
\nother forest-fire 
rest-fire pictures until 
prop log and sulphur 


ner and 
Theater 


blocks down 
with a fine, zippy, 
the dam bursting 
e torrents of water 
death’s brink on the 
and the hero coming 
That had been a 
and four 
but suddenly 
nd now it seemed 
a few blocks farther was the big 
an Is theater; 
itfices the domestic, 
and Mr. and Mrs. 
reams of the little 
On the way they passed the 
th« 


four 


rst’ gross 
’opulis he seen it; 


ecome critical, a 


kovitch 


ome 
», where 
piue 


ves and 


‘l thought this was your 


ated Mr 
“as 
ave our money and go home.” 
Publico 
Ain’t it fierce?” 
it,’’ declared Mrs. Populi with 
weather hasn't turned cold yet, 


n Key City are laying fine, she 
a : 4 


dealers boost the price to suit 
how we're going to live 
»Publico knocked the dottle out 
to point his information 
ruin in Kurope, and we'll 


tock market has gone 


The 


ever 


“Bight!” 
Neither 


ili, aghast 
had 

tc a bond, except a Lib 
ww it Was done or why; but as men 


MUSLY 
ht or sold a 


and didn’t know | 


I ol Ge grinned 


head of the house, in 
ocks, sat on his own doorstep 
olid comfort, w hile Mrs. Publico took 
ig the little Publicos partly out of the flower 

f the chrysanthemums were shriveling 


Populi with the em- 
the same old stuff, so we 


‘“‘Eggs have gone 
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s they felt that they were confronted by an economic crisis. 
“It looks like a hard winter ahead.”’ 
"ol Publico refilled his pipe 


i eome it 
“ey 


sure does! 


“Won't you 


» 


4s, dO come In, 


"invited Mrs. Publico heartily 
se game-—-what you call it?” 
fy y it,” 1 Vox 


t!’’ piped up Theodore Publico 


possible 


“Shut up,” said his father, and pushed him off the step 
i ‘The wiff got a pasteboard set to be in the swim, but 
1 


l 
1 


‘We 
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strenuous efforts f« 


thr 


keeping herself young and beautiful by 
their benefit? And all for a mere pit 
thousand dollars a wee} 

Those 


sand 


iful pittance of 


who have never tried to 


dollars a wee 


pinching and scraping 


and turning ar 


twisting 


due to penurious poverty. lia had managed ¢ 
by saving on servants. § ly : 

butler, chef, ) 4 

‘ond maid and 

tered the poor 
Gail Pierce had 


md chauffe 


room bungalow 
dener, laundress, parlor maid, 
maid, 
to reflect 
a second 
footman; but Ga 
est 


embit 


pometimes it 
that, besides these, 
butler, a sec 
l was 1: 


reyardet 


screen actress of her time by 
New York partner of 
Picture Corporation, 


Aurelia 


and Roaber 


ved for the 
»to regard Gall! 
off, the Hollywe 
nnac le, Was pror 


year toy 
partner 
annually or so 


change nh 
was the greatest si 


reen actre 

which made a difference 

efits 
There 

destitution it 

out of the Pint 


the 


Was 


yectior 


rawest day < great slump, 


elongated figure was wrapped in ermine 
her 


chin to ankles, and smooth! 














Aurelia Amour Was a National Debt 


» there’s too much thinking in it 
you got any money 

“We don’t need any to play with you,” returned Mr. 
Populi jovially, and strode in at the gate, followed by his 
portion of the populace. 

Thus began the great slump; thus began the vast 
seismic jolt that quivered the colossal motion-picture in- 
dustry to its foundation rocks and split jagged gashes in 
its crust; thus began the appalling disaster that affected 
every atom of the art from the meanest extra to the 
banks, those mighty masters of all commerce without 
which no righteous industry may flourish and with which 
no flagging industry may call its soul its own. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars went slithering in that catastrophic 
catabasis, the while Vox Populi and Pro Bono Publico and 
their wives played poker, as it were, unheeding and even 
unhearing those cries to bring around that ninety cents; 
for, by the great horn spoon, as the months rolled by the 
colossus among infant industries needed the money! It 


had to pay Aurelia Amour-—eke her ilk, 

A RELIA AMOUR was a national debt. Come rain or 
shine, lean years or fat, slump or golden harvest, she, 

and eke her ilk, had to be supported in the style to which 

was accustomed since she had become accustomed to 

it. And justly so, justly so. Did she not make herself a 

slave to the public, posing before the blinding lights and 


We'll play you poker if 


mu 


she 


countenance was freshly dewrinkled 
was blooming with 
youthfulness as she 


f} 


mise en scone of hoe 


mon actors to t 


where the mighty 


ne 


y Klekof 
a cheery wood fire glinting 


but with care carking 


for the great slump had al 
and he scarcely knew wl 
dollars was coming from! 

**A Woman's Cl 
ing the fair Aureli: 
even crossed the th: 
of her contract, she 
prove it, and | order that it | 

“You what?” It was Klekoff, tl 
who now sat in the 
inlaid desk 
leaned her ivory 
telpiece. ‘‘Are you aware,” 
“that A Woman’s Chance cost 
million dollars in real money?” 

“T have nothing to do with th: 
she glibly resumed in more wort 
tract. ‘I refuse to approve the picture o1 
ground that it is below the standard of tho 
productions in which I made my reput 
and would have a tendency to lessen the pr 


went or 


Visitors chair b 
¢ 
oO 


and the slave 


elbow on the 


is of er 


tige I have acquired.” 
‘You're a liar,” said Klekoff, | 
denly rising against this girl, whom a 


time he had befriended beyond he 

At that time she had betrayed her 

for auriferous metal and her 

the pick and shovel, and had sifted a 

vors into an iron-clad contract on wi 

had been riding haughtily ever since, like t} 
Queen of Sheba to a raspberry festival. “‘ You’re shelv 
A Woman’s Chance because Tom Filmore has t 
part in it, and you're afraid he'll steal the picture. Just for 
that you’d shut us out of half a million in sales at a time 
when every nickel counts. You know there's a 
You know the public’s flopping the pictures. You 
there isn’t enough money coming in to pay the over 
but you don’t give a damn so long as you get yours 

“No, sweetheart,” she agreed; and wrapping her 
mine gracefully «round her elongated figure, star 
for the door. ‘I have to be mercenary because it 
cash to pay bootleggers.”’ 

Thus Aurelia. Eke her ilk. And she sailed out t 
she kept her cash. She was blithely drawing down 
ance to three dollars and seventy-two cents when there 
came from behind the bank rails Benjamin Trust, pres 
of the Intercoast Trust Company and great-grandso 
Old Man Trust, founder of the now widespread and fl 
ishing Trust business. Benjamin was a large, substan 
man, whose fat was solid and whose cheeks wert 
whose beard bristled white through his chin every d 
four P.M., and whose eye these times had a quick instin« 
penetration for every person in the film industry, since an) 
straw might give the direction of the chilling blasts that 
blew braw in this winter of motion-picture discontent 

He stepped at once into the fragrance of the exquisit 
Parfum d’ Aurelia, large bottles twenty dollars, sample size 

Continued on Page 126 
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oo good a 


she 


o where 


her bal 
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B UM S-—By A BUM 


led worse thar ighter » later died brol He 
it particularly proud  ‘ . 
3 apologe tic about his 
done well as success had | rd of Blank’s saloor lr 
quaintance with the proprietor | learnes 
been field agent for a notior nily were inclined to be the least bit s1 
The B ywery a notion counter being ferred to call it ‘‘the store.’ 
reach dowh to its ankles for small I only knew that Blank’s put out a big 
1 schoolboys, newsboys and bar- which you were entitled, theoreti 
orers who have to support many after buying one five-cent beer 
rting streak on small wages. I'll write a **Here,”’ I thought, running the 
tle as a quarter. Of course, at this rate, through my fingers as I approache 
what you might call hot-and-cold for me. have my next twenty meals anyway 
sion, and I have to hustle a lot of I could wash myself and polish my rubber coll: 


make my beagles and blankets, speakable wash room, and, as the weather was fair 


for the King’s English, my time, could sleep in Cooper Square or City Hall Par! 
theory I had worked out a very satisfactory dome 
rail j 


and in my condition has got to scheme when I hoisted my foot to the rail, smoothed 


ilong in years and my rheuma- 
I should stand an hour in the _ beer. 

the way I used to. It strikes me A very low character next to me 
me of the most gifted rheumatics and a number of men left a big 

| 


the dollar in a quiet backwater of the suds, and asked f 


thirty dollars many aday when would be their pleasure also 
inable to play rheumatic now’ meant to me until I heard the bartender 
eumatism. However, no fair- my dollar on the cash register. Twenty 
me of working for my living, 

1a bum—an old bum hesitated, not knowing whether to start 


ers, lathering overside, were hcisted 
roll call, I was not tend to like it, somebody got my beer 

grocers, land agents, But at any rate I was entitled to a few 
And if there are no streets baked ham and steaming cabbage and 

as I'll grant there aren’t, counter, so with a plateful I made room for 
r of mine hanged or jailed, to the table, and became a bum. 

‘h is not altogether a boast, as What I had not known, but quickly gathere« 
hitchat about the table, was that thi 


ome town, 


tinguish itself one way or an-_ social « 
member of the clan, but was the headquarters of the most resolute 


nanti I 


nited it was toa genious enemies of work to be found in Ne 
time or nee W hatever else may he 
plent n be granted that they 

tneir cony th 


5 with the ure » ol 
‘ las~=—s Were low, if uu will, but it’s my belief 
uppose you. commendable to live true to low ideals 
the slightest little fleshly mortification, as it is to aim 


definite equip ndow in Hickey’ hencoop Cher 
n I landed in New o be si or them, and before } 


ry hard to make a liv 


time discovered myself or : 
» to speak, on the curb. ship of the rour d table 
and they had shortly before come 
Initiated Into the Order sional endeavors of the day. In the 
a number of the boys were 
ect now hungry I was every time _ sitting around the walls, 
remember sitting on the stairway watching some three or 
tom that had strayed up to me, four others shoot pool or 
that, after all, tomcat was atable whose surface bore 


ia 
‘ 1] ~~ bl} 
a compelling resembdiance 


*rapbit 
anger for anything more than to the Alleghanies. The 


spoken young man and _.cash register was pealing, 
that if I 
thallmy 
moment 
an hour I 


this des 


Vard, and 
But at last 


a hotel where 


This Satoon Was the Headquarters of the Most Resolute and Most 
Ingenious Enemies of Work to be Found in New York Continued on Page i723 
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Al TALL YOUNG MAN 


rryikeir is not ¢ nd of marriage for which D~ iD) - ° and tucked it into the bosom of her dress. Her har 
he gan breat é len and the brides 2) y @rce Y @] i ON went up to the place and pressed it so that it crack! 
i itshine the lil of the field--not that against her skin 
lack a certain splen szzvevreavrronwn Br wewar J. SOULER “Me, I know I am really married!” 
Searror 


raised hi 








1, 
& 
# 


best 
funny 

He broke off 
twitch of the face 
if he made a warni 
grimace at himsell 
drank 

“You were 





something 
funny,”’ promptec 
priest gently, wa 
ing him with ey 
which there was 
sparkle 

“Was I?” a 
ocarror delibera 
‘I wonder wha 
thinking about 
is rather a tal 
wine of yours, pad 


if ou dont 





rather funny 
remember 
must tell 
Perhap 
laugh.” 

He went 
Waiting for ar 


and his wife 
colored wit} 
thetic indignat 
did not ever 
to wonder whi 
a ts d all about 


Hick Sas. 8 vhs ; 
The herald 


“Clive! You Got You Go! Oh, I am Bad Girt! Clive, You Got I Don’ Keep You!" ning was wall 








world as they ! 
ottom of a pool,” thought the tower. The bell rope came down through a hole in the on the homeward path to Tete— that mild and beneficent 
| of feature and expression. middle of its ceiling and was looped up out of the way like _ stir of air from the eastward, as though the earth released 
ot in the manner of those who a rope hanging from a prepared gallows its breath in a sigh of relief from its day-long bondage to 
which needs no badge, but “ Be seated,” he urged hospitably. ‘‘Mrs. Searron, will the sun. And forthwith the bush came to life. About 
you sit here? And you, sir,.here? Let me see, now cluster of ugly mahogany trees a flight of little par 
ilevel with hisnarrow Clive AlaricScarron, isitnot? Britishsubject, Protestant kaleidoscoped and tore the air with shrieks; guinea fow] 
wife stood glowing tran yes. Occupation?” scuttled rustlingly through the parched grass, and once 
i-fringed shawl, ankle He had taken a stool at his little bureau and looked big buck crashed out of and into the scrub not twenty 
wkings and stilt-heeled round with pen poised over the paper for the answer. feet ahead of them. A couple of hours later and the wa 
ier at a glance; she was *“None,”’ answered Clive Alaric Searron. would have been impassable, for then it would have beer 
pilled from the treas “Ah, gentleman, then? Yes! Andnow—Ana Mendoza, dark. They would have heard and probably seen lions ar 
had wrecked itself upon Portuguese subject, Christian. That is enough.” the other killers. But now, in the first flush of the we 
is a tropic flower, instinct He wrote, blotted the paper and rose. sky, they rode at their ease 
trange perversions of that “Mrs. Searron,” he said with a little bow as he handed Nobody threw slippers after them or showered 
ind infinite suffering the document to her, “you know how to register that with with confetti. Only a tall fever-scourged priest, wit! 
om awkwardly, “that’s over the civil authority? Good; because that is necessary. So worn und parched to the likeness of a skull, stood | 
now, Mr. Scarron, it is really over and we can drink to after them with the half of a pitying smile and the hal! 
your happiness in the cool wine.” a doubtful frown. But Ana sat on the rump of her donkey 
‘Now if you and your The wine -a concoction of chemicals and coloring mat her hands in her lap, her ankles crossed, her small vivid 
give you the er--the ter as retailed on the coast was at least cool, and Clive face rapt in the glow of the tempered light, like a dreamin 
f wine which I have put Alaric Searron began to sit up and take notice. queen upon her palfrey. ‘Fhis was her world, this land 
“| wanted that,” he observed when he had drunk off crumpled into hills and valleys and dusted over with the 
bridegroom. ‘‘Than his first glass. ‘‘Man can't give his mind to things when green and brown and gray of fever-infested bush, with the 
, getting married, you know.’ he’s thirsty. I’m just beginning to feel really married great river flowing through it from nowhere to nowhere 
ithe way. The old mission was now. What about it, Ana?”’ and the beasts walking abroad in it unchecked save for 
ucture with a dwarf bell tower at The girl smiled at him and flushed. While the wine was here and there a hunter. She knew no other; yet today 


was a tiny stone cell beneath this being fetched and poured she had folded the certificate Continued on Page 110 
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Tile GHOST OF JOURN IOQLLING 


By Edgar Wallace 


ILLUSTRATION BY MARSHALI FRANTZ 


y one delusion—that he’d die in the poorhouse and 


appens nly an 
hat made is children would sell matches on thestreet. That account 


feel r the fact that he hoarded every cent he mad 

who Personally I don’t believe in spooks or anything, but | 

Be do admit that there is one magical thing about the sea 
the way it affects men and women. Take any girl and ar 
man, perfect strangers and not wanting to be anything 
else, put them on the same ship and give them a chance of 
talking to each other, and before you know where you are 
his waste-paper basket is full of poetry that he’s torn up 


because he can’t find a rime for “‘love,”’ and her waste 
paper basket’s top high with bits of letters she’s written to 
the man she was going to marry, explaining that they are 
unsuitable for each other and that now she sees in a great 
white light the path that love has opened for her. I know, 
because I’ve read ’em And the man hasn't got to be hand 
some or the girl a doll for this to happen. I've seen a 

of ’em __ bald-headed buyer for a Cincinnati store, and the father of a 
teward family, crying his heart out because a cruel fate wouldn't 
look let him marry the frosty-nosed lady missionary who read 
Poems of Passion to him on the upper deck. Unlikely 

people? I'll tell the world! 

There was a gang working the Mesopotamia when I 
in her a few years ago that was no better and no 

worse than any other crowd that travels for business. They 
used to call this crowd Charley's, Charley Pole being the 
captain. He was a nice young fellow with fair, curly hair, 

and he spoke London English, wore London clothes and 


had a London eyeglass in his left eye. 


as a stewart 
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and thoug é val Hicia woked d 
every tim 
let him t 
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“‘No, Miss,’’ He Said, ‘You Never Asked Me for a Bag" 
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amship Oceanic in the 
ooked forward with 

t of my numerous 
ne hip had left 
the attention 
ithletic, well 
nsisted on walk 
ook the trouble to 
er we had broken 
trip was not hi 
made the western 
before the 
touched 
smoking 
harp,” 


an hour 
the purser 
into the 
card 


elieving this brutal 


words * 


tful man’s profession 
id days when America 
lreamed of interfering 
; V OSSE ls, and 80 We 
together in what is 
iminal way of encour 
hand 
he suggested 


ter which, his 
ox of dice, 
we should kill an 
throwing for 

in a disappointed 
The purser 
a knack of being. 

e myself from his 

| was 


five 


ttery. 


an easy mark 
i pleasant acquaint 
to back out of 
ume expensive sort, 
blow and 
had no spare fivers to 


again 


knock-out 


ion to losing them 
second or two of ex- 
aracter reading and 
laughing, and we 
with perfect affabil 
rest of the voyage 
mst interesting men 
tudent of Dickens 





By Cosmo Hamilton 


playwriting! He packed more color and m 
drama into his Richard Yea-and-Nay 
Queen’s Quair than are to be found ir 
historical writing outside that of Sha 
think. 

I am often asked whether I put living peop 
into book It is one of the inevitab! 
The answer, so far as it 
own methods, is yes and 1 Yes 
wrote a thing call ‘ 
Arthur, in which, wit! 
too thick, I set out to draw a pl 
I thought would happen when Artht 


d into him tha 


tions 


once I 


had had it hammers 
try needed 


government 


a change of 
decided to go through the irksome bu 

a general election in order to put the mat 
to a test In this somewhat 
every character appeared under his 

I drew wordy caricatures of A 
George, Winston Churchill, 
Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt 
John Burns, Lord 
George Wyndham, some of the your 
ticians, the Irish and Mr 
I put them all through ar 
showed the defeat of the Ur 
the choice of Campbell-Bannerman 
Minister 
offices. It was awfully good fun to d 
fell as flat as a pancake People are 
much interested in 
think they are 
tensely 


youthtiul 


of Devonshire, 


members 
himself 
election, 


and the subsequent scram 


politiciar $5 as 
Long afterwards it wa 
read Mrs. A 
version of this event in one of the fir 
and there 
had not been very far out in my ima 
pictures of the small men and the 

of that amiable time 


interesting to 


volumes of her diary, to fin 


The Albany, in Piccadilly 
Diptng-oe to the other half of the 


J no, because it is more inte 








trong penchant for 

i lover of Italy as 
same feeling for its 
At no cost at all I greatly en 
ix months later, I met him 
with the ruddy color that 


vhen 


huffleboard, | was charmed by his 
In the mean 
on, and although he liked my 
o generously enough, at the 
it he was not much of a hand at 
up by regretting that I had not 
thout cheating at cards, because he 
mn several points. He died fight 
as humorously, in the war 
that time too. He 
for a second tour of Man and 
ive an admirable performance 
i him, and so was Cissie Loftus, 


itation to dine 


the Oceani 


it at the piano and give her 
ll-known singers, when every 


A Forced Landing 


actor, as he isstill, anda golfer who 
rreen as if he were on a personally 
irse, he was 
at heavy-handed flying man He 
: his machine almost every time he 


even then a most in 


at as it may, his passion for flying 
deserted the stage for long stretches 
ter what was then a new terror to 
subconscious feeling, no doubt, that 
ite his knowledge to the service 

, of course, with great daring and 
lieve, the first man who flew to 

n of this feat, told in his dry, 
otally devoid of heroics, made good 


headlong inte a storm, lost his bearings, 
had made up his mind that he was 
ea, but because of the annoyance of 
ie wept with pain and rage, dived 

i to a quite unbearable state of 
morning well bruised and much 
lying on one of the greens of an 
unded by a little crowd of gaping 
heard of Wells, must have 


ad evel! 


imagined themselves to be in the presence of an inhabitant 


of another dimension 


In the 


war, during which he 


enough ribbons to make a counterpane, it was his playful 
rather Shavian 


habit 
mes 


to drop sarcastic and 


turned to his own. 


for far longer than he deserved escaped whole from their 
antiaircraft guns. But one fine night they laid for him and 
in payment for his cool cheek and nasty notes filled him 


with took to 
and 
while he was being picked over by 
surgical ¢ xperts probably worked 
out every detail of the produc- 
tion of 
which 
why it 
mined ambitions to make 


shrapnel, which he 


bed for a considerable time; 


Bergerac, 
only knows 
one of his deter- 


Cyrano de 
heaven 
was 


These were the only occasions 
flew low. 
Before the war, and since, he flew 
very high in his profession and 
was unbeatable in his perform- 
ances in Arms and the Man, Man 
and Superman, The Man From 
the Sea, by W. J. Locke; and 
Smith, by Maugham. 
In Tree's all-star revival of The 
School for Scandal, which I sug- 


in his life when Loraine 


Somerset 


gested to him at a moment when 
His Majesty’s Theatre needed 
the tonic of success rather badly, 
Robert Loraine gave a 
human touch to Charles Surface 
than any actor | had seen before 
But the part that | should like to 
see him play is Cosimo de’ Medici 
in a play yet to be written and 
laid in the gorgeous atmosphere 
of fifteenth-century Florence. 
How well Maurice Hewlett could 
have written this if he had not 
been too proud and impatient to 
truckle to the stage, as he called 


more 


probably 
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Marie Tempest, a Great Actress and a Delightful Woman 
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of years. The thing that seems to be too ut 
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Watching the Port of New Yor 


ne we de ant mo watinan — By J WOT CIIMISIIN curs stn ons we tim 


watching the port of New York—the typical his company had suffered a loss of nearly for 

dock watchman, the miser watchman and the dollars from pilferage in two years. And 
bootlegging watchman. These comprise a little army pert : : : pany is not a heavy freight carrier, its 
equal in size to the entire police force of New York | pusine being that of trans] Ser 
City, more than ten thousand men. Very few watchmen are armed 

The typical dock watchman is anywhere from urnish watchmen, it seems, car 
thirty years old up. Watching is his chosen occu- sary permits 
pation. He is not illiterate; he is of average intelli- 
gence. He is kind and obliging, and is a keen judge 
of human nature. He is English, Irish, Scandina 
vian, German or native American. He sometimes 
scouts for petty graft, but will hardly steal; he is 
fundamentally honest. He is not a full-blooded ee Vise ~ 
cynic; at times he leans toward a philosophical turn ‘ ee iki ‘ 
of mind. He lives up or down to his income. His . os ; MS , lega 
wearing apparel is inexpensive but neat —religiously ; . : 
spruced up atalltimes. Herarely saves. He forms ‘ fr rs i 
about 70 per cent of the water-front watching force 3 = Hy ris = = police department t estify to 
The miser watchman is a man of affairs. He owns eT ae watchmen and other f battl 

stocks and bonds and real estate sometimes running ae ie. mn vee : és: pirates—are frequent]; d up, while many 


into six figures in value. Generally he carries his oe ‘ rried out a by under-currents and the 


reputable 


Ils 
Hy 


} 


surplus cash securely sewed in his clothes, some of 

it having rested there for years. He always has a ; 

grouch on, never a smile. He hardly ever buys to- i , Rough-and-Ready Methods 

bacco; he shoots cigar butts on the docks and else- . t 

where. He is, as arule, dry and lean, starved. His ‘ : : , HE dock workers are mo foreign 

clothes sweat grease and will shed water as readily : i ~ i J 70 per cent 

as a slicker. He mostly wears a dickey with a cellu- . ; q other Europeans 

loid collar. He is a hermit and lives in a ramshackle ; r ican negroes, and 

shanty somewhere round a coal yard or in vacant course there are mar 

lots used for dumping grounds where he pays no rent; F est hard-working ir 

or else in an airshaft room in the meanest tenement . i n- ment that watchmer 

districts. When not getting his meals from ships’ ‘ ’ crooked element 

galleys he eats in smelly dumps along the water front. ; : watchman allows t} 

He forms about 10 per cent of our watching force. ff 4 he is lost. The in 

: would hardly be sui 

Losses From Pilferage . an inch too long 
’ | 


could safely be 








than forty-five or so. He is self-confident, fear- ecasduk tet amen Garena, aca men will in 
less, adroit and versatile. Usually he has a permit An Aerial View of the North River Docks, New York City dock worker 





jp bootlegging watchman is young, hardly more fi * ; To try eart 


to carry a gun, and he will not hesitate to use it in traditional 
a tight corner, though he should not be confused with the Pilfering cargo is an ancient game. There seems to be put their fingers « 
ubiquitous gunmen and bandits who dominate our streets. no record of the first individual who reefed a case, and I one who tries to 
Iie makes anywhere from several hundred to several thou- doubt if history will ever record the last. Losses to ship- pressor and theref 
and dollarsa month. Heisa good sport and spends money _ ping in the port of New York reach from forty to fifty mil- of retaliation 
freely. He usually owns a sport car or a high-speed motor-__lion dollars a year. In prosecuting two sailors who had popular on 
boat, sometimes both. He lives comfortably and dresses been caught reefir ga case containing silk stockings in the the bum’s 
conservatively well, and when off duty might easily pass _ hold of a ship, a representative of a well-known steamship dexterou 
inany crowd as a pros- 
perous lawyer, broker 
or banker. He forms 
about 20 per cent of 
our watching force. 
Our duties are mani- 
fold. We function 
from office sweeps to 
the toting of hand bag 
gage for ocean-going 
celebrities, including 
princes, kings and 
queens. We keep a 
continuous watch on 
nearly four hundred 
piers, on thousands of 
ships and lighters, on 





hundreds of millions 
in gold and on cargoes 
worth millions of dol- 
lars. Our territory 
covers more than 
eighty miles of water 
front. We are on the 
Job Sundays and holi- 
days, day and night, 
eight-hour shifts. 

It costs the steam- 
ship companies, rail- 
roads with water-front 
terminals, cold-storage 
and warehouse cor 
porations and_ ship- 
repair yards, upwards 
of twenty-five million 
dollars a year to keep 
us going. 

Watching cargo is 
rather ticklish work. 
We havea gree dy, per- 
sistent and dangerous gy eg ae Continued on 
element to deal with. A Section of New York City's Water Front Page 72 
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Bettina Howland —. Bettina, of 

Brook!—had snubbed her 

if emotions in Janeth Brent 

to be in the least dis 

h such a silly little person as 

it reflection did not make her feel 

anything; doubly bad, for it showed 
ilnerable she had these 

the fortunes of the Brent family had 


net 
panetn 


new, 


become in 


all her seven- 
before felt vulnerable, in- 


srent, Wu 


ailable 
awn overlooking South 


the 


} 


litter of grass 

een tearing im- 
defiantly un 

ut she was in 

light of Au 
iny differ 


inburnt she became. 


‘ » wheel 
vith Dan Bar 
had 


us than 


done 


Janeth, on her way 
yt offic 
»pive 
au had nodded 
she 


Zracious 


though 
weeth 
neth Brent at all 
d went back 
hundredth time, 
mug greeting 

f the rear end 
anishing down | Im 
‘s red lips drew 


line, her blue eyes 


into 


nd glowered more 
Anyhow, it better to 
nurse her anger than to go into her room, 


as she had felt li 


was 


ke doing, and release all 


these pent-up emotions in tears. 
Bettina always went to war flourishing a 


a wooden sword can 
This wound was 


yooden sword, but even 
hurt if it strike 1 old wound, 
d and deep an 
tead of cry 
blouse and khaki breeches, slapped a brightly 
her dark hair, and strode out of 
ed through the living room 
inopenec telegram which had 
Except for its vague prom 
happen in this dull world, the 
disappointment; it meant that 
that he had taken the one flying 
Aviation Company an old M. P, T.-5 
beyrimed and battered—off to Sound Beach. 
wanted to fly today. She had even been con- 
f that earnest campaign to be allowed 


she 
Allan 
ething might 


inothei 
! ome, 


Brent 


newal 
ve up alone 
» look up as the thin whine of the 
The noise became louder, then 
plane headed into the field. She 
the landing critically, reflecting 
ny a fine judge of landings without 
id the privilege of trying it for herself. 
ling up the field, and she watched him, a 
of affection shining through the wrath of her expres- 
She was proud of Allan; he was straight and tall, his 
version of her own fine features, and 
ant gleam in them, 
{ 


having | 


lan came 
harply cut 


ief gesture of her hand. 
i he came closer. 
rram for you in the living room.” 
and Allan studied her anxiously. 
wn?’ he asked after a moment, 
) preoccupation with her mood 
CPUS el 
*She’s 


wiand, answe 


red Janeth disgustedly. 
prig!”’ 

he agreed thoughtfully. “Jan, dear, don’t let 
lhey’re not worth it.”” He sat 
arm through hers. ‘Come on 
i me this afternoon. I cleaned up 
Forty dollars! Not bad, eh? 


e a set of parachutes and 


get your goat 
her, slipped his 
Sound Bea 


Four hop 


mwit 
thi 


By the way, I’m going to 


morning 


muy it 
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By Austin Parker 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE L. BENSON 


Pike's Peak or Bust! She Was Alone in the Air! Pilot 
or Master of This Craft; to Land it or to Wreck It! 
do some jumping All these fairs 
in the fall.” 
She turned upon him. “If you can risk your neck in 
parachute jumping, Allan Brent, you ought at least to let 


me fly alone! You should!” she added reproachfully. 
“We'll think 


Her brother*frowned and got to his feet. 
it over,”’ he said, ‘‘ Let’s get some lunch. Wonder who the 
telegram’s from.’ 

He started toward the cottage, and Janeth remained 
seated upon the lawn. 

Presently appeared the veranda 
“Janeth! Seadog’s coming! This afternoon!” 

She bounced to her feet and uttered a suddenly joyous 
“Whee!” 

And now wouldn't Bettina Howland get everything she 
had coming to her! She could see Bettina bumping her 
head upon the ground when the news got about Sound 
Brook that the Brents were entertaining the Honorable 
Willard Weston Clively Towar, otherwise known as Bill 
Seadog, younger brother of the Duke of Tallbout, a name 
which had clung from Eton days 
was going to be a sweet revenge! 

She entered the cottage slowly, thoughtfully. Ailan was 
already at the stove, scrambling eggs and turning toast 
with the air of a professional. Janeth sat upon the table, 
legs dangling, chin in the cup of her small sunburnt hands, 
gazing off over South Field, where the Umpty-five squatted. 
Her lips were curved in a smile which was sardonic, and her 
eyes flashed as her thoughts shot ahead to impale her 
enemies. 

Close to a window, with the yellow bowl in which she 
was mixing salad dressing clutched between her knees, old 
Dotty Shively stirred vigorously, and gave an angry cluck 
now and then when oil spattered upon her crisp white uni- 
form. But, spatter or no spatter, she did not stir less 


There’s money in that. 


he on and called 


This, she said to herself, 
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SHADOG FIXES IT 


r | } ght hat 


vigorously. Old Dotty had one way of doing any- 
thing, and that way Neither of the 
young people could remember her less violent o1 
aged. 
always dressed in a white starched dress which looked s 
warm from the ironing board 
Long before Allan Brent or his sister, Janeth, came ir 
world Dotty had been part of the Brent household 
had been 
Gertrude Janeth, their mother, who at the time of 
her marriage to Allan Brent, Senior, was 
NS the beginning of those dazzling, an 
years of fame upon the stage. Then she 
had become nursemaid, with a capacious 
lap in which to sit or weep. When 
Gertrude brilliant transit 
had ended, within a few weeks after 
her daughter was born, old Dotty 
had freed herself from the 


was violence 


She had always been bent and angular, 


maid, laundress and general bodyguard to 
just at 


lew, 


Janeth’s 


terri- 
ble dry-eyed grief which seemed 
nearly to paralyze her, and had 
become the one sure and stable 
the 
household afl re- 

Not that Dotty was 
yt that 


them 


personage about 
Brent 
ve d. 


so extremely 


whom 
airs 
vol 
able, n 
were 
extremely valu 


services in 


41ves Su 
able she could do only one 
thing superlatively well, and 
that was to launder delicate 
but just 
that Dotty was always there, 


frocks and lingerie 


always to be depended upon. 
And now that the Brent for 

tune was exhausted, now that 
the Brent children were liy ing 
in the gardener’s cottage while 
Brent 
nown 


the old Colonial ma 
which 
throughout the countryside, was 
leased, Dotty was still with them. 
When the had de- 
parted sorrowfully to live with a sec- 
ond cousin. 


$101 


House, was k 


crash came she 


Three weeks later an angry 
and violent Dotty announced her return. 
Her cousin was a fool! It was not simply 
the loyalty of an old servant which brought 
her back to work for nothing; she had lived 
too long in a world bounded by Brent thoughts, 
manners, habits and traditions to go out now and 
discover a new world for herself. 
Although Dotty had intimidated every cook and butler 
in the household for the past thirty years, her knowledge of 
cookery was limited to making salad dressing, which she 
did twice a day, whether Allan and Janeth wanted salad or 
not. To Janeth’s rapidly decreasing wardrobe she ren 
dered first aid. More than that, though Janeth had not 
yet come to suspect it, she bought fine handkerchief linen 
with her own money. Dresses might be discarded with a 
woeful shaking of the head, not to be replaced until days 
of better fortune, but the chests 
always full. 

Even if a lady did insist upon flying in airplanes and 
wearing khaki breeches, her underthings should be 
cable. And a lady—not one of your upstarts, 
Stinchfields, who were living in ent House, but a 
lady did not wear silk. ‘‘Sheer handkerchief linen 
nothing at all!’’ she snapped out one day with all the 
fervor of a domestic Patrick Henry. She bristled and 
stalked from the room when Allan whooped with laughter 

It was Allan who did most of the cooking. He hi: 
learned as a boy while camping, and he had practiced the 
art in the wiids of every continent of the globe. 

“‘When you scramble eggs,’’ he explained, ‘“‘have the 
butter melted, but the pan cold, and then stir ‘em as they 
get hot. That keeps "em from cooking in hunks. D’you 


see? 


of scented lingerie were 


impec 


like the 


real 


or 


id 


The response from the two women was silence. Dotty 
stood out against learning to cook at her time of life, 
Janeth’s eyes were still roving out over South Field. 

“Is he—very good-looking, Allan?”’ she asked. 

“What?”’ asked the cook, trying to recall the words and 
make sense of them. ‘“‘Oh, Lord! Seadog’s no knockout, 
but—oh, he'll pass. Sort of aslouchy beggar! Skinny.”’ 

“Ts he blond?” 

“Why, yes This was the crisis in the 
scrambling of eggs, and Allan’s fork worked furiously. 

“For heaven's sake, Allan, you ought to know whether 
he’s blond or not!"’ said the girl reproachfully. ‘“‘ You were 
together every day of your lives for four years. I should 
think you’d know!” 


and 


I guess so.” 
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I'll tell 
he’s got the surest hand with a rifle that 
I’ve ever seen. I saw him go after a wounded lion one day 
I’d wounded him, like a dub !—in the brush where ” He 
broke off suddenly. ‘‘ Look at those eggs! The hand of the 
master !”’ 

“But tell me about Seadog,”’ insisted Janet} 

“Tell you later. Lunch is ready.” 

“‘And who is this Seadog?”’ asked Dotty sev 
sailer?”’ 

Janeth’s head went back in a laugh, and her hands 
together with a smack. ‘‘ Dotty,” 
ward, ‘‘Seadog is Lord Something-or-Other, and he’s the 
brother of the Duke of Tallbout.”’ 

Allan shook his head violently to silence her 
say anything about that, Dotty,’’ he warned. ‘ His 
just Willard Towar. Seadog is his nickname.” 

Dotty’s head came up like an angry chicken’s 
certainly I shan’t say anything about it!’ 
‘The Brents entertaining a lord in a gardener’s cottage! 

Janeth was staring at Allan. ‘‘Why not say anything 
about it?” she asked in a curiously thin voice 
had dropped limply to her sides 

“*Seadog doesn't want to be bothered by a lot of hussies 
running him to death,”’ answered Allan. ‘For the love of 
Allah, will you come and eat lunch? I'm starved!” 


‘“‘Um-m, I suppose so,” he replied negligently 
you one thing 


ame 


she said, leaning for 


Don't 


name’s 


‘And 


she answered 


Her arms 


It was of the Bill Seadog who hunted big game, who 
always spent his quarterly allowance in one 
entertained himself and his friends by annoying his elder 
brother, the Duke of Tallbout, that Allan talked through 
luncheon. Occasionally he glanced at his watch, for Sea- 
dog’s long journey from Bombay was to end when the 2:15 
train pulled into Sound Brook. 

The girl listened to him silently, wondering if he would 
understand why she wanted to have everyone know that 
the Honorable Willard Weston Clively Towar was visiting 
them. Of course he wouldn’t. He was just like their father, 
carrying on the same tradition of enraging Sound Brook. 
This town, in which the family had erected its fences in 
1689 and laid the first stones of the big house which, until 
a few months before, had always held people of their own 
name, nursed a deep 
grievance against all 


month, who 


and 

warmed the acid of Allan Brent’s anger to the fuming point 
There were those in Sound Brook who were delighted to 

see the Brents in their gardener’s cottage, who found a 

greater pleasure in hiring Allan Brent to take them for ar 

airplane ride than in the ride itself 

ten dollars a hop 


lot—was the carrying on of a revengeful tradition, 


Those rides butcher 
and the baker 

‘Is he terribly English?” asked Janeth at last 

‘““Um-m— well, of course, 
through,” answered Allan. ‘‘ But he isn’t what he calls an 
Islander. Seadog has something in him of every country 
he’s ever visited. Seadog’s just Seadog! He isn’t like any 
body else I've ever seen. You'll like him.” 

“T hope he'll like me,” suggested the girl 

‘Of course he will! You're my sister!” 

Janeth’s blue eyes opened wide, and she murmured to 
herself a surprised ‘‘ You don’t say so!” 

“The most English thing about Bill Seadog,”’ continued 
Allan, ‘‘is the way he belittles his own emotions. If he 
likes a thing enthusiastically he'll that it isn’t so 
rummy; and if he detests a thing he'll say it isn't so good 
You have to multiply by ten if you want to know what 
Seadog really feels about anything. I'd better be hopping 


were paying the 


he’s English through and 


Say 


along.” 

‘Should I go with you?” Janeth asked 

“I'd like to talk with Bill first, if you don’t mind, Jan 
dear.” 

Janeth nodded, and watched him as he disappeared into 
the woods on the short cut to the station. For a moment 
she stood gazing down at her khaki breeches; then her 
hands made a horrified gesture to her hair, and she bolted 
for the kitchen. 

“Dotty, I think I'll get into a dress!” 

“Under the circumstances, I think might!" 
responded the outraged Dotty. ‘Though it’s not my place 
to tell you so. I’ve pressed the yellow silk.’’ And she mut- 
tered audibly, “‘In a gardener’s cottage!” 

“Oh, shush! If lords were half as impressed by them- 
selves as you are, they'd never live to be more than six! 
Be a dear, and do my hair! This is my day for looking 
pretty!” 


she announced. 
you 


fhigure ot the 


Hor 
ain, Allan Brent had an impulse 
But 
and bags and golf clubs of this 
and fright 


rather 
Seadog emerge from the tr 
to rush forward 


As he saw the lanky rable Bil 


grab him, pummel him, hug him 


Seadog, wedged in the 


latest batch of week-enders, seemed worried 


ened enough already. Seadog always looked so when he 

He craned forward, 

searching the platform anxiously until he found Allan 
“Hello, old egg.” 


‘How are you, Seadog’ 


got into a jam of people his eyes 


‘Decent enough, I daresay. A bit faded."’ They shook 
hands, and Allan passed the luggage over to the driver of 
the public bus 

‘We'll hoof it, if you don’t mind,” 

“Jolly glad to,”’ 
rove over hosts, hostesses and guests as though 
not be caught looking. One after another of the 
ranged along the platform darted from line, « 


he said 

replied Bill Seadog, allowing his eyes to 
née must 
sleek cars 
ded witt 
laughing, chattering young people in flannels and gayly 
patterned sport frocks 
Brent 
grease-smudged breeches 


Seadog’s eyes came back to Allas 
open at the throat 


Allan smiled 


hatless, coatless, white shirt 


and he smiled 
Then Seadog grinned llan grinned 
“Nice to see you, Se adog! 

“Ho!” replied the Honorable Bill 
These two had been wounded within 
three weeks before the war 
ship had commer 

the only English-speaking patients in a Fren 
Since that day, until Janeth’s cablegram to Allan, in B 


two hour f eacl 


other, ended, and their friend 


ced when they awoke from anwstheti 


h hospital 
bay, telling him that their father 
together constantly 

‘I've got an airplar 
strode into the wood 
“When we 
there wasn’t much left except debt 
“Had to lease the big house. We're living 
and old Dotty. She 
No more quarterly allowance, Seadog 


looked over! 


cottage—Jan and I 
maid 
passengers up for ten dollars a hop 
“Good old squirrel! Climbs any tree! 
him on the back ‘I'm busted too 


earned ha’penny until 


Seadog patted 


Shan't have an un 





that pertained to the 
Brents. 

It had been offended 
when their father had 
married an actress, and 
taken pains to show its 
offense; doubly of- 
fended when Gertrude 
Janeth had become the 
beloved heroine and de- 
light of New York and 
London, and the doors 
of Brent House were 
not opened to those 
who palpitated at the 
brass knocker. Allan 
Brent, Senior, elimi- 
nated the citizens of 
Sound Brook so com- 
pletely, so casually, 
that many of them had 
the breath-taking sen- 
sation of never having 
existed at all. Not- 
drawn first by 
the flame of Gertrude 
Janeth, and held fast, 
long after her death, 
by the singular charm 
of the man she had 
loved so devotedly, had 
entertained at 
Brent House for weeks 
months—and 
Sound Brook learned 
of the lions and lion- 
" esses in its midst only 
through the New York 
papers. It had been a 
singularly cruel, in- 
quisitorial punishment 
for the lifted eyebrows 
which had first greeted 
Gertrude Janeth upon 
her arrival at the home 
of her husband. 

And so, to have the 
Honorable Bill Sea- 
dog--or, to make it 
better, Lord Towar, a 
title which he did not 


ables, 


been 


and 





October first How'd 
the plane?” 
Fellow offered 
hundred to tal 


you get 


and s¢ 
prool wing-a 
and he 








use because he thought 
that younger-son lords 
were generally a scurvy 


His Eyes Held a Startied Expression as He Suddeniy Saw Janeth, and He Flushed, 


to Her Abruptly, and Hurried Away 


ntered 


He Nodded Continued cn 


Pave 146 
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Anybedy Appearing in the Cure Garden 
Without @a Glass is Apt to be Disquatifiied 
for Unspertemantike Conduct 

PYNVil Germans, if one can believe his 
in traveling through their fertile 
their pleasures 
hey are busy killing 
They 
themselves 


“at t take 
ely. lither 
or curit themselves. 
i curing 
and of killing them 
ire themselves of 
lar. They are a peculiar 
peopl 
versity towns one 18 con 
1 most pepular Ger 
number of 
up and down the 
wathed in band 
ion on entering 
towns is that 


population must re 


Line large 
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kaffeeklatsches with the 
young lady of his choice. 
In other words, he receives 
free board and lodging from 
the government; and that, 
in days when a loaf of bread 
costs in the vicinity of a tril- 
lion or a quintillion marks, 
is infinitely better than a 
harsh slap on the wrist or a 
cold and unnourishing rep- 
rimand. 

It is claimed in many 
quarters that dueling in 
German universities has 
been much more prevalent 
since the war than it was 
before the war because of 
the small size of Germany’s 
army, and because those 
who are skilled in dueling 
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LS = By Kenneth L.Roberts 


you understand. He wass my own father, you understand, 
and he wished very much, of course, to see how should I 
fought, not; but he could not; no, not even my own father, 
you understand. He could not, so how then could you? 
No, you could not, not if my own father could not, of 
course, no.”’ 

Shortly after this the square-headed young man pointed 
out an army officer to me as General Ludendorff. Since it 
wasn’t General Ludendorff, I endeavored to correct his 
misapprehension, but without results. He continued to 
insist that it was General Ludendorff, and consequently 
severed his connections with me. I was therefore left free 
to seek other means of witnessing a Mensur. 

At length an American in the South German university 
town in which the negotiations were taking place, after 
laboring for some days in my behalf, was given permission 
to bring me to see a practice Mensur. 

Now a practice Mensur is no sport at all, according to 
German standards. The participants wear heavy steel 
masks and head protectors, and their bodies and legs and 
arms are covered with thick quilted guards. Thus clad 
young men hammer each other passion 
ately for half an hour at a time with long, 








ipated in a railway 
verity. Ears are held 
proportioned strips of 
t circle the head and dis 
llar. Noses are guyed 
loops and martingales, Eyes are kept 
cunningly adjusted pads and props 
iooks, eyes, rivets, diamond hitches 
are worn in slings or miniature cradles. 
present the appearance of being 
ich manner that if the owners of the 
e the heads might easily fall off 


pnally 


Imprisonment With Honor 


a ~ — 


trophe bi ol ds 


| dismemberments are not the results, 
of an earthquake or some great 
rman student duels, The German 
i Mensur, and theoretically it is illegal. 
must be entirely in its preliminary 

el has taken place the duelists hasten 

» exhibit their rudely carved counte- 
niring friends, Yet the police do nothing 


uppose 


|; but before it happens nobody ever finds 
and after it happens nobody cares; so that 
1 somewhat limited illegality. 

German policeman accidentally falls 
nto a room in which a duel is taking place 
arrest the participants, or one of the par- 

s in an unusually successful blow and 
his opponent’s ears. If all 
top of the opponent’s head back 
less and the opponent dies, then 
occasionally arrested and thrown 


Occasional 


above 


dueling is very different from im- 

‘ther crime or misdemeanor. It is an 
mment, and the guilty person isn’t dis- 

has become a jailbird. If he belongs to 

t lese his rank. If he is given a long 

‘ling his opponent he receives special privi- 
vermit him to wander in the country in the 


in pursuit of the elusive hare or the 


to attend all local fétes, dances and 


Snappy Drinking Costumes Frequently Char+ 
acterize the Sport of Cure+Taking. 
Right—Cure-Takers Inhaling Their 250 Grams 
of Water to the Soothing Strains of Wagner 


At the 


are thereby fitted to step 
into the army as officers 
without the conventional 
military training. 

In other words, an en- 
larged dueling system is 
supposed to be providing a 
huge officers’ training 
school for Germany. 

This may be true, and 
then again it may not be 
true. 

One can only be certain 
that the Mensur is and 
always has been one of the 
leading German sports—a 
sport which, the Germans 





heavy swords, striking showers of sparks 
from one another’s masks and gashing 
the quilts ferociously; but never a drop 
of blood is spilled. Consequently the 
practice Mensur is about as exciting as 
two perfect ladies taking a lesson in ws 
thetic dancing. 


Delicate Negotiations 


O AFTER we had watched various 

young men hacking at one another for 
upwards of half an hour at the practice 
Mensur, we sent down for beer 
waiters appeared with trays laden with 
enormous schooners of Léwenbrau, and 
the young men desisted from their hack 
ing, removed their masks, clicked their 
heels together, elevated the schooners 
in our general direction and poured the 


Several 














believe, tends to make those 
who participate init hardy, 
tough, brave and wholly impervious to the sight of blood, to 
wounds or to the loss of an ear, a chin or a couple of legs 

My observation of the Mensur not only makes me think 
that it does all these things but also leads me to believe 
that any person who would of his own accord take part in a 
Mensur would think nothing at all of essaying the trip 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel or of permitting a mowing- 
machine salesman to demonstrate the cutting ability of 
his wares on his face. 

A Mensur, next to the Kaiser, is the most difficult thing 
in Europe for a foreigner to see at close quarters. My first 
interpreter and general fixer in South Germany was a 
square-headed university student who claimed to know 
everything in the world. When I conferred with him about 
witnessing a Mensur he gazed at me owlishly through his 
double lenses, removed the foam from his upper lip with a 
tissue-paper napkin, and said: 

“It iss impossible. It iss forbidden. You could not do 
it. Before three months I had a fight, you understand, 
with; and to it I wished to bring my father, of course, who 
of course wass very enxious to see his son fight the Mensur, 


amber-colored liquid down their throats. We then broached 
the subject of gaining admittance toa genuine Mensur. The 
young men drained their schooners and shook their heads , 
regretfully. No, it couldn’t be done. It wasn’t allowed. 
It gave them great distress, but such was the case. Then 
they resumed their masks and went at it once more 

We sent for more beer. Again the young men laid aside 
their masks and we bowed punctiliously to each other, 
following which we spoke further about the chances of 
seeing a Mensur. The young men gazed at us pensively 
and said that it might possibly be arranged if both of us 
spoke German like natives. 

Unfortunately, at least one of us spoke German in such 
a manner that he might be mistaken for a Greek or a 
Chinaman or even, at times, for an idiot, but never for a 
German. That being apparent to everyone, the young men 
sucked up the last drops of their hops without discussing 
the matter further and went back to their sword play. 

Again we sent down for beer, and for the third time the 
young men paused in their labors in order to refresh them- 
selves. They thrust their noses deep into the creamy foam 
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and sighed gustily and looked us over with some care. On 
this Mensur business, now: If we were admitted, for exam- 
ple, would it be possible for us to remain absolutely silent 
during the entire time, speaking no word whatever in 
English or in German? Could we refrain from w hispering? 
Could we remain wholly quiet, looking as German as 
possible and doing exactly as we were told so that nobody 
would suspect us of being where we didn’t belong? 

We replied with feeling that we could. 

Because if we didn’t, the young men continued, one 
could never tell what the other students would do. Only 
members of the corps were supposed to be present. We 
could pose as graduates as long as we remained quiet, but 
if we spoke so much as one word—auf Wiedersehen, not to 
say good night! Who could tell? They might even use 
swords on us! 

We glanced at the long blades, which bore a slight re- 
semblance to narrow-gauge steel rails, and assured them 
with great emphasis that if we were admitted we'd be 
universally mistaken for the only living deaf-and-dumb 
graduates of the institution. The young men gazed absent- 
mindedly into their beer mugs and said, well, they didn’t 
know; so we departed hastily to let them think it over, 
leaving word with a faithful retainer to rush up a few more 
rounds of beer to assist their cerebration. 

It might be added at this point that beer, in the life of 
the present-day German university student, is almost as 
rare as automobiles would be among American college 
students if only those who earned the money to buy them 


The last round of beer evidently helped the young men 
to think clearly, for some hours later my friend was in- 
structed to be at such and such a place with me at seven 
o'clock on the following morning. 

So at seven o’clock in the morning we repaired to the 
appointed place and were there met by a pleasant frock- 
coated young man who made us promise that we would 
never make public the place where the duel was held, or 
even the name of the town in which it took place, for fear 
that the authorities might find out about the affair and do 
something unpleasant. This caution on the young man’s 
part seemed entirely unnecessary, for the streets of Wiirz- 
burg and Munich and Heidelberg and all the other German 
university towns are so plentifully sprinkled, every day, 
with bandaged young men that if the authorities were 
anxious to catch a few duelists they wouldn’t have to strain 
themselves in order to pick up three or four hundred. 

At any rate, the frock-coated young man led us several 
blocks through the business section and up an alleyway, 
on each side of whose entrance lounged two other young 
men, who were the advance lookouts of the duel. At the 
end of the alley a flight of stairs ran up into a building, and 
at the bottom of the flight of stairs stood two more young 
men—and of course no policeman who saw two well-dressed 
young men guarding an alleyway at seven o’clock in the 
morning would ever dream that anything unusual was 
taking place in or near the alley. 

We climbed two flights of stairs. There were two mort 
lookouts at the head of the first flight of stairs, and at the 

head of the second flight 
there were two more. We 











A Social Glass of Bitterwasser 


were allowed to have them. Conse- 
quently a group of German students is 
deeply touched at receiving several rounds 
of this mellowing fluid in quick succession. 

The German university student has 
been among the greatest sufferers from 
the terrific collapse of the mark. The 
bulk of university students in Germany 
has always been recruited from the mid- 
dle class, and it is the middle class that 
has been affected most unpleasantly by 
the mark’s fall. 


The Hall of Mystery 


| he THE summer of 1923 well over half 
the students at one of the largest and 
best German universities were living from 
hand to mouth in their determination to 





were admitted to a small 
reception hall, in which 
several more lookouts stood 
around on another's 
feet; and from the recep- 
tion hall we were admitted 
to the main hall, in which 
the big show was to take 
place 

If the police had 
raided that particular duel 
they could have filled the 
jail with lookouts. 

The dueling room was 
some fifteen or eighteen 
paces square, and in it were 
about one hundred stu- 
dents. The members of one 
corps stood on one side of 


one 


ever 





EE 


in which cases the insulted one out the stain 
upon his honor with blood 

Formal morning dress prevailed, and there seemed to 
little interest or excitement. There was a certain amount of 
whispering between friends, but most of the spectators 
that glum, introspective look usually worn by persons wh« 
have been waiting for their breakfast for two or three hours 

The chief activity was provided by several surgeons in 
skullcaps and long white linen garments, who presided over 


Che tables 


must wipe 


two long tables on opposite sides of the room 


were covered with surgical instruments, bandages and 


sponges of various sorts, and here and there among the 
instruments were sterilizing trays filled with blazing alco 
hol. The surgeons were having a busy time of it, 
with showing each other their bandages and 
their instruments and adjusting rolls of 
threading needles with catgut and otherwise preparing 
for some unusually dirty work 

Near the tables the first pair of duelists 
nice-looking youngsters about nineteen years old-— were 
being prepared for their morning's sport. Each of 
had a delightful view of the shining instruments on th« 
instrument tables, and of the busy surgeons cutting gauze 
and brandishing instruments at each heat of 
argument But each of them chatted pleasantly and 
calmly with the friends who crowded morbidly around 
them. Each of them knew that within half an hour, 
miracles, he would be as thoroughly carved as a Thanks 
giving turkey on the day after Thanksgiving; their 
nerves seemed about as much affected as they would have 
been by the prospect of a short taxicab ride 


rubber 


cheerful and 


them 
other in the 


barring 


but 


The Antiseptic Combat 
3 yaks the young men were stripped to the waist, afte 
) which he avy felt bandages were adjusted around the 
wrists, their elbows, their necks and the shoulders of their 
sword arms. A large quilted pad protected the stomach, 
and the eyes protected with goggles. Thus the 
chest, the biceps, the fore irl the calp, the forehead the 


and the chin of eac 


were 


nose, the cheel h man were entirely 


ur protected 
When they had been bandaged the master of 
drew two chalk six feet ape: 


lines on the floor 


duelists were led up to the chalk lines and eacl 


placed with one foot touching it. The long str 
knive ’ 
sword arms have to be supported by their 

placed in their han¢ 


keen as carving and so 
they go into action, were 
thing was set for a good morning’s sport 
The rules of the Me 

cated; but, briefly, the 








get an education. They had started with 
barely enough money to get through their 


college year, possibly. Then the mark 
tumbled—a thousand to the dollar, ten 
thousand, fifty thousand, a hundred thousand, a quarter 
of a million, a million, fifty million, a billion, a trillion, a 
quadrillion. The money with which they started in 1922 
wouldn’t have bought a postage stamp in 1923. They had 
no money with which to buy food, books, clothing or any- 
thing else. Various organizations helped them with a meal 
a day at greatly reduced prices. The student corps that 
had clubhouses did what they could to provide them with 
cheap food and lodging. The students themselves worked 
at anything they could find in order to get money, only to 
find that the money fell so rapidly that it was worthless 
the day after they got it. 

The Germans believe that the Mensur is the best thing 
in the world to strengthen the will power, determination 
and nerve; and any visitor to a German university in 
recent months cannot help but say that German students 
need all of these things that they can get, and that their 
supply seems inexhaustible. 


The Morning Marathon of the Kissingen 
Water-Drinkers. At Rigtt—Water-Drinking 


is a Serious Matter at a German Bad 


the room and the members 
of the other corps stood on 
the other side of the room 
Duels almost invariably 
take place between the 
members of different corps 
Sometimes one corps chal- 
lenges another corps to a 
duel and each corps names 
the representative; and 
sometimes one student calls 
another student a sheep- 
head or a dumbhead— two 
of the lowest epithets that 
the German brain is able to 
evolve—or bumps into him 
on the street, or looks at 
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This method is adopted for prot 

a duelist were to bend his arm sufficier 
lash at his 


a wide opening that 


to take a swee ping 


opponent 
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his opponent cc 
open be fore the 
The fighting is divided into rounds 
each round consists of about fou 
At the end of each exchange tl 
bawls a command 
‘Bla-a-a! 


upon the sex onds strike up the aword 


uld split his head wide 
stroke could be completed 


of ceremonies 
sounds something like ‘ W here 
their principals and an auxiliary 
steps forward and swabs off ea 
with a piece of gauze soaked in ar 


(Continued on Page 118 














him in a peculiar manner, 
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What's the Hurry? 


PEYEAPOT DOME is more than a scandal, It is a sym- 
hol i symbo! of 


the American attitude towards the 


ation S&S resources 


That attitude has been slowly chang- 
ing during the past twenty years, but it is still the domi 
jant one in many parts of the country 
Qur Government began life with an embarrassment of 
natural riches. Anyone could have about anything that he 


wanted for the asking, and often even that simple for- 


mality was regarded as unnecessary. Finders were takers 


and keeper There was incredible wealth in the ground 


and 


digging it up and cutting it down 


above the ground. And there was incredible waste in 


Slow growth, steady 
growth, sound growth was not good enough for the last gen- 


ratio ind it is ne 


We have 


good enough for us 

not only hunted our game but we have slaugh- 
ve not only conquered the wilderness but 

it. We have not only developed our 

We have not only popu- 


We are 


gutted it 

are trying to Chinafy it. 

great nation, but destroying one. 

toward che last of our great national pot- 

i that the Government or rather a few farsighted men 


ike Roosevelt and Pinehot in the Government—took 


ilarm and managed to hold out some splendid forests, 
me rich oil and coal lands, and some wilderness areas for 
national parks. It took a fight to save these assets for the 
nation. It has been a constant fight to hold them. The era 
of free land is gone. Only the will to grab is left. 

A thin line has stood guard over the salvage, and fought 


1 


the fight against aggressive greed. The public, for the 
most part careless and indifferent, has stood on the side 
ines, too busy with its own affairs to concern itself with 
the great public questions that affect it so profoundly. 
From time to time there have been hysterical outbursts of 
rage over some too raw deal, some too flagrant disregard 
of the popular will, but the people have never been wholly 
on the job, They have been more concerned with surface 
symptoms than with causes, more swayed by sentiment than 
by reflection, more responsive to emotional propaganda 
The kind of necktie that an official 
wears, his mother-in-law’s opinions, a whispered innuendo, 


than to cold facts 


an oft-repeated and baseless “ Did you hear that ve 


or a sensible speech full of wholesome and unwelcome 
truth, is more often the cause of a loss of public favor than 
any real analysis of an official’s qualifications or lack of 
them. Hence we have the demagogue who promises every- 
thing, and the grafter who takes anything. 

Though the public soon tires, the fellow who wants 
something never quits, never forgets—-especially the peo- 
ple’s habit of forgetting. So we find him scheming to trim 
the Indians; to slice a piece off one of the national parks; 
to nose into another for power and water; to reclaim and 
irrigate everything in sight, even though much land under 
to settle 


innocents on semiarid ranges that can never return a 


the plow is half-cultivated and half-bankrupt; 
living to the farmer; to flood the country with cheap labor, 
though we have millions of unassimilated and unassimi- 
lable aliens already. And all towhat end? More great for- 
tunes, more great slums; more jazz, less real joy in life; 
more climbing, less contentment; more froth and less 


substance; more hurry, less reflection; more hell-raising 
and less character building. 

This is about the net of what this quick money buys for 
the individual and what it does to the nation. But decency 
in the acquirement of wealth and moderation in the exer- 
cise of power are the standards which the country must 
demand of its business leaders, no less than of its officials. 

Teapot Dome and all that it symbolizes are the logical 
outgrowth of our old attitude toward our natural re- 
sources. Many men with clear ideas of right and wrong 
about private property still consider that government 
land, water, oil and coal are nobody's land, water, oil and 
that 


the first is fair game for the strong and unscrupulous; and 


coal; that government money is nobody’s money; 
that the second may be spent magnificently, carelessly, 
even wastefully, and that it is really nobody’s business. 

These ideas are being slowly displaced; they must be 
wholly displaced, as they will be when the voter finally 
understands that nobody’s natural resources are his nat- 
ural resources; that when conserved and properly used, 
these assets will make life pleasanter, happier and more 
prosperous for him personally; that nobody’s money is his 
money, and that it is deducted to the last penny from his 
salary, wages and dividends. 

Many of our public servants appreciate, all must ap- 
preciate, that these natural resources, this tax money, are 
a sacred trust, to be conserved and administered as care- 
fully as a private trust for which an executor is held re- 
sponsible by the courts. 

Teapot Dome points to government ownership, in the 
opinion of the partisans of Government in business. On 
the contrary, it points away from it. But it does point to 
higher standards both in private business and in public 
life. 
their own affairs and imposed on the officials they elect. 

Public standards will never rise higher than private 


And those standards must be set by the people in 


standards. From the nature of the case, public methods 
can never rise so high. 


get anywhere except with corrupt public officials. 


Corrupt private business cannot 
Dis- 
honest men cannot get and hold office except with the 
tacit consent of the people. If there are incompetence and 
corruption in office now, more government ownership will 
simply mean more incompetence and corruption. 

We have a reserve of natural resources that the Govern- 
ment does and should own, but not operate. When it 
comes time to work or release any of these resources, the 
Government's function should be to drive a good bargain 
and to make sure that private operation is so conducted as 
to protect the best present and future interests of the 
country. Not more public ownership, but a better public 
conscience is needed. 

Teapot Dome, though significant of an American atti- 
tude toward its natural resources, may easily be exagger- 
ated as a symptom of conditions in Washington, especially 
just now while we are running down the offenders with 
dogs, with old boy Politics baying along in the lead. 
Undoubtedly there is plenty of carelessness and incom- 
petence in Washington. Of actual corruption we do not 
believe there is a great deal. But a nation that can see 
nothing in a primeval forest except lumber; in a water- 
fall except power; in its natural resources and beauty except 
quick money with which to buy houses and yachts, women 
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and wine, is in a bad way. If the Senate inquiry teaches 
us that these things are not the sole end of man, if it curbs 
the rampageous livewire, booster, go-getter, jazz spirit of 
the day in some degree, we can well spare the oil. 

Corrupt officials, and those corrupt and corrupting busi- 
ness men who are the exponents of the doctrine of grab and 
loot, are the real agents of the Bolshevists in this country, 
the true propagandists for Communism and revolution. 
And they are a greater danger to the peace and security 
of the Republic than the Reds. 

t is because of the insensate greed of the few that the 
great body of honest business men is hampered and 
hamstrung by governmental restrictions imposed in an 
effort to curb the unfair, the ruthless and the dishonest. 
Beneath all this soak-the-rich talk there is a blind groping 
to reach the rapacious, the predatory rich. These men are 
It is the 


dirty rich who are responsible for the legislative woes that 


the greatest enemies that honest business has. 


afflict the clean rich and the decent American business 
men. To them we owe the multiplication of commissions, 
bureaus, snoopings, red tape, interference with legitimate 
activities, corrupt officials and dirty politics. They have 
no party but their pocket, no polities but privilege. Unless 


they are destroyed they will destroy the nation. 


Mr. Wilson 


IME alone, and by slow degrees, sums up the only ap- 
praisals of the great ones of earth that can be of much 
use to posterity. At least a generation must pass before the 
clouds and vapors of passion and prejudice, idolatry and 
hatred are blown away and the commanding figure stands 
in the clear light of the past. In these matters History 
never hurries. She has all the time there is. 
Few men had a livelier realization of these things than 
Mr. Wilson. 


his how tawdry a thing is popular adulation. 


Few have learned by experience as bitter as 


From the personal standpoint, if from no other, events 
fully justified one steadfast guiding policy that signally 
influenced the last dozen years of Mr. Wilson’s public life 
Acquainted with the fallibility of contemporary judgment, 
he paid small heed to it. He deliberately waived his right 
to a preliminary hearing, as it were, and allowed his acts 
and policies and lofty projects to go over for final judgment 
before the court of posterity. He would be a rash prophet, 
indeed, who asserted with any pretense of authority that 
the verdict of the future will diminish Mr. Wilson’s fame 
rather than add to it. j 

And yet there are certain things we know already. We 
know that Mr. Wilson touched the conscience of a self- 
seeking world. He set up certain new standards of national 
morality and of international justice. He attempted more 
than he or any other man could accomplish; but we cannot 
say that he failed utterly in his great undertakings. A frail 
but gallant figure, the most tragic statesman of our time, he 
was dashed hither and yon in the seething tide-rips of inter- 
national and party strife. 

Mr. Wilson failed to get the assent of a majority of his 
countrymen to those courses of action he believed would 
most firmly establish the principles for which he was work- 
ing. And yet this does not mean that he left our national 
consciousness as he found it. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. He wrote in the hearts of all, friends and 
foes alike, memorandums of certain great conceptions, 
sound fragments for the drafting of a code of international 
morals, a lofty system of live and let live. 

It is idle to speculate upon what greater thing Mr. Wilson 
might have accomplished for the world if he had possessed 
that excessively rare power to make over his own tempera- 
ment and root out every element of potential weakness, 
every tendency that might stunt the development of his 
plans. Strong men have strong qualities, with all the de- 
fects that lie in those qualities. The sum of these qualities 
is the man himself. They can no more be separated from 
him than can the long inheritance of which they are part 
and parcel. 

No one will deny that Mr. Wilson gave the world the 
best he had. We know that he had high intentions, a noble 
and dauntless courage and an unquenchable love for his 


fellow men of all nations and languages. 
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i yet it 


memorable places of the world, for here it was that the 
Armistice was signed 


For 


nobility of 


more than a thousand the 
forest of 


Napoleon Bonaparte and Napoleon ITI did 


likewise; while even up to the begin 


years the kings and 


France came out to hu in the 


Compiégne 


was still plentiful. 


Perhaps there was a certain measure of ironic 


justice in 


the fact that it was in these same shadowed recesses that 
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the eagle of imperial Germany, after all its soaring ambi 


tions for a place in the sun, should have come fluttering 
down to die in the darkness of the early hours of a drizzling 
November morning 

And, indeed, this very 
monument to the glorious dead of France, placed at the 
of 
must appropriately go on 


The two tracks, 


idea has been exemplified in a 


end the Carrefour de |l’Armistice, beyond which one 


foot to the histori 


spot itself. 
Marshal 


fully pre- 


upon which stood the trains of 


Foch and the German delegates, have been care 


served, and the exact positions of the two cars are marked 


with the same simpli whic aracterized the original 


event. A long granite tablet has been placed between the 
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rails, bearing in one case the inscription, “Les Plénipo 


‘Le Maréchal 


center of the clearing there is an er 


Allemands,”’ and in 
Foch.’ In the 


rranite slub upon which has been graven, in no uncertain 
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tentiaires the otner, 
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terms, the fact that on this spot the war was brought to a 
triumphant end. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
noble simplicity of construction; a more absolute confidence 


that it is the event, and not the ornamentation therecf 
that counts. 

It would almost appear as if the dictators of the Ar 
mistice, realizing the utter hopelessness of finding a back 
ground worthy of the greatest event of modern times, had 
made it as unpretentious as possible. The Germans, de- 


scending from an ordinary railroad car, stepped into a 


clearing in the midst of an unbroken forest, far from the 
line of battle as it then stood. They were met by Marshal 
Foch in the dining car of his own train and there given the 
terms of the Armistice, which were signed in that same car 
a few hours later 

It may seem curious, or even almost ludicrous, that thi 
document, for which the whole world was waiting 


ble 


an ordinary railroad diner and that the final draft of 


agonized anxiety, should have been signe d on the ta 
peace terms should have been handed to the German 
their examination in 
hotel in 


the dining room of a magnifi 


Versailles. But, in a way, it was symbolic: 
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this for a slogan ‘There's 
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Hear, hear!" said May 
belle admiringly 
At-a boy !” said little 
lohn Pershing 
The candidate rose 
feet. There was a sud 
ilence as his family 
in puzzled 
wonder 
My friends,’ he said 
presently in a deep voice, 
i am overwhelmed by the 
onor you have onferred 
ipon me. In choosing me 
; your standard bearer | 
trust that the American 
Party Loud cheers 
Thank 
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friends 
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oming more impressed. ‘‘ But I won’t invite Mrs. Katz to 
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Columnist —"‘You've Onty Boosted My New Book Six Times in Your 
Cotumn This Week, and I Mentioned Yours Seven Times!" 

Dramatic Critic — ‘Glad You Spoke of it, Old Chap. 
Play Tonight and I'tt Bring in Your Book Three Times—JSo Then 
You't!t Owe Me Two Boosts" 


I’m Reviewing a 


selected a leader who will prove himself worthy. This nomi- 
nation comes to me unsolicited—- may] say unexpected 
Mr. Hogboom was composing his speech of accept- 


ance, Newman Levy. 
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Skeptics 


E DON i believe in miracles or 1 agi 
The ignorance of those that do is tragi 

We don’t believe Aladdin's tale of riche 
We don’t believe in Santa Claus or witche 
Or elves contrived for amiably deceiving 
The infant mind ; we spe nd our time be lie ving 
That gilded stock certificates will double 
Our means without the slightest risk or trouble 
That illnesses 
Or else by gulping doses out of vial 


are cured by brave denial 


7 hat morals can be made by le qt slation, 
And that Good Citizens can save the natior 
The world and possibly the equinoxre 

By shoving slips of paper into boxes 


Arthur Guiterma? 


The Universal Sales Manual 


A Collection of Infatlible Sates:-Closing 
Arguments 


worst 


her complexion used to be a loi 
than yours, dearie, and she’d never have been a 
star like she is if someone hadn’t told her about 
this clay, just like I’m telling you; and just lool 
what it did!” 

genuine Scotch that just came off the 
boat; and if you don’t want to take my word for 
it—-why, I know a man I ean call that will be 
tickled to get the chance.’ 

: and it was only forty-two years ago that 
our general manager, a young fellow just like your 
self, came in here looking for a job, and he got 
lots less than we're offering you, and now 4 

: I’m not one that would pick up with any 
one, but just as soon as you came past the table I 
knew you was a man that a girl that always tries 
to do the right thing could trust herself with, even 
if it was a little unconventional.”’ 

. and the little feller keeps saying, ‘Why 
doesn’t daddy tum home? I want my daddy,’ that 
cute, Jim.”’ 

" we know it’s all right, honey-girl, and 
we don’t care what the rest of the world thinks as 
long as we can be together, and you know that just 
as soon as I can get a divorce x 

to put a man at the helm whose interests 
are the people’s interests; who has a heart that 


beats in sympathy with the great pulsing heart of human- 
ity; who stands four-square for justice and democracy 
and a chance for all; who keeps his eyes firmly fixed on 
the ultimate goal, with an unalterable determination 


never to veer from the fur 
row until America has beer 
given back to the people 
who made it the most mag- 
nificent commonwealth, 
and the greatest nation, 
and whose heritage it is.” 

; and they’re only 
sold in a sealed package, 
and have to be shipped by 
express; and if I let you 
have this last bunch of gen- 
uine artist-model pictures, 
you've got to promise not 
to open them till you get off 
the train and not to let any 
one know where you got 
‘em,”’ 

I just says to my 
self, ‘If Bill’s got it he'll 
let me have a little till Sat- 
urday, because old Bill’s 
never forgot the little fa- 
vors I’ve done for him!’”’ 

“ the girls all said 
I couldn’t do it, but I just 
told them, ‘You just leave 
Mr. Wachus to me, because 
we understand each other, 
and I’ve found that, in spite 
of his stern appearance, he 
has a heart of gold; and I 
just know that once I tell 
him how much his contri- 
bution will mean ned 

? I just says to my 
partner here when I seen 
you looking in the window, 

Continued on Page 145 
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Why people make it their meal 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup is a luncheon that satisfies 
without being “heavy” 


At dinnertime, its fifteen tempting and delicious 
vegetables, cereals and beef broth contribute hearty 
nourishment. 


Supper is likely to be a puzzling meal. You want to 
be conscious that you ve eaten something really substantial. 
But your appetite doesn't call for a lengthy meal. 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup is just right for supper. 


Then there's the extra meal so many women find 
necessary during their working day. This invigorating 
soup is ideal for it! 


It’s so delicious — luncheon, dinner, supper! 


Soup for health 


every day! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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PLATINUM HAINDCUFTF 
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ve like other people 
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and hold up 
terrible.”” She sighed 
money and sending us 
Her voice died away 
Hallie,” agreed Web quietly 
n would want his executives to 
But he doesn’t, or 
‘It wears me out, 
and the planning to pay a little some- 
eck to those who are making the 
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she went on. 
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If You Send for Croyle I'm Through. 
Tonight, and I Don't Come Back" 

most noise. Joe's been after me to go back home to see 
father and mother and rest up. But I couldn’t; 
wasn’t any money until today. Joe cashed a big expense 

She stopped and eolored. Anne stirred 
“Oh, it’s wrong of me to bother you with my 
troubles."’ Hallie said in quick contrition; but Anne spoke: 

“No, it isn’t, dear. If it helps you we want you to do it.”’ 

She slipped an arm about Hallie’s waist. Hallie gave her 
a grateful smile and resumed: 

‘I feel if we could just get away from Motor City and 
start all over again— but He could 
be transferred to some other plant, Buffalo or Chicago or 
Jersey City. But he says it would be just the same after a 
little while. His salary wouldn't be any bigger; there’d be 
the same easy expense money, the same crowd that live the 
way we do and spend the way we do. There’d be the same 
cloud of bills in a little while. 


nere 


there 


account 
restlessly 


Joe thinks it’s no use, 


And we'd lose our home 
only start we've made. The bank would 
keep it on the mortgage. 


really the 


“I know how he feels. He just doesn’t want to go away 
from all his friends here. And he doesn’t want to take the 
plunge with a new company. I told you we've been spoiled. 

t’s so dreadfully easy to drift and—and dodge the trades- 
men with their sour faces as long as we can. But you can’t 


I Leave This House 


dodge them all forever.’”’ She tried to smile. 
“Do you know how we're lighting the house? 
Candles !’’ 
“Candles!” 
“Yes. We had Joe’s life-insurance premiums 
to pay, so we neglected the light bills for 
or four months. 


SBY Anne spoke in quick surprise. 

three 
They've refused us service. Joe 
says he’ll settle it and have the light tur 
again out of the next pay check. But last spring 
it was the water, and once before it was the gas.” 

“Hallie, I could take c f the 
electric bill ed her hand. 

“Oh, no, Web! I 
permit it. Anyway, it isn’t 
sary. I’m leaving on the midnight 
train tonight, and Joe’ll stay at the 
club until I get back. That isn’t 
the help I wanted. It’s something 
else.”” 

““T’m ready, 
her. 

“Well, Joe feels that 
just cut away from 
Corporation and star 
other company with diff 
ods it might be all right. It 
be so necessary to spend fo 


ed or 


are of 
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Hallie,’” Web assured 
‘ould 
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some 
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to throw money abo 
could live simply and ther 
be any extravagant 

“Oh, if we could!” 
her hands in a passior 
“T think it would be 
and contriving to live or 


our 


even save 


somethi 
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comes 


like a game. 
the chance 
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‘Web, the chance 
[wo men have 
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to make Joe gener: 
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sity Club with them 
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over. He seemed quite 

he went away, 
ted to do 
oh, it unnerved 
Atlanta’ 


and it’s so easy and 
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here 
He likes you, Web 


lot of you. 


I was wonderi 
go down and tell him 


pn. 


them, you know, definitely 
could get 
them to wait until 
it over a little more 

She looked at him 
Web rose at once. 

“Surest thing you know, Hallie 
I'd hate to lose you, and all 
but you’re right. The change would 
be just the thing. I'll go 
call him out of his conference and 
ride him until he promises. Don’t 
you worry.”’ He smiled reassur 
ingly. | half ar 
hour.”” A thought came. 3ut how’ll you get to the 
train, Hallie? Shall I come back os 

“I’ve ordered a taxi. I'll stay 
comes, and then drive up home for my 
to have good news, Web 

“Til telephone,” “And [ll 
out here if we can get away from those Ge 
in time.” 

He kissed the silent Anne, slipped into his overcoat and 
The new car murmured rhythmically and he 
whizzed along at brisk speed. The theater hour swept the 
streets of those inclined to the playhouses, and few rode 
abroad merely for pleasure, because the air was sharp. At 
the risk of rousing the siren of some lurking motorcycl 
policeman, he blinked at city speed ordinances and did 
thirty miles or better into town. Something within called 
for haste, although he tried to reason that haste was unnec 
essary. Joe would want to think the offer over thoroughly 
He wouldn't go off at half cock and make a snap decision. 
For, after all, here was a real chance. The general manager- 
ship, even of a new and small plant, would pay more than 
the Platinum job. And Joe could grow up with it and do 
better and better as time went on. 
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Scalloped Potatoes—Recipe from Mrs. John Rose, Jackson, Michigan 
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“Oh, yes,” replied Anne, her voice an indifferent drawl. 
“Well, then!’’ he exclaimed aggrievedly. ‘I thought 
you said there wasn’t any coal.” 
“There wasn't—and isn’t. Sut the 
ver had his orders not to deliver to us unless we paid 
she waved a slim hand 
It seems our credit isn’t very good in 


multiplied It came about noon. 
ering hall a ari 


and forit. I had no money “so he 


took it away again. 


ib t 

the village.”’ 
Web’s cheeks burned. He felt angry, baffled, humiliated. 
; father and mother, he felt sure, in all the years of their 
ife, never had had such an experience. Yet his 


father rarely earned more in a month than he did in a 


H 


married 


‘Why didn’t you call me?’ 
“The storm put this line out of order. They didn’t get it 
operation again until a little while ago.”’ 
Tardy compunction came to him. As he 
port he put his hand gently 
Poor kid!” he murmured. 


tood behind the 
davet 
ere ana froze 
ill day 

Her attitude made him feel 


there for polite nes 


hand to 
urged 
beneath |} 
‘I did not,” 
elf think so aw 
than ter mysell 
I know i If I'd bee } 
I’m and carried it home in a paper sack 
The 
resentment keeping them apart these la 
He felt a hot, surpr 
hadn't played the game. Nellie Chamber 
taken her to the interurban line 


m toucn 


11S 
she replied cool] 
Chambers 


yele coming 


( 


ly anywhere near town I'd have bought 


He turned away abruptly. film of m 
and 


me away, nderstand 


work ing 


weeks 


taught thickened sing anger toward her. She 


would have 


towr 


with me lor ar 
or even adowr 
headed him cared anything for him she wouldn't have 


noon at bridge, to let him come home to : 
She would have reached the office 
things stood It as a 


due, and he hé 


morgue 


| | told him how 


hmwered 
alary check wa 
pocket But he could hay 
rushed up s 

But she 
office ance to 


ome fuel 

deli 

and discommode hin 
He retired 


emerged when Ell 


put him in the hole 


to the 


annoy 


ulkily behind the ev 


game 
He 


ing Ellen with a heavy 


pede paper 


lool red wooler 


cre inder her white apron, felt be 


} 


trands of gray wool 


Ham room slippers ornamented with long 


“This Isn't Just a Call,"’ She Said at Last. “I Came Because I 


We — Need Heip" 


March &,1924 


During the unsatisfactory meal his resentment steadily 
toward himself, toward Anne, toward Croyle, toward 
his job. Hang it, if he had the spunk of a rabbit he’d do 
something or demand a transfer or mend their 
way of living. His salary 
meant absolutely nothing except a handful of dollars that 
they threw away, skittering it as boys skitter flat stone 
over the surface of water. Something like this would hap 
pen every month or two in the future unless he bucked uy] 
and squared away. 

“Well,” said Anne when, dir If 


in her.own corner of the davenport again, “do we stay here 


rose 


cut loose 
They couldn’t go on this way. 


er over, she curled herse 


and shiver or go somewhere and get warm?”’ 
‘I don’t know h 
stiffly; 


She 


ow we can go anywhere,” he retu 


“‘we haven't ar 


lV 


pause d before reply ir 


effect of her 


phoned 
from the 
Jelley 

Doubt ar 


ue,”’ 
d 


turned toward | 


pros 
butI can’ts 
toappreciate 
Motor (¢ ity ha 
always been n 
home. I don’t 
why | 
should be forced to leave 
it. 


see 


) His anger flared at what 
he chose to feel was her 
reasonableness. He failed 

to consider that both 

struggled in the 
net—-that what irked him 
also irked her; that each 
blamed the otherforthings 
beyond their control. 
Continued on Page 36 
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As one owner says, the 
only way to resist buying 
a New V-63 Cadillac is to 


refrain from riding in‘ it. 
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Continued from Page 34) 

you'll have to economize, I can 
su bought thirty dollars’ worth of hat the 
‘t need it any more than I need a 
two dinner gowns. In heaven's 
e three or four others that are 
lose more at bridge every week than 

You let Ellen do the marketing 
e, She wastes enough to keep a family of 
ou'll have to do is discharge her. There 
vork here but what you ean do it yourself.”’ 
Her eyes 


led and sprang off the davenport 


ou're a model of thrift!’ she retorted furi 
at the University Club, or 
just as expensive, whether the company 
You had a new suit three months ago, 


have luncheon 
not 
red another. Your overcoat’s only a year 
‘t do; it hasn't a belt across the back; it 
I suppe You buy silk 
‘if dozen.” “What's the use? 
us anywhere; I don’t care to waste an eve 
But just remember this: If 
hing around here you'll do your full 


se that is the reason 
She stopped 


aver economies 


toward the niche beside the fireplace, where 
don asmall table. He stepped in front 
are you going to do?” 
me out and get us.” 
ft him then 

n't stand for it! 

my wife! 

throat 


z@ what you ve 


I'm fed up on that 


iand to her 


said she asked quietly 


1 the ld glow of northern light 

it remained stubborn 

and I stick to it,” he replied. ‘‘He’s been 
ou ever since he came here. Every time 

he 4 man can’t work or feel 


swith you 
en he knows a thing like that is going on.’ 
want She 
were a stranger, a repulsive 
realized that she seemed 
this remarkably pretty girl with a blazing 
ither cheek and a proud, tilted little chin 


the real reason you to go.” 
though he 


with a pang, 





“Mere's What 


It was not the girl he had married; it was unthinkable that 
he had ever held her in his arms. ‘‘You want to leave 
Motor City because you can’t trust your wife. You have 
to watch her all the time.’’ She dropped her hands in a 
sudden gesture. ‘‘I] wonder if you know how beastly —how 
insulting you are!” 

The heat went out of him; he saw clearly. 

“IT want to go because we're ruining ourselves here,”’ he 
told her steadily. ‘‘ We're sinking in a—in a sort of swamp 
of easy money. I want to go because I don’t like Croyle. 
I can’t respect him, and I can’t stand his crawling around 
you. So’’—he raised a clenched fist—‘“‘I’ll ask for a trans- 
fer tomorrow.” 

“When you know I don’t want to go? You'd take me 
against my will?”’ 

‘I can’t take you against your will,”’ he pointed out 
quietly. “‘I want you to come, of course. But whether you 
do or not, I’m going. This is a time when I feel I must make 
the decision. I’ve made it. I hope you'll abide by it, Anne; 
but you’re free to do what you want to do.” 

“In that case I suppose I'm free to avoid pneumonia if 
I can.”” She picked up the telephone. 

“Wait, Anne, before you call. If you send for Croyle 
I'm through. I lcave this house tonight, and I don’t come 
back.” 

The accumulated effects of the past months drove them 
downhill and apart. They could not stop, nor make a stand 
against this force they created. Without an instant’s delay 
Anne raised the receiver from the hook and called the 
Bellevue’s number. Web stood watching her. Their glances 
crossed and clashed. 

“Belleyue?”’ she said presently. ‘‘ Will you page Mr. 
Croyle, please? Yes; C-r-o-y-l-e.’’ Another short delay, and 
then: “Carl? This is Anne. Yes, you may come out. I’!l 
be ready.” 

The receiver clicked back into place. Web went out 
without speaking and mounted the stairs. He came back 
presently, carrying a bag hastily packed. He set it down 
Anne, from nervous excitement as much as cold, shivered 
in front of the dying fire. 

“Anne,” he began uncertainly, ‘“‘this—this is 
Won't you send him back when he comes?” 

“No” 

‘Consider what it means 


serious. 


I can’t continue to live with 
you if you do what I don’t want you to do, if you make me 
a laughingstock, make me miserable ™ 

She flung over her shoulder, “‘ You preach to me about 
what I should do! You should be down on your knees ask- 
ing my forgiveness for the things you've insinuated.’ 

“Then you - 

“No!” 

He put on his overcoat in the hall 
drearily through the 
opening of the door and its closing. 


The wind moaned 


house in the moment between the 


What He Left,"’ Gulped Web 
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Croyle dropped the knocker. Light hurrying feet sounded 
in the hall and Anne appeared, trim in her long coat and 
little jade-green turban. She seemed headily high-spirited 
as she gave him her hand. 

“This is nice of you, Carlos. Let’s go,”’ she commanded, 
and closed the door behind her. 

““Where’s Web? Isn’t he coming?” he inquired, follow 
ing her down the snow-piled brick walk. 

“No; he’s not here.’ 

His ear, attuned to remote significances in women’s 
voices, caught something now which set his pulses racing 
He keyed at once, leaning forward in his eagerness like a 
hunter on a plain trail. 

Croyle’s car, an inclosed one, proved gratefully warm to 
Anne. A heater connected with the engine defied outdoor 
temperatures. The upholstery was deep and yielding. She 
relaxed in its intimate comfort. The change seemed strik 
ing after the barnlike bleakness of the little house. Snow 
crusted on the windshield. The lights cut a tunnel in the 
whirling white bewilderment of wind-harried flakes. Croyle 
drove boldly. The engine roared as the heavy car plowed 
hissingly into the drifts and slued and skidded through 
them. The man considered Anne’s tone and its reveal 
ments. He pondered his course. The note of recklessness 
which she struck; the silent, inciting turmoil of the storm; 
their aloneness and his all counseled bold 
ness, 

When, nearer town, the drifts succumbed to the batter 
ing of many wheels and driving became merely a reflex, he 
said abruptly, ‘‘See here, Anne, you've quarreled with 
Web.” 

“Yes,” she admitted simply 

“And he’s left you.”’ She was silent 

“—T-.” 

“Why? I’ve 
prying; you know that 
friends--in you.’” Eagerness vibrated in his voice 

“*He’s decided to ask for a transfer.”’ 

“*And you won’t leave Moter City?” 
thought flashed through his mind that she 
luctant to go on his account 

“No.” Something of the bitterness of the quarrel with 
Web came back. ‘‘Why should 1? This is my home. Why 
should we give up our house and all our friends just because 
here? 


own desires 


‘*Hasn’t he?” 


no right to ask, I know, Anne. But I’m not 
I'm sincerely interested in my 


The intoxicating 
must be re 


we're spending too much money eco! 
mize " She stopped 
He determined instantly 
ing back; Web must go 
“Of course you could,” he agreed. ‘“‘Where you are 
makes no difference. But’’—-he spoke with well-assumed 
regretfulness—‘“‘I’m afraid the transfer will 
made. He’s just anticipated Mr. Denison a little. The « 
man seems to think Web would do better somewhere el 
He’s coming tomorrow on purpose to arrange it.”’ 
Dismayed, Anne 
She hoped even when 
door closed behind Web that 
act did not mean finality; that 
could win him stay. But 
now the fates took decision out of 
their hands, beyond her power to 


that there should be no draw 


have to 


caught 


breath 


over to 


change. He must go; and she must 
surrender humiliatingly, accept his 
outrageous insinuations as just! 
fied; give up the pleasure and lux 
ury of their present existence, and 
go also. Or—stay 
Stay ! End the distasteful, never- 
ending wrangling over expenditures 
with the harassed, dictatorial 
stranger Web had become. Stay! 
He would send her money, support 
her, until thedivorce. Then 
she shivered. 

“Let’s talk about some 
thing pleasant. I feel 
enjoying myself tonight.” 

The words lighted a smol 
dering fire in Croyle’s eyes, a 
fire that persisted during the 
evening. The visitors were 
two Missouri wholesalers and 
their wives, not so dependent 
for entertainment as the 
usual run. So Croyle danced 
a majority of the dances with 
Anne-—Anne, the vivid, the 
warm and the desirable, 
whose feet seemed scarcely 
to touch the floor, whose eyes 
were never brighter, whose 
smile was never more ready 
and carefree, 

But the bewitched evening 
drew to an end. They said 
good night to the chatty, 
complacent guests shortly 

Continued on Page 165 
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Utility, first, last and all the 
time, is the big feature of the 
Club Sedan. A roomy body, 
ample for five full grown per- 
sons—so generous in space 
that a six-footer sitting in the 
rear seat can stretch his legs 
out full length. The wide doors 
give the car many uses in 
addition to passenger trans 
portation, for heavy, bulky 
articles—goods of almost any 
kind—can readily be put into 
the rear and taken from it 
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Even More Sturdy 
Than Most Touring Cars 


The ruggedness of the good 
Maxwell Club Sedan is little 
short of amazing. 


It is built to stand hard knocks. 
It will actually stand even harder 
use on rough roads than most 
touring cars. 


It is that feature which gives it 
such a wide range of utility. 
You can tour for thousands and 
thousands of miles without a 
thought of loosening up its 
staunch body, or having the doors 
sag and rattle. 


Note the bridge-type construc- 
tion, as shown in the phantcm 
part of the picture. 


Body and door framing is all 
hardwood, unusually substantial, 
and seasoned in our own dry- 


kilns as we know body-lumber 
should be seasoned. 


The metal bracing is stiff, strong 
heavily-ribbed steel and its appli- 
cation is scientifically worked out 
for greatest efficiency. 


The doors are hung on four 
sturdy hinges and supplied with 
double steel supporting wedges. 
They stay square and true. 


There is littke chance for rattle 
and rumble and squeak in such 
a body; and the world knows 
how splendidly dependable the 
good Maxwell chassis is, and how 
little the car costs to run. 


There is no question at all about 
the wide margin of value-superi- 
ority which this Club Sedan offers 
to the buyer. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINI R, ONTARIO 
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CASE OF ACCIDENT 


fhe Glanced Cotdly at Her Poor Shriveted 

ng in the misfortunes of others that 
pleasing, a wise cynic once said 
vw engaged in the practice of law, 
it branch of law known as negli 
the misfortunes, a 
that is 
a ‘‘ beautiful com 


omething in 
of others positively 

a surgeon ove! 

ld and apathetic compared with the 

lawyer as he tells you in rapturous tone 

wonderful deat! Left a widow and six young 


ibsolutely dest 


Cast 
itute,”’ 


it this point, before discussing some less 


of negligence litigation, to say a good 


wt victims of accidents are poor. This is 


io the fact that there are more poor people in 
than rich. There are, however, other reasons 
ren of the rich do not, as a rule, play in crowded 
ts where the 


} 


automobile 


never ceasing stream of traffic, of 
. taxicabs and motor trucks, consti 
The rich do not live in dingy 
lighted halls 
tuirways 


ntinuous menace 


with dimly torn floor coverings 


detective 


Now, when a person sus 
because of the negligence of another, it is 


hould be compensated by the one who is 


and lawsuits are expensive, and 
would seldom be 
claim for damages if our law did not 


Ww yet 


victim of an accident 


ept cases ‘on a contingency,” as the 
a lawyer who represents a plaintiff 
li usually assume all the expenses 


ay be 


a long and difficult litigation, 
ie client If the case terminates 
a share of the damages 


a half 


receives 


i third of 


The Ambulance Chasers 


irrangement, although 50 per cent 


proportion. The more respectable practi 


The 


of competent legal services 


d, and sometimes only a quarter 
the benefit 


! 


nough to fall inte the right hands, and the 


risks, However, the system is subject 
way for a lawyer to make money than 
cident The work is compara 
A fee of a thou- 

ase involving two thousand dollars is 
ana tawyer can hope to get in any other kind of 
Moreover and this is the most important cause of 


i the evil 


CUSES 


returns are large 


negligence law can be practiced success- 

ntellectual and professional equipment 
law. All a negligence lawyer 
Most accident cases are 
by insurance companies. These companies 
usually cheaper to settle a case than 


with asmaller 
branch of 


i diploma and 


iny other 
a case 
ow defended 
ive Ttound that itt 


t. Consequently the negligence lawyer needs only 


<<a. 
Mother, But Gave Her No Sign of Recognition 


to get his case, serve the necessary papers starting the ac 
tion, and then be able to make a good bargain with the 
adjuster for the insurance company difficult 
task. There are successful negligence lawyers who are 
ignorant of the rudiments of their pre 


not a very 


ession, who have 
never tried a case in their lives, and yet who derive large 
incomes from this lucrative practice. If a case cannot be 
settled, which occasionally happens, they retain counsel 
to try it for them. 

The term “ambulance chaser’’ has become a part of our 
language, but ambulance chasing in its strict literal sense 
has become obsolete. There was a time, not so many years 
ago, when the negligence lawyer or his ubiquitous repre- 
sentative would slip through the crowd at the scene of an 
accident and drop his card into the pocket of the uncon- 
scious victim; he would jump the 
back step of the ambulance and throw in a hand- 

But these meth 
ods were crude and ineffective, and they have 
been supplanted by a more up-to-date technic. 

Today every ambulance chaser, to retain the 
ancient phrase, em- 


or else on 


ful of cards as it speeded away 


ploys one or more run 
ners to obtain business 
for him. The word 
“‘business”” is an apt 
one, for in this branch 
of legal practice all 
sense of professional 
ism has disappeared 
There are no standards 
of conduct other than 
those that are enforced 
by compulsion — by the 
menace of disbarment, 
or the penal laws. Am- 
bulanee chasing is a 
business, and not a par- 
ticularly fragrant busi 
that. The 
runners employed by 
negligence lawyers are 
paid either a fixed sal- 
ary or else a weekly 
drawing account, which 
is charged against com 
missions subsequently 
earned. This salary or 
drawing account 
amounts generally to 
about a hundred dollars 
a week. Some runners, 
those employed by the 
successful firms, 
are also provided with 
automobiles. Those 
who receive a flat salary 


ness, at 


most 


By 
Newman Levy 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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addition—about ar 
collected in each case by 


receive a small commission in 


eighth of the fee their em 
ployer. The others, those having a drawing account, 
receive a quarter or even a third 

This is generous compensation, but the runner earns 
it; for his duties include not only landing the case 
for his employer, but preparing it for trial, framing 
up evidence, fixing witnesses, and other little odd jobs 
incident to a modern lawsuit. The fact that 
ambulance chasers have as many as half a dozen run 
ners on their pay roll may indicate the scale upon whic! 
this business is conducted, for in addition to the sal 
aries paid to the runners the lawyer has other heavy 
expenses, 


some 


Runners and Their Methods 


HE most profitable cases are, of course, the hos 

pital cases. The accident victim who has his inju 
ries patched up by the ambulance surgeon and is sent 
home cannot expect to recover large damages. It 
the fellow with the two legs off, the battered ribs and 
the fractured skull who has a really worthwhile disa 
bility. The runner must get to him, his wife or near 
l And the 


est relations before any of his rival runners 
may be 


rigid; no informatior 


given out concerning patients o7 


rules of hospitals are 
their injuries to any 


authorized person his 
surmountable difficulty 


would ordinarily present 
to the ru who. sensir 
IS usUuall) 


the hospital when the ambulance arr But 
humanitarian impulses will not be downed and 


at 


bulance chaser, to further his benevolent activities, usua 
This doc 
tor, for a consideration, will promptly notify the lawyer 


whenever an accident case is brought into the hospital; will 


has one of the hospital doctors on his pay roll 


Continued on Page 182 
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Here’s an Attractive Kitchen Floor! 
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This cheerful kitchen owes 
its charm to the attractive 
Gold-Seal Congoleum By-th 
For the woman who prefers 
entire floor covered, no other printed 


floor-covering is quite so satis 


Congoleum By-the-Yard_ pos 
the same brightness of colors at 
long-wearing qualities that have mad 
Congoleum Art-Rugs so popula: 
with the women of America. 


Easily Cleaned—Waterproof 


Liquids and grease never penetrate 
the smooth, durable surface—a few 
quick strokes of a damp mop make it 
Water 


spotless, as fresh as new. 


can’t injure it. 
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Wihem 


rye! i tat 


\\ for example, 


e if nothing 
the 
stantinople going 
as been in the throes of a wet-or-dry 
urprise the average American, who naturally 

ce the Koran forbids the use of intoxicants, 


ot Cor 
} 


born to prohibition 
rder Persia old Omar Khayyam once 
tanzas to the glorification of wine 
io. There is a big moral gap, how- 
Persians and the Turks, because the 
much more scrupulous as a nation in 

aleohol 

t unknown in Turkey until compara 
ven then it almosc solely centered in 
d was patronized exclusively by for 
y Greeks. It was not until the Allied occu 
the Armistice, the 
that any organized effort 
the liquor traffic. The Allied sol 
1a monstrous thirst which had to 


yple after and 


naiism, 


imnous 


Just 
its undoing in the United 


parallel with America 
aloon led to 

did the growth of the café start the prohibition 
tantinople. History is always repeating 
onstructive or destructive movements 
best to get the historical approach to 
the Koran forbids the 


intoxicants, the substitute 


tinople episode since 
r tiging in 
urke sO tur as 


m ind 
yi providing a congenial 
' was concerned, has always been the 
According to the best authorities, the pioneer 
is opened in Stamboul, the Turkish section 
) the sixteenth century 
nth and seventeenth centuries — and 
to us who regard coffee as a first ne 
the coffee drinker was vigor 
It is said that Murad LV, one 
forbade the both coffer 
y of death. The story is told that 
habit of prowling around the 
sort ol 


“i re wire 


use of 


at night in disguise a 


to detect violations of the 


Underground Politics 


wosition to the cotles 
club of Turkey, and ha 


In the interior it is usually the abode 


contrary, the 


poor man’ 


he place where the presser of fezzes 
ly, only coffee and sweetened drink 
There was 
pipe As 


other Orientals, 


coffeehouses always, of 


water most people know 
t drink their tobacco 
© wanted a stimulant with a kick in it 

native drink called douziko, which is 
Lin the coffeehouses, but is part of the 
It is 
milky 


lien-owned cafe a whitish liquid 
mixed 
with a sense of humor, who probably 


There 


which turns when with 


it, once called it dizzyko 
as a sledge-hammer effect 

urkish consumption of this drink there 

: ordains 


ry Ihe Koran, in substance, 


must 


not look upon the wine when it 
to be white, and the 


happen near-plous 
onscience when he consumed it by the 


belief that he was not evading the reli 


uch, had never been agitated in Turkey 
lurks be lie ved 
In the old 
Abdul-Hamid, various 
for drinking douziko 
aknesses were reported to the sultan by the army 
ifest Constantinople and the other 
Abdul 
time reading espionage reports. He 


when he could get something on some 


occupation, because the 
of the 
8, and espec ially 


iy punished 


church was sufficient 


ich used to ht 
everyone spied on someone else 


was 


out café in Turkey has always been spon 

lien. It was a concession to the growing for 

mm, principally Greeks and Armenians, and so 

fur as Constantinople was concerned, to the constant influx 
of tourist The average Turk, however, seldom frequents 
an café, although under the Allied occupation 

of Turkish restaurants, even in Stamboul, served 

qui 
When | arrived in Constantinople in June, one of the 
rst of news that I heard was that Constantinople 


piece 


th 


ee. 
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was going dry. It appeared that early in the year the 
Angora government had suddenly decided to prohibit 
traffic in liquor in the old capital save in a selected list of 
places to be approved by the Allied commander in chief 
which were to be patronized only by Allied soldiers and 
That familiar clause, ‘‘save for medicinal pur- 
poses,’ was of course added to the injunction. 

Since Constantinople was under Allied control in the 
shape of considerable British, French and Italian armies of 
occupation, and with scores of Allied warships riding at 
anchor in the Bosporus, you naturally ask the question: 
How could the Turks seek to impose this authority? They 
had been beaten to a frazzle in the Great War, and the 
Lausanne Treaty was in the first processes of incubation 
In the answer you find another evidence of the subtlety 
with which the Turks put it all over the Allies, whether in 
registering their will in a mandate at home or in treaty- 
making abroad 


sailors. 


} 


To comprehend it you must go back for a moment to late 
November of 1922 At the Mudania conference, which 
averted war between England and Turkey, it was agreed to 
let the Turks have 8000 gendarmes in Eastern Thrace 
Refet Pasha, 
made governor-general of this area 


one of the ablest of Turkish generals, was 
He asked permission 
to stop over in Constantinople on the way to his new post 
He alleged that because of an accident on a railway train 
when a window was smashed his eyes had become affected 
by flying glass and he needed treatment in a Stamboul 
hospital. Permission was given him by the Allied high 
commissioners and he spent three weeks in Constantinople 
One was 
under Sultan Mohammed VI at Constantinople, which did 
the British bidding; the other Nationalist 
régime at Angora, organized and dominated by Kemal 
Pasha. The Interallied police had absolute charge at Con 
tantinople, 


At that time Turkey had two governments 


Was the new 


which meant that they controlled passports 
The local Turkish gendarmes tool 
Allies 

Instead of having his eyes treated, Refet Pasha began to 
treat with the Turkish administratior 


and policed the city 
their orders from the 
at Constantinople 
At night, and in various subterranean places, he swore every 
Angora government. The 
the and the grand 
When he departed for Thrace he had really estab 


official to allegiance to the only 


persons he overlooked were sultan 
vizier 
lished a unit of the Angora government in Constantinople 
after thi ement by Refet Pasha that the 
left out in the cold by his own people, sought the 
protection of the British, abdicated and departed for Malta 


onan English cruiser, leaving his harem behind him 


It wa achiey 


iltan, 


When the news of his flight became known an enterpris 
ing America 
Constantinople to book, as he phrased it, ‘the six best bets 
in the Needless to say, he did 
not get 


vaudeville manager telegraphed an offer te 


sultan’s discarded harem.” 
them 

It was 
voreed the 


that the 
formerly the sultanate and 
the caliphate were vested in the same person — and named 
the sultan’s heir, Abdul Medjid Han, as caliph. Apparently 
sultan blood is thicker than water, because immediately 
upon his caliphate Abdul became the 
big brother to the abandoned harem and installed them 
in a big palace on the Having a small harem 
of his own, he probably felt he had enough female dis 
tractions 


left 


this 
church and state 


about time Angora assembly di 


accession to the 
Bosporus, 


The excess harem baggage therefore has been 
to its own devices 


A Wide-Open Town 


SA RESULT of Refet Pasha’s coup, the Turks almost 
LY. overnight resumed their old authority in Constanti- 
nople, so that by the time I arrived they were visaing pass- 
ports, introducing drastic frontier regulations that held up 
aliens who had every right to enter Turkey, and finally were 
enabled to launch the prohibition offensive. In fact, Allied 
control in Constantinople during my whole stay was a 
joke. The Turks were in the saddle and their seat became 
firmer and firmer as the Allied evacuation on October first 
drew nearer 

It was shortly after January 1, 1923, that the first hot 
breath of impending drought blew down upon Constanti- 
nople from the direction of Angora. Prohibition was no 
new matter in Turkey. A law prohibiting the vending of 
liquor had been passed by the Grand National Assembly in 
September, 1921; but no one paid any attention to it 
except in Anatolia. This law imposed a heavy fine and the 
bastinado--which means beating hapless individuals on 
the bare heels with a sharp stick —for violations. 

Along in the early spring the Constantinople Turkish 
press, from which all the foreign newspapers get their news, 
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began to unfurl the threat that Con- 
stantinople was to go dry. No one paid 
any serious attention to it, because the 
American colony intimated that there were too many leop- 
holes in a dry belt to worry about it. Meanwhile the 
douziko industry—and it has an important bearing on 
events—had become a flourishing institution, because, 
with the continued stay of the Allied troops and officials, it 
had become a more popular drink than ever before. It is 
much cheaper than imported spirits. 

As a matter of fact, the Turks were not so keen about 
prohibiting liquor in Constantinople as they were to do 
two other things. One was to make a display of their 
nationalistic authority and flout the dwindling power of 
the Allies. The other was to put the Greek café owners out 
of business. There were 3000 of them in Constantinople 
alone. Everything Hellenic was a red rag to the victorious 
Moslem. 

Morally, the Turks were justified in regulating liquor 
consumption. That some curb on the wild night life of 
Constantinople was necessary almost went without saying 
I used to think that Shanghai was the fastest city in the 
world: First, because of its amazing consumption of liquor; 
and second, because nearly all the adventuresses in the 
world seemed to be parked there. It is not a patch on Con 
stantinople under the Allied régime. With nightfall the 
streets were thronged with the soldiers and sailors of 
nearly half a dozen nations, all looking for trouble. The 
only wartime precedent of it was Salonica, which registered 
the very lowest ebb of human dissipation. The Turks, 
however, were not altogether animated by altruistic mo 
tives, as | have pointed out. I am convinced that their first 
idea was to show the Allies what they could do 
for April first. The only 
places that were supposed to be exempted were a selected 
list of certain hotels and cafés frequented by the Allied 
soldiers and sailors. Everybody stocked up and there was 
really and for the first 
When the first of the 
emnily that, ** 


At first the dry dawn was set 


time some anxious anticipation 
month arrived it was announced sol 
because the shopkeepers could not liquidate 
until May first.”’ 


The Turks did not see the joke in the announcement 


their stocks there is a postponement 


When the Bolt Fell 
of delay. History, serious and 
They have 
that man’s life when he 
swears off from tobacco, golf, liquor, or even matrimony 


yer began the game 


otherwise, has recorded many elastic dates 


to deal with solemn time in a 


No movable feast was ever quite so movable as the day set 
apart for the inauguration of the bone-dry era in Constan 
tinople. By actual count it was postponed exactly five 
times, and it has never actually come to pass except by 
accident and in this wise 

On May first a Turkish official accidentally announced 
that the dry era had started. There was a frantic locking 
of café front doors and an equal unbolting of rear and side 
ones. Five hours later came the official statement that the 
previous notice was premature and that the dry law had 
again been postponed. That the Turks were preparing a 
line of safe retreat from their decision was shown from the 
following paragraph which appeared in all the Turkish 
papers: 
The new decision came as an immense relief. It is certain 
that the dry régime would do more harm than good to Turkish 
economy and to the prosperity of Constantinople 


This brings us to June. On the morning of the sixteenth 
and I happened to be in Constantinople at the time—the 
following proclamation was published in every newspaper 


1. The Prohibition Law of September 14, 1921, will be put 
into force in the Constantinople vilayet from June sixteenth 

2. The stocks of those who have made declarations will be 
immediately sealed in the presence of two agents, one from the 
health direction and the other from the Public Debt Adminis 
tration. The owners of these stocks are bound to export then 
within two months. At the end of two months stocks found in 
their hands wili be seized, and they will be tried. 

3. Aleoholie stocks in depots or shops belonging to persons 
who have not handed in their declarations to the vilayet, despite 
the repeated announcements, will be seized by the police, and the 
owners will be tried. 

4. Police posts will proceed to close all taverns and aleohol or 
beer factories in their regions and will prevent the use and sale 
of alcohol in all other public places. 

5. On the written demand of the Allied High Comnissioners 
there has been drawn up a list of establishments which wil 
temporarily remain open Ser the use of Allied soldi-rs and sailors 
Turkish subjects are forbidden to consume alcoholic 
the localities which are set apart for Allied officers and soldiers 


drinks 1 


That day | took some Americans to lunch at a well 
known open-air restaurant owned by a Greek who had sud- 
denly become a Czech national. In the eyes of the Turk, 
everything Greek was tainted; so the Hellenes assumed 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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When you add a Loud-speaker 
to your set ~ ~ 


» yw ° . . 
An Eveready ‘C Battery will improve the tone — with economy 
HE use of the loud speaker has multiplied radio e Eveready “C” Battery i 
enjoyment in countless homes. But ofttim« ontributiotr t economical, 
the music, operas, plays and addresses coming from _ operatiot is the product 
the loud peaket are distorted This is not the 
loud speaker's fault. An Eveready “C” Battery 
added to the amplifiers of any II 
trouble 
An Eveready “C” Battery saves current—it 
makes the “B” Battery last much longer, some 
times tripling its lite. The “C” Battery should 
outlast any battery in your set and greatly improve 


the naturainess of! reprodu tion. 
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Kor five years now, Goodyear Cord Truck Tires 
have been standard equipment on the passenget 
buses of the Yellowstone Park Transportation Com 
pany, each year carrying tens of thousands of sight 
seers in security and comfort over the trails of that 
mountain wonderland. 


In this service, where the essentials of tire perform 
ance are safety, punctuality and economy, these 
Goodyear Truck Tires have traveled more than 
6,000,000 tire miles and borne over 125,000 people. 
In this arduous duty their average mileage during 
every park season is as much as the usual truck tire 
sees in a year of ordinary hauling. 


Many of them will start out again in June, this 
All of them 


have a record for long, economical wear and for 


year, on their fourth season of service. 


av Cord Truck Tire 
4 part of 


Goodve sgainst background 


the (oodyear Card-equipped fleet af the Yellowstone Par 


dependable freedom from trouble, in which both 


their users and makers take justifiable pride. 


The Transportation Company’s reports show that 
with each passing year the average seasonal mileage 
of Goodyear Cord Truck Tires has been steadily in- 
creased, until in 1923 it was nearly three times what 
it was in 1918. 


This constantly finer performance under most exact 


ing conditions of use is the best possible evidence of 


the improvements incorporated in the Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tires of today. 

These betterments include a new and improved rub- 
ber compound, thicker and stronger sidewalls, and 
the All-Weather Tread, making a more 
dependable, more powerful and more economical 


bev eled 


Goodyear Cord Truck ‘Tire than ever before. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD 


Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubbér Co., tne 


f actual photograph (Copyrighted 
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(Continued from Page 40 

every conceivable nationality except the Abys- 
sinian. Just to try out the dry law, we ordered 
some beer. To our surprise it was immediately 
fetched. When we expressed our concern over a 
possible evasion of the new prohibition law, the 
man replied, ‘They have put it off again. It is 
now set for August first.’’ 

When August first rode around there was 
again a postponement, this time on the ground 
that it would inconvenience the Allied soldiers 
and sailors. In the meantime the Hoja Mussa 
Kiazim, the Minister of Religious Affairs in the 
Angora cabinet, resigned on the grounds of 
health. The word “hoja,” I might add, is the 
Turkish word for high priest. The real reason for 
this prelate’s retirement was a difference of opin- 
ion over the dry régime. He wanted it enforced, 
but the government had about come to the con 
clusion that it was unwise to sacrifice the revenues 
from the sale of alcohol. They were also in 
fluenced by the protests of the vine growers, who 
presented a petition declaring that they would 
be ruined if the country went dry. 


Wet, Dry and Wet 


N SEPTEMBER it was announced that pro 

hibition, as such, would not be imposed in Con- 
stantinople, but that the law would be modified 
so as to quadruple the tax on the sale of alcoholic 
drinks. The official announcement stated : 


It is forbidden to take drink openly and to get 
drunk. 

It is forbidden to open new cabarets. Those open 
ing new cabarets will have all their material requisi 
tioned and will have to pay a fine of from 100 to 1000 
Turkish pounds. They will also be subject to in 
prisonment for from two months to six years. Any 
person caught in the act of drinking openly will pay 
a fine of from fifty to 500 Turkish pounds and will be 
subject to imprisonment for from one month to one 
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the approach, if you go by rail, is a curious cros 
section of peoples and events The Orient Ex 
press, which runs from Paris to Constantinople, 
is the most interesting train in the world, because 





it goes through more different countrie 
other. You start out by dining in French 

have a succession of meals that are Swiss, Italian, 
Slovene, Serbian, 





Bulgarian and Greek 
This is bad enoug! 
pay in the currency of the country through whi 
You get 
your geography from your bill. This means that 
from a breakfast in Swiss francs you pass to a 
lunch in Italian lire and to a dinner in Serb 
dinars. Before you realize it you are making : 
wild calculation the fol 


but in the dinit g car you 


you happen to be momentarily passing 





lowing day in Bulgaria: 
leva, while the next wrestle is with a Greel 
drachma or a Turkish pound, With Europea 


exchanges acting like inmates of a madhouse, t! 


‘ 
oniy recourse is to fall back on the French france 
and use it throughout the trip 


Incidentally, 
more than one dining-car steward has lost } 
mind making out the bills of his patror 


Like a Faded Belle 


OREOVER, a trip on the Orient Express i 


rarely complete without contact with a rev 


olution or some other kind of national upheaval 
I reached Sofia, for example, on the day after the 
revolution that put Stambouliski, the peasant 
premier, out of commission and which eventuaily 
cost his life. The train was under martial law 
throughout our journey in Bulgaria. Troop 


guarded the doors and the usual harmles 
toms visit became a third-degree examinatior 
At the Greek frontier ev ery compartment wa 





searched, because at that time Stambouliski wa 
in flight and was believed to be making | 
Turkey. The Bulgarian police even searched th 


kitchen of the dining car, ¢ xpecting the fugitive 





year. 


The net result of all these months of side 

stepping was that instead of looking to liquor as 
a hindrance to the new nationalistic régime, it became in 
effect a sort of fiscal aid. In the announcement of the fi- 
nancial program of the Angora government, Fethi Bey, 
the then premier, stated that the government looked to 
large revenues from the taxes on alcohol and salt. At 
first it was proposed to put a 250 per cent ad-valorem duty 
on all imported spirits. This was later reduced to 136 per 
cent. The first plan was to sell bottles bearing the govern- 
ment wrappers and only of a certain quality and strength. 
The license to sell was to be given solely to foreigners, and 
drinking only be indulged in private. The heavy fine on 
drunkenness in public remains. All these moral scruples 
have come to naught. Early in Febru- 
' ary of this year, the Grand National 
Assembly scrapped the prohibition law 
on the ground that the government 
needed the revenue from the tax on al- 
coho!. You may be sure that there are no 
mourning bands on display in Turkey 
4 as a result of this decision, especially in 
Constantinople, where the up-to-the 
minute Turk will not disdain a cocktail 
or spurn a whiskey-and-soda. 
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A Street of Harem Ho 
From St. Sophia's Mosque to the Bosporus 


I have told the story of the dry crusade in Constanti 
nople not to put false hopes into the minds of optimistic 
Americans. Neither is there any intention to indict the 
Turks as consumers of alcohol. The vast bulk of the people 
are really abstemious, which is one of the best things in 
their character. It is said that many years ago a powerful 
sheik was asked why the Moslems did not occasionally 
indulge in a little liquor. His reputed answer was: 

“Tf a drop of fermented wine would drop into a well and 
the well be filled up with earth, and later the grass should 
grow over it, and sheep should eat that grass, no true Mos- 
lem would ever knowingly eat of that sheep.” 


A City of Baffling Diversities 


FUNDAMENTAL defect in the Turkish character is a 
curious aversion to finality. As I showed in previous ar- 
ticles of this series, the Turk likes to leave things in the air 
Prohibition therefore shows the Turk running true to form 
I doubt if all this could have happened in any other place 
but Constantinople, which is a city of baffling diversities 
as well as nationalities. It is said of her that language and 
religion separate rather than unite the population. Even 





mes in Constantinople. This Street Leads 


premier to be hiding behind the stove. This was 


a joke in more ways than one, because he hap 


pened to be a fat man, and dining-car kitche 
as travelers know to their sorrow, are notoriously smal! 
This is not the place to dilate on the departed gloric 
Constantinople, once the throne of impe rial power 
that new taggere 
even a barbaric world. Gone are the pomp and pageant of 
those florid Byzantine days. Only ruin and a 
tawdriness remain. The Turks never repair anything, not 
even their fortunes. Once aruin, alwaysaruin. Constan 
tinople is the shell of grandeur. Like a faded belle he 
clings pathetically to the memories of past triumphs 
What interests us is the city of today, with a pi 
turesqueness of human and humorous interest unmatched 





tome whose wealth and wantonnes d 


} ] 
colossal 
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The Famous St. Sophia Mosque Which May Yietd Vast Treasures Should Constantinople Fait 
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The Burnt Column on Which the Statue of Constantine Formerty Stood 
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ywhere, not excepting Peking. Just as a Chinese domi- 
sa group of distinct houses, so is Constantinople a 

ion of almost Stamboul, on the site 
Byzantium, is the stamping ground of the Turk 


Across the Golden 


eparate cities 
rent 
d the one homoge neous section 


Horn is Galata, with 


dancers of Petrograd and Moscow ballets were singing jazz 
songs and teaching the fox trot in the restaurants. 

There was an American touch to all this Russian mélée 
which was often so tragic as to be almost humorous. In 
the first rush of refugees from Siberia was an American 
negro named Thomas, who spoke 
Russian so fluently that it tainted 





its wharves and shiy 
‘ jowest 
1 1 . > 
which imperce 
Pera, 


larter 


merges into 


foreign qu 
yond the Bosporu 
Jtarl, whicn is 


All the 


ommunity 


tolia 


matchless s 

ters, the Golden 

the and 

Sea of Marmora 
Inthis George Wash 

pie 

ity is a 
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of a com 
of 
almost be 
On 


ington 
mu welter 
nationalitic 
md description 
famous 
which 


Galata 
link 
Pera, 
thirty different tar 


Stamboul with 
guages poken 
every day. It is reall) 
the most fascinating of 
ill international high 
the 
keys and camels have 
toll. The only 


exemptions are beggars 


are 


ways. ven don 





to pay 


A View 
tinople, Showing the 


of Constan:s 
and soldiers. The beg 
such a 
the first Turkish 
that the foreigner learns are “ Haidee 
which means “ Beat it 
At the hotel in Pera where I lived I had an 
Armenian valet, a Rumanian maid, a Greek 
barber, an Italian waiter and a Serbian mani 
cure. Here is a combination difficult to match. 
The valet had worked for the German consul- 
general for twenty-five years and could best 
With the maid I had to 
with the rest of the cos 
servants English in vari 


gars are curse 


that 


words 


Business Section 


gil,”” 


articulate in German 
ce al in rene h, while 
mopolitan congress of 
ous degrees of distortion was the agency 

I might add, however, that French is almost 
The 
a person born in Turkey of 


universally spoken in Constantinople 
that is 
alien parents —is the greatest language shark 
One of the little bell boys 
seven languages fluently 


Levantine 


! have ever know: 
at my hotel spoke 
When I asked him how he acquired them he 
grinned and said, “I just picked them up.” 


The Adventures of Thomas 


fer natural, or rather unnatural conglomer- 
ation of peoples in Constantinople was bad 


enough, but the extraordinary influx of Rus- 
sian refugees made it worse. With the evacua 
f Wrangel’s army, more than 200,000 
into Constantinople 


tion 


refugees were dumped 





alone 


native Virginia accent. 
Thomas is a real character and 
his story is worth telling. 

Thirty years ago, while on a 
trip to the United States, a Rus- 
sian prince engaged him as valet. 
When he left New York in 1893 
it was his last glimpse of Amer- 
ica, for he has not been back since. 
Being apt and intelligent, he rose 
to be head butler in his employ- 
er’s household. Subsequently he 
became a waiter in a Petrograd 
restaurant, and when the Bol- 
shevik storm broke late in 1917 
he owned one of the leading cafés 
of Moscow. The Soviet govern- 
ment put him out of business and 
he fled to Vladivostok. Later, he 
joined in the flight of the refu- 
gees. In his flush Russian days 
he had married a Swede and was 
the father of three children. 


his 
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enjoyed a day of prosperity in Petrograd and Moscow. 
With the collapse of law and order in Russia, he was com- 
pelled to shift in many and divers ways and regions. 

This reminds me of an incident that happened to an 
American negro in Petrograd. His name was George, and 
he was the commissionaire at the front door of the Amer- 
ican Embassy. George came from Alabama and his rich 
accent was like music tomy ears. During my stay in Petro- 
grad in 1917 he was the central figure of what almost came 
to be an international episode. 


How George Raised the Wind 


T APPEARS that back in his American days George was 

an accomplished pugilist, and he was still a magnificent 
figure of aman. All his front teeth were gold, because his 
natural ones had been knocked out in various combats 
Just after the first revolution, and during Kerensky’s day of 
power, George found his resources running low, so he de- 
cided to open a school of boxing. Without consulting the 
ambassador, he inserted the following advertisement in the 
newspapers: 


BOXING TAUGHT. Expert lessons in the manly art of 
self-defense at reasonable rates. For further information apply 
to George, at the American Embassy. 


In a few days there was a string of people making in- 
quiries about lessons. When the ambassador heard about 
it he was furious. His anger was not lessened when other 
embassies, legations, and even the Russian government, 
made polite but pointed inquiries as to whether 
the American Embassy had forsaken diplomacy 
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Lhaveseen that poignant post-Bolshevik 
of a scattered gentlefolk in many parts 
nowhere to the wholesale 
extent as in Constantinople. Whether you live 
in London, Paris, New York, Shanghai or Warsaw, it is 
now no uncommon thing to buy your cigarettes from a 
duchess or be shown to your table by a duke. Generals as 
estaurant keepers are common. In Constantinople the 
limit of this is reached. My socks, for instance, were darned 
by a Russian princess who only charged a dime a pair, and 


to get it 


tragedy 


of the world, but 


she was glad 

One of the amusing by-products of Denikin’s dream of 
Russian redemption is to be foundin Constantinople. When 
that general was at the height of his power he imported a 
vast amount of fine paper upon which to print what was to 
be called Denikin money. Following his collapse, the paper 
turned up in Constantinople and was sold for wrapping 

The fishmongers in particular bagged a large 
of it. Being of a superior quality, people then 
began to use it for note paper. No other paper probably 


purposes 


quantity 


ever fell from such high purpose 

Che influx of Ruasian refugees has helped to make the 
pursuit of business in Constantinople even more pictur- 
esque than ever before, which is going some, because the 
historic bazaar there is unmatched for quaint and sharp 
practices. You found titled ladies trading jewels and caviar 
for defunct ezarist 
courtiers | ing papers on thestreet, while former premier 


American flour and pork and beans; 


awk 


Another View of Constantinople Showing 


Galata and Pera 


Once in Constantinople, 
Thomas opened a restaurant and 
by the time I arrived had the 
leading outdoor eating and drink- 
ing establishment in the city, and 
also the most expensive. It was 
always an amusing sight to watch 
this American negro—for he still 
maintains his citizenship— order- 
ing princesses, dukes, barons and 
counts around, because like many 
another Constantinople employer 
he was a meal ticket for the Slavic 
émigrés. 

In passing, let me say that few 
untraveled Americans realize how 
the American negro has adapted 
himself to the life and customs of 
the most remote places. At Muk- 
den, in Manchuria, I once encoun- 
tered a Kentucky darky, with a 
Russian wife, who was giving 





for fisticsand had becomeagymnasium. George 
got a calling down and had to seek some other 
means of adding to his income. 

To return to Constantinople. The constant 
mixture of nationalities has resulted in many 
amusing complications, especially from the 
mixed marriages which are the inevitable result 
of any international occupation. One of the 
prize incidents that developed during my stay 
related to an American Jacky who wedded a 
resident of the city. He had to report his im- 
pending alliance to his superior officer in order 
to get the necessary authorization for his papers 
With some hesitation he said: 

“T wonder if I could get one of the naval cars 
in which to take my bride to the wedding. My 
best friend is a sergeant in a British regiment 
here, and he got his colonel’s car when he 
married.”’ 

The officer gave his consent 
sailor was leaving he asked him 
nationality of your bride?” 

The sailor grinned and answered, ‘‘She says 
she’s a Hellene, but confidentially I think she is 
a blooming Greek.” 

During the Allied occupation, when we had 
a big fleet of destroyers at Constantinople, it 
was no uncommon thing to hear American 
slang on all sides. To hear the Turk indulge in 
it was the exception. I had this experience, 
however, and in most unusual circumstances 

As everyone knows, the most historic edifice 
in Constantinople is the great Mosque of St. 
Sophia, which bears 
to the Mohammedan 
faith something of the 
vast and far-reaching 
spiritual significance 
that St. Peter’s at 
Rome holds out to the 
Catholic. of 
some of the most sol- 
emn anniversaries in 
the story of mankind, 
it has survived centur- 
ies of war, fire, earth- 
quake and pestilence, 
and still stands, a 
brooding and magnifi- 
cent pile that oozes his- 
tory from every stone. 
Built by Justinian to 
the glory of the Chris- 
tian God, it is now 
second only to Mecca 
as the shrine of shrines 
of the Moslem. 

When Mohammed 
the Conqueror cap- 
tured Constantinople 
in 1453 he rode armor- 
clad and in triumph 
into St. Sophia, his 
battle-ax dripping with 


Just as the 
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dancing exhibitions in a public 
café. Like Thomas, the man had 
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In the many letters I have 
, pre aising ‘The Hanch- 
of ‘Notre Dame,’ some of the 
writers think the picture 
made in Paris, and never dreamed that 
the great Cathedral of Notre Dame and 
the quaint buildings surrounding it were 
reproductions, built at our studios in 
Universal City, C Some 
asked us how we got the use of the 
Cathedral church authorities 
All of the 


the 


received 
back 


seem to was 


ilifornia even 
from the 
writers praise the picture and 
the stars—LON 
RUTH MILLER 
NORMAN 
RAY 


acting of 


PATSY 


fine 
CHANEY, 
ERNEST TORRENCE, 
KERRY, TULLY MARSHALL, 
MOND HATTON and others 

I want very much to know 
what you think of REGINALD 
DENNY in his new play 


Youth.’’ The picture is 
youth and exciting episodes, 


** Sporting 
full of romance 
dashing and 
uur opinion, if favorable, will guide me 
neking of similar pictures in the 
future It is going splendidly. DENNY 
likes it and I like it, but I'd prefer to 
know what you like 


Do you remember the pic 
sque old Bowery and its odd 
> They have furnished many 
chapter in New York's 
locality that MARY 
play, ‘‘Fools’ High- 
‘is laid. She is a very sweet and 
and I am sure you will 
picture immensely. By 
** Fools’ Highway’’ was 
suggested by Mrs. Cora Bohn, a Saturday 
Evening Post reader, of St. Paul, Minn. 
Naturally we paid her for it. 
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Another big jeweliscoming, 
‘*The Law Forbids.’’ It is a 
strong pik with a strong appeal to 
every member of the family. The splen 
did cast includes Baby Peggy, Robert 
Ellis, Elinor Faire, Joe Dowling, Hayden 
Stevenson, Winifred Bryson and others 
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(Continued from Page 44 
blood. The story goes that he stayed the 
massacre of Christians in the church and 
then left the impress of his sanguinary hand 
on one of the massive pillars. That impress 
is still there, or rather one like it, and it is 
shown to every visitor. 

When I went to see St. Sophia my guide 
was a very talkative Turk who spoke fairly 
good English. I asked to see the bloody 
hand of Mohammed, and when he showed 
it to me he said, “‘That Mohammed was 
some guy’with his mitt.” 

It was surprising enough to hear this re- 
mark in Constantinople, but to have heard 
it in the Valhalla, so to speak, of the Mos- 
lem race was little less than startling. I 
asked my companion how he had acquired 
his American slang, whereupon he replied, 
“T worked two years in an automobile 
factory in Detroit.” 

No alien can now enter St. Sophia with- 
out showing a passport. Here you have 
another evidence of the Turks’ hostility to 
the Greeks and Armenians, because the 
sole purpose in imposing this restriction is 
to keep them out of their holy of holies. 

The eternal clash of nationalities in Con- 
stantinople is not always audible, but 
other things are. Without exaggeration, it 
is the noisiest city in the world, capital su- 
preme of the domain of din. I used to 
think that there was more tumult in Peking 
than in any other place I have yet visited, 
but it is a deaf-and-dumb asylum alongside 
that ancient stronghold of Constantine. 

One reason why Peking is so noisy grows 
out of the fact that every possible com- 
modity is sold in the streets except repose. 
The butcher, the baker, the fishmonger, 
the barber, the fruiterer and the restaurant 
keeper—all move on wheels and set up 
shop at any convenient site that appeals to 
their fancy. Since they cannot afford to 
indulge in newspaper or magazine adver- 
tising, they must proclaim their wares. 
Moreover, they travel in pairs and the 
usual vocal and vehement competition en- 
sues. Thus sleep is a difficult maid to woo 
in the old capital of the Manchu emperors. 


Bedlam Let Loose 


All these enemies of rest flourish in Con- 
stantinople, and a good many more. As in 
Peking, they continue without interruption 
throughout the whole twenty-four hours. 
You can endure it during the day, but 
when night comes it is a horror. An experi- 
ence of mine will show what befalls the 
visitor in this city of dreadful noise. 

One evening I had just fallen asleep 
when I was awakened by the of a 
fracas under my window. It sounded as if a 
counter-revolution had been let 
When I looked out to see what had caused 
all this tumult I found that three Turks 
were engaged in an argument on the front 
stoop of the opposite house. They kept it 
up for exactly three hours. Sleep was im 
possible, so I determined to make some use 
of this wakeful time. I began to keep a 
mental record of the different kinds of dis 
turbance. 

The first addition to the congress of dis 
cord on the opposite stoop was a cat fight. 
This, however, was a minor detail. Before it 
died out a brawl started on the next corner 
and some shots were fired. In rivalry, along 
came a drove of sheep just unloaded from a 
ship at Galata, which is no uncommon sight 
in the streets of Constantinople. Between 
the bleats of the frightened animals and the 
yells of their drivers I at least had a new 
note of discomfort. 

Adjoining my hotel was a summer gar- 
den where an exiled Russian ballet held 
forth until nearly dawn. This meant that 
automobiles with honks, groans and 
screeches—for most of the cars were on 
their last wheels — came and went all through 
the small hours. Carriages without number 
also rattled and rumbled over the cobbled 
streets. Like the Paris coachmen, these 
jehus are constantly swearing at one an- 
other. Remember, too, that the electric 
trams run all night; and since there is little 
traffic regulation at that hour, they must 
keep their bells clanging constantly. Soon 
a storm broke with loud peals of thunder, 
which seemed the last straw. During a lull 
came the alarm of fire and the Constanti- 
nople Fire Department, which will be de- 
scribed later on, ran by with a terrific tur- 
moil. The worst, however, was yet to come. 

Just as day broke over the city and the 
mosques and minarets became outlined 
against the eastern sky, a new series of dis- 
turbance was started. First came the milk- 
men with their herds of goats, which are 


noise 


loose 
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driven up to the entrance of the house and 
milked on the premises. The Turk is as- 
sured of fresh milk in any event. To me it 
meant only a fresh noise. 

For the explanation of the next series of 

ear-splitting noises you must first know 
that most of the marketing in Constanti- 
nople is done at the front door. After the 
goats came the hucksters with huge baskets 
either on their shoulders or suspended from 
donkeys. They advertise their cucumbers, 
apricots, oranges, cabbages, bread or 
water——most of the water consumed in the 
households by the natives is purchased 
from peddlers —in the most strident of voices 
and only stop their hawking to indulge in 
heated arguments with their customers. 
Trade in Turkey is one continuous haggle, 
whether on the street or in the bazaar. 

Throughout this mélée of noises all night 
long came the real stand-by of unrest in 
Constantinople. It is personified in the 
night watchman—the so-called beckje 
who patrols the streets armed with a long 
iron-shod stick. It is part of his job to 
pound this stick on the sidewalk as he 
makes his progress, the idea being, I sup- 
pose, to warn off any possible burglar. The 
Turks maintain that by beating on the side- 
walk the inhabitants realize that the watch- 
man is on duty, regardless of the fact that 
as an alarm clock he has no superior any- 
where. The only counterpart of the Con- 
stantinople patrol—-it should be called a 
curse—is in Tokio, where the wrecker of 
sleep indulges in the same performance, 
except that he uses a bamboo rod, which is 
slightly less disturbing. 

By this time you will wonder how any 
alien ever gets a wink of sleep in Constanti- 
nople. The answer is that most of them do 
not. Those who are compelled to reside 
there usually have some place in the coun- 
try where they go for the week-end, and 
instead of playing golf or tennis indulge in 
one long orgy of quiet and repose. 

The Turks, strangely enough, are able to 
sleep through all this turmoil. They seem 
to be impervious to the discord —material 
as well as political— that they create. Their 
immunity from insomnia may probably re- 
sult from one of their well-known maxims 
which reads: “‘ Prayer is better than sleep.’ 
My one private impression is that they are 
longer on sleep than on prayer. In fact, they 
seem to monopolize all the sleep.. That the 
Turks have a sense of humor is evidenced 
by the many different brands of sleeping 
draughts that they offer to the foreigner. 

Although the Turks are sound sleepers, 
they are very nervous. To calm their 
nerves most of them carry strings of beads 
in their hands with which they constantly 
play. At first sight these beads look like 
rosaries. They give an effeminate touch to 
the most masculine Moslem. 


Turkish Fire Laddies 

The one compensation in the endless 
succession of Constantinople 
the alleged fire department. As a dissemi 
nator of din it ranks near the top, but it 
also makes you laugh. Both in function 
and appearance it might be part of any 
comic opera. It is the one best bet in all the 
varied public entertainments that the city 
holds out 

This motley aggregation is called in 
French pompiers irréguliers, “ pompier”’ be- 
ing the French word for fireman. Every- 
thing public in Constantinople has a French 
title, torent French is the Jangu: uge of 
business. There is no misuse of words here, 
because the motley crew that goes through 
the motion of putting out fires is highly 
irregular, as you will presently see. 

Constantinople has no fire department 
as we know it in America. Its unit is a sort 
of volunteer organization recruited mainly 
from the hamals, which is a native word for 
porter. Fire engines or trucks do not exist, 
and there is likewise no fire telegraph sys- 
tem 

This is all the more remarkable when you 
realize that Constantinople is largely com- 
posed of wooden structures heated by open 
charcoal stoves. For decades the city has 
been ravaged by fires. As I have already 
pointed out, the Turks never rebuild to any 
appreciable extent. This is why you can 
see stately mosques looming alongside 
areas of blackened débris on which a few 
makeshift shanties have been erected. In- 
surance risks are high, but the real risk in a 
Constantinople fire is with the fire depart- 
ment itself. 

The fire lookout is in the famous old 
Galata Tower, a survival of medieval 
times. Just as soon as a blaze is sighted 


noes Is in 
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during the daytime word is telephoned to 
every quarter of the city. A fire is as great 
an event as a circus parade in a small Amer- 
ican town. Considering the huge popula- 
tion, the municipal area is comparatively 
small. Everybody rushes pell-mell into the 
street and tries to congregate about the 
scene of the conflagration. 

At night the news of the fire is heralded 
by our noisy friend, the beckje, who pounds 
even more loudly with his iron-shod stick 
and yells in Turkish, ‘* Yanghin var,”’ which 
means “‘A fire there is.”” Just why every 
sleeping individual should be told that a 
fire exists I could never understand. This 
yell is part of the discord every night, be 
cause there is a fire going on in some part of 
Constantinople each hour of the twenty 
four. 

Now for the fire department: Just a: 
soon as they hear what is to them the glad 
news that a fire has started, they rush to 
headquarters and don their uniforms. This 
is a very simple matter, because it consists 
of removing all their clothes except a short 
sleeve undershirt and a pair of what ath- 
letes call running drawers. Sometimes they 
discard the shirt. They wrap brilliant tur 
bans around their heads, with the ends 
streaming down their backs, and rush forth 
to be observed and to be admired 


Fighting Fires for Pay 


The only piece of native fire-fighting ap- 
paratus is a small hand pump — it is really a 
squirt gun-——which is placed on poles car- 
ried on the shoulders of the men. Some 
of the other fire fighters carry boxes of 
water. With this primitive equipment they 
start on a run down the street, yelling like 
Indians on the warpath and attracting 
every small boy and most of the grown-ups 
within a radius of miles. The first time I 
heard the approach of a Constantinople 
fire brigade I thought that a riot had 
broken out. 

In action—or lack of action—this bri 
gade is typically Turkish. Arriving at the 
scene of the fire, the foreman seeks out the 
owner of the house and asks him if he is 
willing to have his premises saved of 
course, this means the inevitable argu 
ment. Meanwhile the house burns, and 
incidentally odd firemen are helping them 
selves to various articles in the structure 
that they happen to fancy. This amiable 
confiscation Is part of the legitimate loot 
that attaches to fire fighting in Constanti 
nople. 

If the house owner refuses to stand 
the extortion, the foreman turns to 
owners of the adjoining 
quires if they are willing to make 
vance to have their property conserved 
Should the innocent victims of the flames 
refuse to give up, the fire department calmly 
returns to headquarters with its swag and 
leaves the buildings to their fate 

It seldom happens, however, that the 
firemen are refused payment. The Turk is 
so accustomed to giving and taking bak 
sheesh, which is the local word for graft, 
that he — the pay-before 
system at a fire as the accepted thing 

The pr parallel of this capitalizatior 
human need or misfortune is in China. It 
relates to the illicit teamwork between the 
mortuary magnates and the astrologers. 
When a Chinese interment seldom 
follows the elaborate funeral ceremonies, 
because the body can on ly be placed in the 
ground when the spirits of wind and water 
are pacified and all the devils are exor- 
cised. The astrologer sets the date and he 
usually puts it off as long as possible 
Meanwhile he divides the rent of a mortu- 
ary chapel with the owner. 

I doubt if the performance of the Con 
stantinople fire brigade can be duplicated 
in any other city of the world. It is 
more evidence of the real backwardness of 
the Turk. When the Allied Army occupied 
Constantinople the British introduced a 
few pieces of modern fire apparatus to pro 
tect their property. It created a panic in 
the local fire department, which saw a pos- 
sible innovation which would permanently 
destroy their extortion. With the Allied 
evacuation of Constantinople the modern 
apparatus dep: teas od. Today the ancient 
fire runner is back on the job, literally 
naked and un: B. imed. I might add that 
even when the British army engines rushed 
through the streets the native fire runners 
trailed behind, hoping to find some crumbs 
of graft on the outskirts of the show. 

It is not generally known that in his early 
days Sir Basil Zaharoff, Europe’s man of 

Continued on Page 48 
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. $995 Sport Roadster $1095 
995 Business Coupe 1195 


True Blue Six 


Until you see it, you cannot adequately picture 
the distinctive beauty nor fully appreciate the 
mechanical goodness of this five-passenger 
Sport Touring. And the gratifying fact is that 
both its appearance and performance—endure! 


Its finish (1)—a striking Oakland Blue—cannot 
fade nor check because it is an entirely new 
substance—Duco—which retains its original 
beauty and lustre indefinitely. 


The Oakland engine and chassis are ideal for 
a real sport car because they assure snappy 
getaway, as well as sustained high speeds. 
Oakland's new six cylinder engine (2), because 
of its correct design and advanced construction, 
gives the Oakland True Blue Sport Car a degree 
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It’s a Real Sport Car—a Six 


i” 


of performance and endurance that will appeal 
to your pocketbook as well as your pride. 


And how necessary and desirable, in a fast 
Sport Car such as this, are Oakland's safe and 
practical four wheel brakes (3)—and its large 
steering wheel on which are mounted the driv 
ing controls (4). Then, too, it has a Fisher 
body with Spanish leather upholstery, special 
permanent top, bumpers, motometer, wind- 
shield wings, visor, disc wheels—everything 
that insures completeness and full value. 


There is genuine satisfaction in owning a car as 
distinctive and able as this. Be sure to drive it 
before you buy any car this spring. Then you'll 
know why it’s called a True Blue Sport Car 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
mystery and millions—his wealth is said to 
rival that of the elder Rockefeller—was a 
member of the Constantinople fire brigade 
and ran hare-legged behind that comic- 
opera squirt gun. The first money he ever 
earned was his share of the price extorted 
for saving a house from the flames in Pera. 

Zaharoff was born in Constantinople of a 
Russian father and a Greek mother. This is 
in itself a curious racial mixture, but he is 
also a naturalized Frenchman with a Brit- 
ish title. Both as financier and munitions 
maker he has been the real power behind 
the scenes in the Near East for years. 
Among other things, he promoted Veni- 
zelos’ ill-fated venture for a greater Greece. 
Zaharoff, however, is a later and longer 
story. I refer to him here merely to fit him 
into that most grotesque of all municipal 
spectacles, the Constantinople Fire De- 
partment. 

The Constantinople policeman is a more 
superior product, socially and otherwise, 
than the fireman. Many of them are vet- 
erans of the long succession of wars in the 
Balkans. The latest ruling of the director 
of police, however, may give you a hint 
that even with the guardians of the law 
some reform is necessary. The chief issued 
a circular decreeing that henceforth “all 
policemen must shave at least twice a week 
and not wear their police caps at the fash- 
ionable angle.” A further stipulation of 
this order was as follows: 


Policemen while in the streets must maintain 
a serious demeanor inspiring respect. The 
qualities of the policemen are dignity, proper 
pride and tact. 


The Constantinople traffic cop wields a 
striped baton that looks like a section of a 
barber’s pole. Nothing seems to give him 
more pleasure than to hold up a foreign- 
owned vehicle. To his credit, however, it 
must be said that he is not so venal as his 
mate in publie service or rather abuse of 
service the fireman. 

Although the work of the Constantinople 
firemen is more or less of a frolic, the revela- 
tion of their piracy —for such it is—natu- 
rally leads to the subject of labor in the 
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ancient capital and elsewhere in Turkey 

Here you have a unique disclosure not in- 
appropriate at a time when the question of 
union domination is an international issue. 

There are no unions, as such, in Turkey. 
As in China, there have been guilds of a 
kind for centuries. In Constantinople each 
of these guilds has made its headquarters in 
a certain coffeehouse. The porters congre- 
gate at one; the carpet weavers at another; 
the donkey drivers at a third. So, too, 
with the men from the various vilayets, or 
provinces. If you want to find a man from 
Smyrna you have only to go to the coffee- 
houses frequented by Smyrnans to locate 
him. 

One quaint custom of other days sur- 
vives. Specific tasks are allocated to people 
hailing from various districts. It is a tradi- 
tion, for example, that only Mohammedan 
Albanians shall put down pavements; that 
only men from Iran shall drive the builder’s 
donkeys; that only the Christian Albanian 
shall work on railroad construction; that 
only natives of Konieh shall peddle the 
yo’ourt, the much-consumed native food 
which is a sort of fermented milk. 

In the contemplation of common labor 
you find another of the many parallels be- 
tween Turkey and China. As in the Far 
East, the average worker is merely a beast 
of burden, performing well-nigh incredible 
tasks of strength and endurance. Formerly 
the Constantinople porter was almost ex- 
clusively Armenian. Since the deportations 
most of them have gone, while those who 
remain are in daily fear of their lives. 

This reminds me of a quaint remark made 
to me one day by the Armenian valet at 
my hotel in Constantinople. Every morn- 
ing he asked me if I thought there would be 
a massacre of Armenians after the Allied 
evacuation. I usually tried to cheer him 
up, but one day, after making the usual in- 
quiry, hemade the following naivecomment: 

“People abuse Abdul-Hamid as a terrible 
man, but I lived with greater security under 
him than under these new Turks. In 
Abdul’s day you could pay your price and 
escape with your life. Now you pay your 
price and you are likely to lose both your 
money and your life.” 
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Although Turkey has no incorporated 
unions as we know them, the whole country 
today is what might be called one huge 
union. In the frenzy of self-determination 
the new régime is trying to drive out every 
alien and make itself a copper-riveted racial 
trust. 

With superstition you always find igno- 
rance. The prize story about the ignorance 
of the usual Turkish official was related by 
Sir Edwin Pears, for many years the lead- 
ing British advocate in Constantinople. 
It appears that a young Greek protégé of 
Lady Pears who had learned the printing 
trade was thrown into prison for being an 
accessory to the failure of a foreigner to 
register. Behind the arrest was this episode: 

In the office where the young man worked 
the rules of a printers’ benefit society had 
been published in Greek. On the title page 
were printed the words of Saint Paul: “And 
let us not be weary in well doing: for in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not.’ 
With the quotation was the usual text ref- 
erence to the Galatians. 

The police had seized a copy of the rules 
and then demanded from the young man 
the address of the Paul who was mentioned, 
on the ground that he had not registered as 
a printer. The young man replied that 
Paul was dead, whereupon the Turkish offi- 
cial insisted that he must be in Galatia, 
because there was a reference to the Gala- 
tians! In vain did the young printer protest 
that Paul was a Biblical character and had 
long since passed to his just reward. The 
Turks refused to believe it and the printer 
went to jail, where he remained until two 
well-known Greek citizens made affidavits 
that Paul was not only dead but that they 
would pay a large fine if he were located. 

It is with an average official intelligence 
of this brand—it savors more of czarist 
Russia than the Near East —that the Turks 
now face the problem of running their own 
national show. With ignorance and super- 
stition has been linked an almost medieval 
prejudice. In a previous article I told how 
Abdul-Hamid practically forbade the intro- 
duction of electricity because he thought 
that dynamo and dynamite were associated 
in some way. It was a typical example 


AN ELUSIVE PANACEA 


An executor of one estate amounting to 
$16,000,000, regarding which first-hand in 
quiries were made, informed me that the 
taxes paid had been just under $3,500,000, 
which is between 21 and 22 per cent, not 
counting the debts, losses due to the sale of 
securities when the market for them was 
very low, and the expenses of administra- 
tion, which in the larger fortunes always 
constitute a substantial amount. 

Everyone knows that the liquidation of 
such a proportion of a given property is al 
ways a serious undertaking. If a rich man 
dies shortly before the beginning of a bull 
market, if that is the moment when his es 
tate is shaken loose, his heirs get off very 
easily indeed, because any of his holdings 
can be sold at a profit. Exactly the con- 
trary is true if he dies just before a bear 
market is coming on. 

But somehow the fact that the degree of 
reduction of swollen fortunes, in response 
to the public opinion which reprobates them, 
should depend so much on the accident of 
death in a bull or a bear market smacks of 
the grotesque, 


The Wishes of Testators 


It was said at the beginning of this article 
that death is the one subject which most 
men are reluctant to consider, On the other 
hand it is characteristic of most successful 
men to contemplate with abhorrence the 
possible maladministration of their prop- 
erty after they are gone. They don’t want 
enterprises they have built up manhandled 
or slaughtered either by incompetent heirs 
or by lawyers and trust companies, to raise 
money for taxes. 

No man wants securities which he has 
bought knocked down in a falling market. 
Often he is just as reluctant to have them 
sold in a rising market, for then his judg- 
ment is confirmed, and he expects still 
higher prices. The wills of successful men 
frequently disclose their reluctance to have 
the stocks of companies which they have 
built up and controlled sold, and properties 
are often left in trust for this reason. 

Another evidence of the same fact is con- 
tained in the instructions to life-insurance 
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salesmen, which always assume that men 
wish to leave their estates intact. Then, 
too, it will be found usually that where ex- 
ecutors are named in wills the owners of 
business enterprises frequently name one of 
their more trusted associates or employes, 
as the private secretary, who is especially 
familiar with business details. 

A further evidence of the same human 
trait is that rich men who have more than 
one son usually leave control of the business 
in the hands of the son who has shown the 
most business ability, a fact which inci- 
dentally gives rise to endless family jeal- 
ousy. 

“T take very advanced views on this sub- 
ject of inherited wealth,” said an old man 
who had been expressing his ideas to the 
writer. “If I am as rich as they say I am 
I don’t care how many millions are taken 
from my estate in taxes. My children will 
have enough anyway, and more is only trou- 
ble. But I don’t want my estate ruined.” 

*‘Whiat do you mean by ruined?” I asked. 

“It is solely a question of liquidation,” he 
replied. ‘‘Some of the inheritance-tax rates 
are confiscatory in respect to liquidation. 
If only the Government would become a 
partner then I wouldn’t mind. I sold one 
big block of stock because it was not readily 
marketable, but my friends are always get- 
ting me into new ventures which are un- 
liquid.” 

A few years ago a member of Congress 
appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to advocate a bill which doubled the 
rates of the Federal estate tax. The com- 
mittee was in a great hurry, it had only a 
few minutes left, and one of its members 
said: “Have you thought about the diffi- 
culty of collecting the tax if you make the 
rates too high, for the reason that many 
times the estate is not liquid? Do you not 
think it would be necessary to be rather 
cautious about the percentage that must go 
to the Government, because if you put it 
very a it might break the estate?” 

bill does not offer any a amendments 
to ihe ‘oliedalnn rative features of the law,’ 
said its proponent. “‘I realize the diffic ulty 
you suggest, but I made no attempt to meet 
it in this bill.” 


*Do you not think some attention ought 
to be given to that matter?”’ asked the 
committeeman. 

“T think you are correct about that,”’ 
admitted the congressman, whereupon the 
committee proceeded to further business 

It is obvious enough that when inheri- 
tance tax rates go much above 5 or 6 per 
cent, and certainly when they exceed 10 
per cent, they become an actual capital 
levy. Under the Federal law a rate of 10 
per cent is imposed on the third $500,000, 
and an i rate until 22 per cent is 
reached on the last $2,000,000 of the first 
$10,000,000. All beyond that pays 2 25 per 
cent. These of course, do not take 
into account state taxes, which are 
additional. 


rates, 
any 


Cutting Into Capital 


But the financing of a capital levy follow- 
ing the death of the owner or chief execu- 
tive of a going business enterprise either 
means very heavy life insurance, which 
must of course be paid for in premiums, or 
it means some form of borrowing, refinanc- 
ing, a preferred-stock issue, or the like. All 
these devices, however, involve the forced 
turnover of capital assets, which in the 
course of sound business raust be amortized 

The point is that no matter how the 
liquidation may be effected, there is a tak- 
ing by the Government of actual capital. 
“The nation, just as the individual, should 
not use up its capital in payment of its 
ordinary expenses,”’ says Secretary Mellon. 
“The money which is taken by way of such 
taxes is, to a large extent, the capital which 
is in use and necessary in carrying on the 
business of the country, and just to the 
extent that the Government seizes upon 
and takes this capital for its own income 
its loss must be made good out of the 
thrift and savings of the people of the coun- 
try.” 

Economists have long realized the pos- 
sibility of danger under high death duties, 
if the proceeds are used by governments 
merely for current expenses. More than 
fifty years ago John Stuart Mill suggested 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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public has tried it out and found it 


good. Are you acquainted with it? If 


not, consider these things 


It’s good looking and roomy, weighs 
2300 pounds, and the supple springs 
extend two-thirds of the car’s length. 
It has a 110-inch wheelbase; powerful 
and smooth six-cylinder engine 
(40 H. P body finished in black 
enamel, a lustrous finish baked on to 
last the life of the car; oversize cord 
tires all around, and the finest chassis 
units, such Delco ignition, and 


Borg & Beck clutch 
The car’s true economy was proved in 
a recent coast-to-coast run in high gear 


28.7 miles to the gallon of gasoline, 
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only 18 ounces of oil consumed, and 


no recourse to the emergency kit. 


A successful SIX at $795! 


Here is the answer 


How 1S 


It pe yssible ? 


This car is the joint product of 
Oldsmobile and General Motors. 
Oldsmobile has contributed its 27 
years’ experience and its big modern 
plants. General Motors has contribu- 
ted its fine stafl of engineers, its ex- 
perimental laboratories and great pur- 


chasing power. 


That which would be impossible for an 
rnaker is possible through 
You, as the 


individual 
this cooperative effort. 
purchaser, reap the benefit of all this 


in the lowest priced six in the world. 
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that all such revenues be used to pay off 
public debts. Efforts have been made here 
and there to use the proceeds for particular 
purposes, such as school funds, road build- 
ing, and the like. But, broadly speaking, 
inheritance revenues, like other taxes, have 
simply gone into the general pot. 

In other words, the governments have 
followed the example of the unthrifty heir 
whom moralists so love to condemn for 


| squandering his inheritance. I do not mean, 


of course, that the expenditures are neces- 
sarily wasted —far from it. A man does not 
waste money because he buys himself a 
good dinner or a night’s lodging, but he is 


| not getting ahead in the world if he uses 


| make it up later on, 
| much the same. 


capital funds for that purpose. 

The excuse of every individual who uses 
capital for current expense is that he will 
Governments are 
Of course many of the 
expenses of government are use ful and pro- 


| 
ductive, but the principle remains true that 


| the 


there is an element of danger in using capi- 
tal to pay current expenses, It,is so in- 
sidiously easy to keep going from bad to 
worse, to increase both the expenses and 
rates of the tax. 

It is clear enough that if the Government 


| took securities in payment instead of cash 


at least the evils of forced liquidation might 
be averted. Already the Federal Govern- 
ment takes Liberty Bonds, and the states 


| might wel! adopt the same practice, accept- 


ing not only Liberty Bonds but their own 


| and perhaps even municipal securities. 


| and every form of property, 


The British Government has been able to 
pena | very heavy death duties partly be- 

‘“ause it accepts several forms of property 
besides cash. 


When Estates are Liquid 


It has been suggested more than once 
that the Government should accept any 
thus avoiding 
at one stroke all the evils of forced liquida- 
tion. In other words, the Government 
would merely share with the citizen in his 
titles, and not force a sale with its resulting 
distress. It has been pointed out that at 
rates much like those now in effect, or only 
slightly higher, the Government could 
within a comparatively few years accumu- 
late a fund to be used in general business 
operations far in excess of that possessed 
by any corporation or combination of cor- 
porations now in existence in the world, 
provided of course it kept the revenues 
intact and did not use them for current 
purposes, 

But we have no evidence that the people 
want the Government to enter business on 


| any such stupendous scale as this or that 
| the Government is in the least degree fitted 


| 


to engage in such operations. To accept all 
sorts of property in payment for the tax 
would multiply to an incredible extent the 
already extraordinary difficulties involved 
in valuation. 

Nothing is farther from the intention of 
the writer than to give the impression that 
all large estates have difficulty in paying 
their inheritance taxes. Such, of course, is 
not the case. Numbers of them pay enor- 
mous sums with comparative ease. I asked 
a partner of a deceased member of a Wall 
Street banking firm whether the dead man’s 
heirs had been embarrassed in meeting the 
taxes. 

“Certainly not,” he replied; ‘all they 
had to do was to write out a check.” 

Later I looked up the appraisal of the 
deceased banker's estate and found that it 
contained more than $17,000,000 of the 
most liquid of government bonds. 

Then there is the case of the estate of a 
man who built up a chain of stores widely 
known throughout the country. Taxes of 
between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000 had to 
be paid, $7,500,000 being the Federal ta 
Fortunately the founder of this property 


| owned a large and profitable office building 


| which 


| money on this building. The estate 


which had cost many millions to erect and 
was free from mortgage. It was very 
easy to get several millions of mortgage 
also 


| owned several other office buildings which 


1 


| 
| 


| 


were in no way needed in the store busi- 
ness, and which could be sold to advantage 


| at the time. 


Even these deals, however, would hardly 
have supplied the requisite cash. But it so 
happened that the store company was in a 
position to retire an issue of preferred stock, 

2,000,000 of which was held by the estate. 
It was thus possible to raise sufficient cash 
without sacrificing any of the large hold- 
ings of common stock, which the executors 
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knew was valuable and likely to appreciate 
in price within a year or so. 

On the other hand, consider the case of a 
Connecticut capitalist who left between 
$34,000,000 and $35,000,000, or about 
$2,000,000 more than the store owner. This 
man had great sums invested in enter- 
prises which were not paying at the time. 
He was heavily tied up in a power company 
which had a franchise to manufacture 
power, but with an uncompleted plant upon 
which $1,500,000 had to be spent at once. 
He also had left a contract to build a house 
to cost something like $1,000,000. Then, 
too, he had been involved heavily in an 
electric railway which was losing money. 
There was still another very large invest- 
ment which might eventually turn out well, 
but showed a loss at the time of the owner’s 


On top of all this he owed $5,000,000 to 
banks when he died. 

But the taxes would not wait, and the 
executors found they must have $15,000,- 
000 in cash within a very short time. Not 
only was it necessary to sell securities and 
borrow—the franchise to manufacture 
power had to be sold and the electric rail- 
way thrown into receivership. 

Another instance is that of a Massachu- 
setts capitalist who left some $20,000,000, 
which was invested in such odds and ends 
as an entire but none too profitable railroad 
and a metropolitan newspaper. This estate 
being left to a friend who was of no blood 
relation, there was an unusually heavy 
state tax to pay, as well as the regular Fed- 
eral tax, and the property had to be dis- 
posed of in driblets, so to speak—first the 
railroad and then the newspaper. 

Probably there has been more comment 
regarding the affairs of Henry C. Frick’s 
estate than any other.. Already nearly 
$10,000,000 has been paid in taxes to the 
Federal and nearly twenty state govern- 
ments, and there remain many disputed 
points still to be settled. It has been said, 
although the writer cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of the statement, that this prop- 
erty has lost as much if not more from 
forced liquidation than it will pay out in 
taxes. 

Mr. Frick owned extensive coal and coke 
properties which, so it is stated, he consid- 
ered worth $50,000,000. But the institu- 
tions, largely educational, to which he 
made bequests, partly in this form of prop- 
erty, could not well undertake their proper 
management and development. Possibly 
in the entire country there is only one cor- 
poration large enough to buy these coal and 
coke properties in toto, and it does not need 
them badly enough to pay the price which 
Mr. Frick thought they would some day be 
worth, and which he no doubt would have 
secured in course of time had he lived. 


Secretary Mellon's Views 


As a result the amount which the educa- 
tional institutions will receive is almost 
certain to be less by many millions of dol- 
lars than Mr. Frick hoped and intended 
they should have. In addition, the estate 
was obliged to sell great quantities of se- 
curities to pay the taxes and meet other 
urgent cash requirements, the common 
understanding in financial circles being 
that this forced liquidation was on a scale 
sufficient to break the stock market at the 
time. 

Prof. Thomas S. Adams, who possibly is 
more responsible than any other one indi- 
vidual for the details of the Federal income 
and inheritance tax laws, in discussing the 
Frick case with the writer, said that this 
property had been caught at the beginning 
of the heavy inheritance taxes, and that 
such distress would prove a passing phase 
as rich men learn to adjust themselves to 
such taxation. 

He feels that pressure of this kind will 
induce business men not only to buy more 
life insurance but to maintain larger liquid 
resources in the form of government securi- 
ties, which will add to their credit. 

On the other hand, Secretary Mellon has 

said: ‘‘An estate consisting principally of 
government bonds or municipal securities 
is of less real value to the community than 
is the estate that is invested in property in 
any line of productive industry. 
And yet the estate invested in tax-free se- 
curities would be much less affected by the 
tax than the estate invested in real estate, 
in manufacturing plants, in merchandising, 
in farming or in any line of productive 
industry.” 

It is commonly supposed that the pur- 
chase of tax-exempt securities by those who 
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have to pay large surtaxes is solely to ob- 
tain relief from the high income-tax rates. 
To an increasing extent, however, these 
purchases are being made for inheritance- 
tax purposes. Not only does the Federal 
Government accept its own obligations in 
payment for the estate tax but there are few 
other forms of property so easily convert- 
ible into cash as Liberty Bonds, especially 
the 314’s. 

Here indeed is a curious paradox, that 
the idle heir who has had an opportunity to 
convert his inherited investments into liq- 
uid tax-exempts, or the man who has sold 
out his factory and bought such securities, 
should leave an estate which suffers less 
from the reducing process than the prop- 
erties of those who at the time of their death 
are still in the game of working and building. 

As pointed out in a previous article, the 
severity with which the tax falls upon any 
given estate depends quite largely upon 
whether the investments are spread out or 
concentrated. Now we observe that even 
where the area of exposure is the same, the 

same rate of tax may mean a marked differ- 
ence of shrinkage as between two estates of 
the same size, because of the relative 
liquidity of the investments. 

There are enough purely accidental twists 
to this form of taxation without having the 
basic social purpose so perverted. Think 
for a moment of what happens when there 
are several successive deaths in a family 
within a few years. There are said to be 
cases where a property has been wiped out 
by two successive deaths, notably that of a 
woman who died on the Lusitania and 
whose son was killed in battle not long after. 


An Astonishing Case 


In some jurisdictions the law provides 
that no second tax shall be imposed within 
five years, but this is not a uniform pro- 
vision of all such laws. It is argued that 
a different heir pays the tax each time, and 
of course the rates diminish as the estate is 
broken up. But such consolation is cold 
comfort to a family which pays for the 
second or third time and sees the property 
wiped out; and, wherever justice may lie, 
successive deaths certainly inject a dis- 
tinctly artificial as well as accidental ele- 
ment into the processes of taxation. 

Consider this astonishing case. Several 
years ago a man left a very large fortune 
Nearly $10,000,000 in taxes was paid. One 
of the heirs is now a hopeless invalid; in 
fact there are only a few vital functions 
left, mentality, sight, hearing, taste and 
smell having gone. This pe nen well ad- 
vanced in years, is kept alive because of the 
best of care, there being a constant attend 
ance of two nurses day and night. Life 
may linger on for years to come. 

this heir dies within the next few 
months there will be no second tax imposed 
on this estate under a certain jurisdiction, 
because the inheritance-tax laws of that 
jurisdiction provide that no second tax 
shall be imposed within five years, and the 
five years will not be up for several months 
as yet. But the estate has increased so 
enormously in value in recent years that if 
the spark of life in the worn-out body 
should continue after a certain day this 
spring there will be another tax, this time 
of perhaps as much as $15,000,000. 

If I am correct in my understanding of 
these amazing facts, the payment of nothing 
or of this vast sum depends upon whether a 
few vital functions continue in one practi- 
cally unconscious human body for a few 
minutes orly. If any metaphysician can 
reason out the economic, social or ethical 
meanings and implications of such a set of 
facts he is welcome to do so. I admit freely 
that my brains are unequal to the job. I 
give it up, beyond saying that it shows 
what a gamble laws may at times become 

Among persons of means the high rates of 
income and inheritance taxation have nat- 
urally stimulated gifts during their life- 
time, or inter vivos, to use the Latin and 
legal phrase. In view of the graduated and 
progressive rates it is obvious, of course, 
that anything which serves to split up 
either the income or the estate reduces the 
amount of taxes. 

This splitting-up process may take the 
form of actual gifts or the setting up of trust 
funds. Secretary Mellon has stated on a 
number of occasions that this is one of the 
commonest methods of legally reducing 
taxes. A typical case would be that of a 
curious old recluse in one of the Eastern 
cities who owned, so it was supposed, real 
estate valued at $50,000,000, all within the 

Continued on Page 52) 
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q To design and build the Packard so well 

| that its owners cannot be satisfied with 

anything less than a Packard, is a policy to 

i which we have adhered for more than 24 

f) years. “The man who owns one” testifies 
to our success: 


SS- ez ee ff 


; 
, § “lam frequently asked the question, ‘How do you like 
if your Six? 
Ff : ; ; 
ft “There can be but one answer: | like 1t so much that | 
if would not consider any other make 


“| have driven my Coupe 10, miles, with no exper 
(¥ SO far as Uu kee] yor Carbor ha heen remove | once 
ee 
| and the valves have never beet tou hed 


fe “It is economical of gas, giving about 16 mules about 
I town and 20 miles on long drives, and, unless | have an 
a accident, I believe I'll get 20, miles out of a set of 
ty tires. 1 drain my crank case and put in fresh oil (crank 
i case capacity 6 quarts) every 500 miles in cold weather 
P| and 750 when it is warmer! 

ii 

| Allin all, | never knew real motor happiness until I got 
{ : my Packard Six, no trouble—no repair bill t 

Nothing that Packard and keeps going. I consider it the best car, regardl 






of its Six and price, on the market.” 
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(Continued from Page 50 
and naturally taxable within the state. 
But after he had died it was discovered 
that six years before he had placed most of 
his property in six different trust deeds for 
his sisters and other relatives, and only 
$2,979,933 stood in his name. 

At first sight it — seem as if a man 
would prefer to pay taxes on his entire in- 
come, or contemplate payment to the Gov- 
ernment by his heirs, rather than actually 
part with the property during his life. And 
this is true of great numbers of rich men. 

One of the commonest traits of human 
nature, of rich and poor alike, is a dis- 
inclination, a reluctance to part with one’s 
own. There are exceptions of course, but 
most rich men prefer to die visibly rich. 
Much as they dislike to have the state de- 
mand a large share after their death, most 
of them contemplate such an event with 
more composure than any parting with 
title while they are alive. Vanity, love of 
power and other motives, all incline us to 
hold on to what we have, whether it be 
much or little. 

‘There is something in human nature, 
even in the nature of a parent, a father or 
a mother, that leads them to cling to their 
possessions and their wealth and not dis- 
tribute their money until death comes,” 
said a member of the United States Senate 
a few years ago when a bill increasing the 
inheritance-tax rates was up for discussion. 

The senator then went on to say that a 
member sitting near by had just whispered 
to him that by making gifts to his children 
he could save $60,000 a year in taxes, but 
that he didn't care to do it. 

“When one learns how to give, wealth 
hecomes less burdensome,” said a man who 
is credited with much of it and who is noted 
for his philanthropies, ‘but it is terribly 
hard to let go.”’ This is natural because 
many of the richest men had to be very 
economical in their youth, and it is difficult 
for them to realize they are now in a posi- 
tion to give money away. In an interview 
which the writer had with John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., published in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post several years ago, Mr. 
Rockefeller said: 

‘My father says to me, ‘It is easier for 
you, John, to recommend my giving away 
$10,000,000 than it is for me to give away 
$50,000.’ That is easy to explain, however, 
because I have always had to think in mil- 
lions while he began to think in dollars,” 


city, 


Thrifty Liberality 


A noted philanthropist — not Mr. Rocke- 
feller gave $10,000,000 for an edu- 
cational object. The university president 
who had charge of the spending of the 
money was astonished when the bonds failed 
to arrive at the time set for their delivery in 
the fall. Several days went by and he be- 
came more and more worried. Finally he 
telephoned the office of the philanthropist 
and asked one of the secretaries what had 
happened 

“Oh, don’t say a word,” exclaimed the 
secretary in perturbation. ‘Don’t you 
understand, Mr. X wants to collect the 
October coupon ‘7 

This is not the place to go into all the 
reasons why rich men do not wish to part 
with property before they die, even to their 
own wives and children and even when it 
effects an enormous saving in taxes, The 
one great club which a rich man has over 
his family is his wealth. The tastes of his 
children may be, often are, different from 
his own. They may show an inclination 
teward idleness and luxury which is abhor- 
rent to the industrious and frugal founder 
of the fortune, but as long as he holds title 
to the property he can club them into a 
semblance of industry. 

An officer of a trust company which 
handles thousands of trust funds for per- 
sons of wealth, and a lawyer with expe- 
rience both in a state tax department and 
in private practice in the settlement of 
estates, each made independently almost 
identical statements, as follows: 

‘Even a man well along in years may 
live for a long time, and God help him if he 
has to live on the bounty of relatives to 
whom he has given away his money. They 
may be the loveliest relatives in the world 
before they get the money, but how they 
do change after they get it!” 

But not all relatives are of this character, 
and besides a rich man can give away 
enough to reduce his taxes and still have 
plenty to live on. Despite all the natural 
reluctance to let go, there is no question 
but that high rates are forcing an increasing 
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number of gifts and trust funds. One esti- 
mate has placed the loss to the Federal 
Government through this means of avoid- 
ance at $600,000,000 a year. 

“Why, there are so many ingenious 
forms of deeds of trust and gift being ar- 
ranged by the trust companies,” said a tax 
expert, “that the next thing you know the 
trust companies will be breathing for their 
customers, buying theater tic kets and 
pressing their clothes for them.” 

A shrewd, experienced lawyer in charge 
of much of the work for the inheritance- 
tax bureaus of one of the wealthier Eastern 
states told the writer that swollen fortunes 
are decreasing because of the gifts made to 
avoid the high surtax rates of the income 
tax. 

“The breaking up of large fortunes is on 
the way now,” he said, “‘but not primarily 
because of inheritance taxes. People resent 
the high income-tax rates and think they 
will beat the Government by splitting up 
their holdings. They think they are mighty 
smart in so doing, but they are serving a 
social purpose behind these Federal taxes. 
It makes them sore to have the Government 
take so much, but they are giving it away 
themselves.” 

Thirty years ago, when it was proposed 
to increase the British death duties, the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer was told 
that the rates would be evaded by increased 
gifts. ‘“‘I am on the side of the sons,’’ he 
replied. Possibly this is not the sort of 
distribution of —_ fortunes which the 
public demands, but there is no denying 
that it is distribution of a sort. 

“In many instances men feel that they 
ought to give their wives and children 
something,” said the trust officer of an in- 
stitution which specializes in trust funds, 
“but they want to hold the money over 
their relatives’ heads as a club. The high 
taxes are an incentive for them to do what 
they know they should do but have delayed. 
I think if you asked these men whether the 
fact that there is now a profit in making 
such gifts has auickened their sense of re- 
sponsibility to their wives and children, they 
would deny it, but such is the case.” 

ai y to you frankly that I don’t 
like the high rates of the income or inherit- 
ance tax,”’ said a financial leader. ‘‘ But 
they have had one good effect—they have 
forced the making of gifts. Take my own 
case. I have given large sums to my grown 
children, and what do you suppose one of 
my daughters has dene? She has adopted 
six orphan boys. Now I should never have 
thought of doing that, but I am glad that 
she has.” 

But it must not be supposed that the re- 
duction of either income or inheritance 
taxes through the medium of gifts is so 
simple as it sounds. It may be that the 
Federal Government loses $600,000,000 a 
year in this way, and that the state govern- 
ments also lose heavily. But let no one sup- 
pose that the tax officials or the lawmakers 
are wholly asleep at the switch. Not so 
that you would notice it. 


Gifts With Strings on Them 


What great numbers of rich men have 

tried to do and are still trying to do is to 
eat their cake and have it too. We all realize 

that this is a difficult undertaking if the 
laws of physics are to be believed. But now 
and then the clients of very clever lawyers 
get away with it in the realm of taxation, 
especially if they are willing to fight it out 
to the limit. 

Speaking in plainer terms, what many 
rich men attempt to do is to make Indian 
gifts or trust funds. They do not part with 
the money in reality.’ The gifts lack bona 
fides. What they are pleased to call trust 
funds are often merely wills. The rich man 
keeps the income and control of the securi- 
ties to himself, although nominally and 
formally turning the property over to 
someone else. He hopes that he may thus 
reduce taxes and yet retain the property. 

An old man put $300,000 of bonds in a 
safe-deposit box, and one fine day when he 
thought he could venture forth without 
danger to his asthma and rheumatism he 
led his three sons around, and handed to 
each son $100,000 in bonds, saying, ‘* These 
are yours. Remember that I give them to 
you now, and remember the date.” 

Then the bonds were put back in the box 
and locked up. The sons never saw them 
again until after their father’s death, and 
the father collected the interest on the 
bonds and kept the money for himself. The 
sons argued that the bonds should be ex- 
empt from taxes, but of course the courts 
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ran through their contention like a team of 
wild horses. ‘This they usually do if the gifts 
or trust funds are revocable. It is the ir- 
revocable gift or trust fund which gets by. 

There are cases, I believe, where courts 
have held gifts of a distinctly revocable 
character to be free from taxes because 
they never were revoked and the donor 
never showed the slightest intention of re- 
voking them. Such were several of Andrew 
Carnegie’s gifts. But, generally speaking, 
the man who wants to cut down his taxes 
by splitting up his wealth stands a far bet- 
ter chance of getting away with it if he 
frees his mind wholly from the childlike 
Indian-giving attitude. 

But the most puzzling aspect of the 
avoidance of inheritance taxes by means of 
gifts and trust funds is the question of con- 
templation of death, a phrase which ap- 
pears so often in the laws. If the courts 
hold that gifts and trust funds are made in 
contemplation of death, then they are void 
as far as escaping taxes is concerned. 

To quote the language of one court deci- 
sion: “If expectation or anticipation of 
death in either the immediate or reasonably 
distant future is the moving cause of the 
transfer,’’ then it is taxable. But a question 
of this kind is very difficult to trace. Men 
of strong character do not talk much about 
their serious maladies, and even if they 
know that death is not far off they do not 
tell their friends and relatives of their fears. 
Even if the heirs do know facts which tend 
to show that the deceased expected death, 
it is difficult to compel them to divulge such 
information. 


A Matter of Intention 


contemplation of death the 
toa large extent prove the in- 
tent of a man’s mind, and that is always 
difficult. Some of the facts or conditions 
which tend to motive are extreme 
age, an incurable disease like cancer, de 
parture on a hazardous undertaking, the 
universal transfer of property on the part 
of the deceased, and the making of a will 
one day to be followed a few days later by 
the transferring of property. 

If the state can prove the concurrence of 
several of these factors or conditions it 
then has a prima facie case, and the courts 
usually shift the burden of proof to the 
heirs who claim that the property is not 
taxable. 

Several of these corditions may concur, 
but on the other hand the estate may be 
able to prove that the gift was in the nature 
of a marriage portion. A man worth several 
millions gave his children Christmas pres 
er of $5000 and $10,000 each, not long 
before his death. But the court held that 
the gifts had not been made in contempla- 
tion of death because they were not a suffi- 
ciently large portion of the estate. Nor is 
there any doubt that a man often estab 
lishes a trust fund for his wife, not to avoid 
taxes but that she may have an immediate 
and constant income in case anything hap- 
pens to him. Many gifts are made in réal 
token of love and affection. 

A man might give away his property at 
an advanced age and be suffering from a 
fatal malady, but if accidentally he should 
be run over by an automobile the following 
day could it be said that he contemplated 
death at that time? A man with cancer of 
the throat gave $17,006 to his daughter 
four months before he died, but the heir was 
able to prove that her father never knew he 
had cancer. 

One trouble is that courts interpret a 
given set of facts differently. One court 
says that a certair: set of facts shows that a 
gift was made in contemplation of death, 
and another court says that the motive was 
of a different character. 

Governments protect themselves by a 
very arbitrary device, namely, a fixed time 
limit. With the Federal Government it is 
two years, with the British Government 
three years, ard with the state of Wiscon- 
sin, one of the more advanced in these mat- 
ters, six years. ‘l his means that if the donor 
dies within the time limit the presumption 
is that he made the gift in contemplation of 
death, which is, of course, a purely arbi- 
trary assumption. 

In other words, if a man dies within two 
years after making a gift the burden of 
proof that he did not make it in contempla- 
tion of death is on the estate, as far as the 
Federal Government is concerned; whereas 
if he should live three or four years the bur- 
den of proof would be on the Government. 
Very few governments seek to impose taxes 

Continued on Page 54) 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
if the donor lives more than five or six 
years after making the gift. One result is 
that expectant heirs do their best to keep 
bedridden parents alive if gifts have been 
made but a short time before. 

But this arbitrary time limit is an ex- 
tremely crude measure. The official in 
charge of the inheritance-tax bureau of one 
state, a man whose business it is to collect 
all he can from gifts as well as from other 
sources, toldmethat the reason many elderly 
men make gifts to their sons is © at all 
because the father is getting old, but be- 
cause the son is getting older. A moment’s 
reflection will show the plausibility and rea- 
sonableness of this apparently paradoxical 
statement. 

These gifts are made in many 
cause the son has at last reached an age 
where the father can trust him. The father 
rarely has any confidence in his son at the 
age of twenty. But often when the son 
reaches thirty-five or forty he shows he can 
manage the business and has some common 
About that time he begins to relieve 
his father of the responsibility of the busi 
ness and shows ability to take it over. Asa 
younger man he sowed his wild oats, irri 
tated the father by being cocky and know- 
it-all, and was probably nothing but a 
financial drain on the old man. To argue 
that such gifts are made in contemplation 
of death is contrary to facts. 

Consider the well-known case of John D. 
Rockefeller, now eighty-five years old, and 
his only son, who was fifty years old on 
January twenty-ninth of this year. Testi- 
mony of Standard Oil officials before a 
Senate committee two years ago showed 
that the elder Rockefeller no longer owns 
stock of any amount in these companies, 
but that the son is the largest owner in num- 
bersof them. At that time the younger man 
owned stock in one such company alone hav- 
ing a market value of nearly $90,000,000. 


cases be- 


sense, 


Gifts for Family Reasons 


There is the best of reason for stating 
that the largest portion of the Rockefeller 
fortune, not given away to charity, has now 
passed into the hands of Mr. Rockefeller, 
Jr., amounting, according to the more 
conservative estimates, to at least $500,000,- 
000. Indeed the writer’s understanding is 
that the Rockefellers are quite willing to let 
the public know that this transfer has taken 
place. 

“Do you regard this as a move induced 
by the drastic inheritance taxes?"’ I asked 
a man who has had extensive experience 
in both public and private finance 

“‘T wouldn't go so far as to say that such 
a thought had not occurred to the persons 
interested,”’ was the reply, “‘ but what could 
be more natural and human than to make 
this transfer? Such a fortune involves not 
only great responsibility but carries with it 
vast power. Mr. Rockefeller’s health was 
such when he retired from business many 
years ago that he lacked the strength to 
enjdy such power. For a man who was in 
poor health when he was seventy to retain 
such responsibility until he is eighty-five, 
when he has a son of fifty whom he believes 
in, would be narrow-minded, unreasonable 
and bigoted.” 

A New England manufacturer died a few 
years ago, leaving a fortune of $8,000,000. 
On $6,000,000 the heirs have paid taxes 
without question, but on $2,000,000 they 
are contesting the state’s demand. This 
man bad two sons by his first wife, the elder 
of whom died some years ago. The younger 
son, although only about thirty, had shown 
great ability in helping his father manage 
the business. 

Only five months before his death the 
father turned over to the only son $2,000,- 
000 of stock in the family business, a con- 
trolling interest. The stock was put in a 
vault, where the son had access to it, and 
the father warned him not to tell a soul of 
the transfer, the only persons who knew 
about it being the father, the son and the 
father’s chief legal and financial adviser. 
The father was then well along in years, had 
just had a serious operation following many 
illnesses, and a few days after making the 
transfer departed with his adviser for a trip 
through the battlefields of Europe, dying 
soon after his return. 

Offhand it would seem as if the state had 
a cinch collecting taxes on this stock, espe- 
cially as death within six months after mak- 
ing a gift constitutes a prima facie case for 
the state in that particular jurisdiction. 
But the facts are not so simple as they ap- 
pear. It is probable that the real motives 
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for making the gift were partly the father’s 
confidence in the son’s demonstrated busi- 
ness ability, and even more a desire that if 
his second wife should remarry after his 
death control of the business should remain 
with the son, who had worked so hard, 
rather than fall into the hands of a rank out- 
sider. Personal and family reasons, not tax 
evasion, were the real motives. 

Thus it will be seen that taxing gifts and 
deeds of trust is not at all simple, nor would 
the complexities of the question be disposed 
of entirely if Congress should place a special 
tax on gifts, irrespective of whether the mo- 
tive is contemplation of death or not. Such 
a tax may go through the present session of 
Congress, so it is said at this writing. Nor 
are arguments lacking for it. 

Why should the son who inherits $10,- 
000,000 at his parent’s death pay a huge 
tax, while the son who is given the same 
amount seven years before his parent’s 
death escape taxes altogether? The 
bility of making gifts means that one man is 
caught and another is not. 

“We have all been misled by the fact 
that we impose a tax on the occasion of 
death, ” said Professor Adams several years 
ago. ‘The intrinsic occasion for imposing 
this tax is that somebody gets something 
for nothing. This is a sound, logical argu- 
ment for a tax on gifts.” 

But such a tax might lead to new forms 
of evasion through fake sales at nominal 
values. It may be necessary as a revenue 
producer. But it is rather serious to tell 
a man who has accumulated money through 
sacrifice and self-denial that he cannot give 
any substantial portions of it to his loved 
without paying an additional tax. 
Such a measure hits the wholly innocent 
along with the guilty. 

Although the names of numbers of per- 
sons of very large and even conspicuous 
wealth have been used in this article by 
way of illustration, the subject is one which 
has a far wider bearing. The writer was 
asking a Wall Street banker about the re- 
puted difficulties of the Frick and one of 
the Harkness estates in raising cash to pay 
taxes, and he replied: 

“What does it matter anyway? They 
don’t count, they don’t run business enter- 

If it costs them a little more or a 
less to settle taxes, what difference 
make? Such fortunes are freaks, 
anyway, and it is their business to be 
liquid, to have securities which can be sold 
readily on the Wall Street market. But 
they are the rare exceptions, they are not 
typical of the average factory, store, whole- 
sale firm, coal mine, newspaper, real estate 
or farming venture. The owner of the small 
or moderate sized manufacturing, merecan- 
tile, mining or real-estate concern is often 
tied up to the hilt in debts. Or at least his 
property consists mostly of a controlling 
interest in the business. Yet such an inter- 
est must frequently be liquidated at the 
very time when the business has lost the 
man who built it up, and the problem of 
converting such an interest into cash is far 
more important than what happens to the 
millions of a Frick or a Harkness.” 
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Life-Insurance Protection 


It is impossible to say how much of the 
shrinkage which often takes place in busi- 
ness partnerships and small corporations at 
the death of the founder or chief executive 
is due to the loss of this personality and 
how much is due to taxes. Clearly the rapid 
growth in the use of life insurance for the 
twin purposes of replacing the loss of a 
dominant personality and for payment of 
inheritance taxes, indicates an increasing 
and wholesome realization of the impor- 
tance of both factors in business success. 

In any case the coming of heavy inherit- 
ance taxation has been followed by a 
marked increase in life insurance. Not only 
have the companies carried on vigorous 

campaigns on the basis ef the inheritance- 
tax argument, but there is a marked tend- 
ency toward the taking out of larger poli- 
cies. It is said that 120 Americans carry 
policies of $1,000,000 or more apiece. Also 
the tendency is for individual companies to 
increase the limits of the policy they will 
carry on any one life, recent increases 
being as much as $50,000 or $100,000 in the 
case of several companies. 

Yet the great fortunes whose contents 
have been exposed to public view in recent 
years, following the death of the owner, do 
not seem to have contained much life in- 
surance. It may be unwise to generalize, 
but I am inclined to think that the larger 
life-insurance policies have appealed more 
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to active men engaged in making fortunes 
than to the owners of the fortunes already 
made and already invested in more or less 
liquid and tax-exempt form. This is as it 
should be, for the active executive whose 
money is tied up in business is the one who 
should most fear the tax. 

Trust funds are cheaper to set up than 
is the purchase of life insurance; that is, 
they constitute a cheaper method of reduc- 
ing taxes. The rate of interest on a trust 
fund is perhaps a shade higher, and they 
have the great advantage over either life 
insurance or an outright gift that the wife 
and children are not able to get hold of the 
money and waste it. But on the other hand 
one must have actual accumulated capital 
to set up trust funds and to make gifts; 
one needs only income, not capital, to buy 
life insurance. 

Life insurance is not a complete protec- 
tion against the dangers of forced liquida- 
tion, which inheritance taxes have brought 
into being. Many persons are not in the 
physical condition which makes life insur- 
ance feasible, and numbers of who 
most need such protection are too old to 
get it. Then, too, the Federal Government 
taxes life insurance itself in 
$40,000. 

But, after making every allowance, it re- 
mains true that life insurance is a protec- 
tion in most cases against the forced sale 
and sacrifice of assets, the incurring of 
debts, the loss of control, the interference 
with a going business, and other similar 
economic disturbances caused by heavy 
death duties. Where life insurance is taker 
out, the very act which creates and matures 
the debt, death itself, discharges it. 


those 
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A Prudent Arrangement 


Life insurance provides a cash fund to 
pay the taxes which the Government de 
mands, and at the same time permits the 
property to be passed on without reductior 
Advantage can be taken of the discount for 
prompt payment. The estate remains in 
tact, and the Government gets its money 

Life insurance pays the tax for the estate 
and not from it. 

I asked William J. Graham, vice presi- 
dent of one of the larger life-insurance com- 
panies in charge of its inheritance-tax and 
business insurance, whether he thought 
most business men are really prepared for 
the present scale of inheritance taxes. He 
replied that the best evidence that most 
men are not so prepared is the fact that 
when urged to buy insurance for tax pur 
poses they say they haven't the money 
But if they can’t pay one year’s premium 
now how, then, is their estate to pay from 
twenty-five to thirty times as much after 
they have gone? 

Assume a property of $2,000,000 left by 
a hardware manufacturer to his wife in 
New York. Total taxes would be about 
$232,000. To provide that amount of in- 
surance at age forty-five would cost con- 
siderably less than $10,000 a year, but most 
men reply that they can’t afford as much 
insurance as that. 

To which the life-insurance agent mak« 
this crushing and complete rejoinder: “If 
you can't afford about $8000 a year now 
with your intimate knowledge of the hard 
ware business, how are your executors, who 
know very little about running such an 
ente rprise, going to raise $232,000 in 
c ash? : 

Life insurance has been used extensively 
in England to facilitate the payment of 
death duties, and will no doubt be used for 
the same reason to a constantly increasing 
extent here. The premiums paid for such 
insurance may be regarded as in a sense an 
addition to the income tax. In other words, 
a man simply pays taxes out of his income 
while living instead of having his heirs pay 
it out of principal after he has died. 

It may be said that a man who buys in- 
surance for inheritance-tax purposes names 
the public as his beneficiary. He really 
takes out the insurance for the benefit of 
the Government, just as much as if the 
agent wrote in the policy, “United States 
of America, Beneficiary."” The man who 
pays for the insurance can look upon the 
expense in such a light if he cares to, or he 
can regard it as just another fixed charge 
added to his business, which, in fact, taxa- 
tion tends more and more to become. 

In any case, life insurance simplifies 
administration of the estate, and both 
facilitates and guarantees payment to the 
Government. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
on inheritance taxes by Mr. Atwood. 
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AFTERMATHS OF THE ARMISTICE 


black figures like 
columns of ants, 
pulling up the beet 
roots, trimming off 
tops and dirt and 
piling them in neat 
rows along the 
brown earth. 

The whole land- 
scape was dotted 
with tall round 
golden wheat 
stacks in rows 
along the borders 
of the stubble 
fields, or clustered 
thick and cozy 
around the old gray 
farmsteads. Cer- 
tainly a land flow- 
ing with bread and 
sugar, if not with 
milk and honey. 

There was a pa- 
thetic preponder- 
ance of women and 
girls among the 
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We were partic- 
ularly struck with 
the fine quality and 
splendid condition 
of the and 
cattle seen in the 
fields; indeed, 
rather puzzled by 
it, knowing as we 
did—and as the 
records show 
that 90 per cent of 
these animals, like 
everything 
that was loose or 
worth its freight, 
had been eaten or 
carried away by 
the Germans, and 
the remnants left 
were not exactly 
pedigree stock or in 
prime beef condi- 
tion. But it was 
quickly found that 
the government 
had wisely decided 
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workers in the 
fields— much larger 
than in prewar 
times—straining to make good war’s terrible 
wastage of man power. But in the villages 
and towns this balance was partially re- 
dressed, for the work of rebuilding and re- 
pairing the ruined houses, shops, public 
buildings, factories and railroad stations, 
calling for heavy pick-and-shovel work and 
skilled artisans, was being done entirely by 
men 

And such cheerful, whole-hearted, intelli- 
gently directed work as it was! Everywhere 
that the twisted, shattered skeletons of 
the old buildings remained for comparison, 
the new factories, such as the sugar-beet 
mills for instance, were at least 50 per cent 
bigger and better planned, with every mod- 
ern improvement to boot. The new houses 
are higher ceilinged, larger windowed, bet- 
ter lighted and ventilated, more healthful 
in every way than the old ones 


Conditions in France Improving 


The new railroad stations are models not 
only of convenience but of simple archi- 
tectural beauty and good taste in decora- 
tion. France is rebuilding for the future. 
And an admirable sense of practical pro- 
portion is maintained. In several of the 
smaller towns, for instance, the passenger 
station was housed in an old war hut, or 
wooden barrack, such as soldiers slept in 
along the Front, while the fine new freight 
sheds rose near by in the stately dignity of 
reénforced concrete, with domed glass roofs 
and traveling cranes and great steel-framed 
windows. Business before luxury is their 
motto, and a true one it is, 

And what is most basic and vitally im- 
portant of all, to the biologic eye, the 
human workers in this busy ant hill, crushed 
by the Prussian hoof, are vigorous and 
hearty, clear of skin, bright of eye, well fed 
and comfortably clothed; though, of course, 
as elsewhere in postwar Europe, clothes 
acquire merit with years and are valued for 
their length of fellowship like old friends 
or did wine, and visibly or audibly new 
raiment is considered bad form. Food is 
abundant, and by postwar standards mod- 
erate in price; and everyone seems to have 
a job, a place to sleep and three square 
meals a day. Nor is this appearance of 
simply astounding recuperation merely a 


Rosenhugel, a Village Built by the House Owners Themselves 


superficial impression. It is absolutely sup- 
ported by facts. 

First and most fundamental, the official 
records show that the death rate of France 
today is actually lower than it was in 1900 
and only one-sixth higher than in 1913. 
The great vital machine of the nation, the 
heart of the race, has regained its balance 
after the staggering shock of war and is 
throbbing normally once more. 

Two things have made this triumphant 
comeback possible—food and control of in- 
fectious diseases, It is estimated that dur- 
ing the war more than one-third of the 
wheat land of France went out of cultiva- 
tion or into enemy hands. The great De- 
partment of the North, most of which was 
pays occupé, alone furnished one-fifth of 
France's entire wheat crop before 1914. 
Now government reports show that three- 
quarters of this has been brought back into 
bearing and that, at present rates, in two 
years more the country will be reaping its 
full prewar harvest! The increase, for in- 
stance, between 1922 and 1923 was 20 per 
cent. 

What is even more encouraging and sig- 
nificant, the yield is increasing faster than 
the acreage brought under plow. This 
means better and more up-to-date meth- 
ods of cultivation are being used, and as 
one travels through the country one sees the 
reason why. On every hand the stubble is 
being turned under for next year’s harvest by 
modern motor gang plows, which plow twice 
as deep and ten times as many acres in a day 
as the old ox or horse drawn plow. The 
brown furrows are smoothed and pulver- 
ized by disk harrows, and the winter wheat 
planted evenly and at precisely the proper 
depth by up-to-date machine drills, instead 
of being picturesquely flung abroad by hand 
at the mercy of the winds and the birds of 
the air, after the fashion immortalized by 
Millet in his Sower. 

On inquiry we found that the peasants in 
many of the communes had clubbed to- 
gether, at the suggestion of American and 
English war-relief workers, and bought 
all these modern agricultural inaplements, 
including mowing machines, reaping ma- 
chines, steam threshers and farm motors, 
taking turns at their use, thus striving to 
make good their war loss of man power. 


to restock only 
with improved 
breeds or high- 
grade animals in good condition, again look- 
ing toward the future. And it had taken a 
grim pleasure in enforcing these standards 
upon the yearly quota of cattle, horses, 
sheep and pigs which Germany agreed to 
deliver under the Treaty of Versailles. The 
German officials—of course—attempted at 
first to fill the quota with culls and crow 
baits and bags-o’-bones, but the French offi 
cers politely but firmly turned them back, 
insisting upon nothing but the best— and 
got it 


Rebuilding the Factories 


Even with these high standards, two- 
thirds of the cattle, three-quarters of the 
horses and half the sheep and pigs owned in 
the invaded departments in 1914 have al 
ready been replaced. And when you add to 
this recapture of the sacred soil and its 
products, that more than 430,000 destroyed 
or badly damaged houses have been re 
paired or restored, and nearly 150,000 new 
ones built; that 7771 factories have been 
rebuilt and exactly 7771 are now running, 
with 70 per cent of the workers that they 
had in 1914; that every mile of railroad 
has been replaced; and that of 209 coal 
mines wrecked and flooded by the retreat 
ing enemy in 1918, 205 are now in full op 
eration, some faint idea can be gathered of 
the superb recovery France has made ir 
five short years. 

Everywhere you go in France today you 
are faced with evidence that there is an 
aftermath of the war which is of high hope 
and promise for the future, particularly in 
the devoted care thrown around young 
children. The milk supply is carefully super- 
vised and controlled and special preferences 
of earliest supply given to households with 
growing children. In districts where the 
supply is limited, selling not merely skim 
milk but even cream is prohibited under 
heavy penalties, so that all children and the 
mass of consumers shall get only full milk 
and not be deprived of their quota of cream 
by the few who are able and willing to pay 
high prices for it. In most of the hotels the 
visitor now can get only bottled or canned 
cream from Normandy and other dairying 
districts, which have such a surplus of milk 

(Continued on Page 58 
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A Section of Tergnier, Northern France, an Important Chemical Center, Rebuilt by the Nord Railroad Company for its Employes 
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Movies in the Sahara 


And now the eye of the camera’s lens 
appears in the Sahara. This is no Holly- 
wood camel; nor is it Arizona sand. 
Edwin Carewe sends us the picture 
from Algiers, where he is filming “A 
Son of the Sahara,” and fortunately 
wrote us the name of the soldierly 
cavalier who does his romancing in 
the shade of the camel's back. It is 
BertLytell, bewhiskeredand uniformed 
almost beyond recognition 

The Carewe companywill return any 
day now with the completed picture, 


be at your theatre. 


L and “A Son of the Sahara” will soon 


“Torment” 


Torment indeed 
when a world of brick and 
mortar tumbles about you 
Characters change in such an hour; forgotten days 
and dreams return; avarice and ambition become 
silly futilities. 

Bessie Love and Owen Moore have the leading 
roles in this new Tourneur picture. 
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Who or what could fill the void 
when her baby was taken from 
her! Was there anything big 
enough or strong enough to hold 
her! Problems such as these make 
this fascinating story, “Lilies of the 
Field,” ideal screen entertainment. 
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Entertainment Ahead! 


A Galley of Spain, or so it seems! 
Ihe adventurer mounting the rail 
f the English frigate sights danger 
and the burly navigator scents the 
fray A hot chase is coming and a 
hotter fight, with ships lashed together 
and knives working at close range 
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Continued from Page 56) 
that certain second-grade types of cheese 
making with the skimmed residuum are 
profitable. 

In almost every city one sees the gouttes 
de lait—literally “drops of milk’’— milk 
stations with mothers’ attached; 
beaut ifully housed ecoles maternelles, or ma- 
ternal schools; admirable créches, where 
the children of mothers who have to work 
in the factories are taken care of during the 
day. Most of these were in operation before 
the war, but have been spurred to a higher 
activity by its stern pressure; while since 
the war, and largely as a result of Amer- 
ican relief agencies, many clinics for pre- 
tubercular children, with fresh-air homes 
out in the country, have sprung up. 

One other by-product of the war, though 
of apparently minor importance, may mean 
much for coming generations. This is the 
greatly increased interest in the care and 
condition of the teeth, particularly in chil- 
dren. This was due in part to the Red 
Cross and other war-work organizations, 
but far more to the literally shining ex- 
ample set by the smiling and popular Amer- 
ican doughboy. lis stature, his athletic 
prowess and his good nature made him at 
once the hero and the exemplar of French 
childhood, to be copied and imitated in 
every way possible. 

These children might not be able to grow 
so big, but they would at least have strong, 
white, shining teeth like his. 


classes 


Well. Fed Londoners 


This wave of emulation was promptly 
joined and reénforced by another of much 
more practical origin, started hy the vic- 
torious poilu returning home from the war. 
Although there were some admirable school 
and other public dental clinics in France, a 
large part of the dentists before the war 
of the imported or American type, 
with fees to match, and were regarded by 
the great mass of the workers as exotic lux- 
uries of the rich and well-to-do. But during 
the four years of the struggle Jean and 
Henri had had their teeth treated and 
filled and put in first-class condition by the 
army dentists to increase their efficiency as 
fighting machines. The result was so much 
more comfortable and more effective for 
assault upon the crisp crust of the war 
bread that on coming home they at once 
began to look about for dentists who could 
keep up this enjoyable condition and ex- 
tend it to their wives and children, who 
were more than willing. So these twin 
waves have continued to spread with rising 
intensity and in widening circles, until just 
recently grave and reverend professors and 
presidents of medical academies and col 
leges have been holding council as to how 
an adequate supply of dentists is to be 
provided to meet this new and unheard of 
demand for pretty teeth on the part of the 
youngsters and young ladies, and for good 
grinders by their fathers and mothers. 


The British constitution, both legal and 
psychological, has always been prover- 
bially replete with apparent anomalies and 
contradictions; and England is still run- 
ning true to form. Her foreign trade is still 
far below prewar levels; her wage scales 
are vastly higher than before, and refuse to 
down with all the obstinacy of Banquo’s 
ghost; she has a terrific war debt, still 
more appalling taxes, and an official record 
of more than 1,250,000 unemployed. Asa 
result, those who indulge in England's 
favorite indoor sport of predicting gloom 
and disaster for their beloved country have 
certainly had some impressive figures to 
work with—and they have not neglected 
their opportunity. 

To the innocent eye of the biologic ob- 
server, utterly devoid of economic or finan- 
cial vision, there are some most curious 
contradictions. Whatever trades may be 
slack or dull in England, the business of 
eating in public is emphatically not one of 
them. To one familiar with London before 
the war, one of the most striking changes 
is the extraordinary growth and multipli- 
cation of food shops and tea rooms—even 
greater than the similar development in 
New York City since prohibition, and per- 
haps for a like reason, for the consumption 
of alcohol in England has fallen to about 50 
per cent of its prewar level. At all events, 
they have sprung up on every corner, ir. the 
middle of every block and at intervals in 
between—tea shops, lunch rooms, restau- 
rants, dairy lunches, bakeries, soda-water 
fountains serving lunch, and confectioners’ 
shops with a wide range of eatables. 
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Their increase in size and splendor is al- 
most equally striking. Former simple tea 
shops now occupy handsome and even 
magnificent four or five story buildings of 
their own, with an orchestra on every floor, 
and accommodations for from 500 to 2000 
customers at once. And yet they keep their 
prices so moderate that they hold the same 
class of patrons as before. In addition to 
teas, they furnish substantial breakfasts, 
hot lunches or dinners, meat teas and sup- 
pers, ine luding after-theater suppers, and 
some remain open all night. And seldom if 
ever is a single glass of liquor even seen. 

One feature they all have in common, 
little, middle-sized and big—they are busy 
all day long, and at mealtimes crammed to 
the doors, so that it is difficult to find a 
seat and scores are often seen standing in 
line waiting their turn. When you do get a 
place you find your neighbors are doing 
themselves very well, as the English ver- 
nacular hath it; consuming not merely 
tea, bread and butter and scones or plain 
buns, which would have been their limit in 
prewar days, but quantities of rich, sweet 
little cakes and pastries— Napoleons, sul- 
tans, cream puffs, layer cake, Dundee cake, 
chocolate cake, and a special slice of delight 

called the gdteau du jour, to say nothing of 
fruit tartlets, sandwiches, French pastries, 
jams of all sorts, and even ice cream, and all 
of the most substantial and excellent quality. 
There is no gorging, but no economical 
skimping either; and whatever troubles of 
his own the English worker of the office 
force and sales force may have, he is cer- 
tainly not underfeeding himself. 

Nor, for that matter, does his industrial 
brother seem to be very badly off. If he 
has found work, he is generally getting good 
wages; and if he has not, he can almost 
always go on the dole and receive a suste- 
nance allowance from the government while 
he waits, like the immortal Mr. Micawber, 
for something to turn up. 

Indeed, a large part of the rather acri- 
monious protests of the heavily taxed are 
directed against this feature of the situation. 

“Why should a man work,” they de- 
mand, ‘“‘when he knows he will be paid for 
doing nothing? He will soon make unem- 
ployment his regular profession!” 

It also helps to explain the enormous offi- 
cial total of unemployment in Great 
Britain; for, if a man who is out of work 
can get a small sum each week by simply 
reporting that fact to the proper authori- 
ties, he is naturally going to do so as ofte n 
as the occasion arises. Thus Great Britain 
unemployment figures probably come much 
closer to the absolute total than do those 
of most other nations. Moreover, all out- 
of-works over fourteen may be counted as 
unemployed laborers and draw the dole; 
also, England’s total working population is 
about 13,000,000; so that a 10 per cent 
total of unemployed, especially when 
counted over such a long st retch of age, is 
really not so serious as 1,250,000 workless 
would at first seem. Indeed, the ave rage 
unemployment, including seasonal trades, 
ran from 4 to 6 per cent in most countries 
before the war, as stated by Mr. Baldwin 
in a recent speech, 


In the London Shopping District 


Of course, there are shabby as well as 
shining exceptions to every rule; but, 
broadly considered, to the observing eye 
the average English worker seems better 
housed, better clothed, better fed and gen- 
erally more comfortable than before the war. 

The more well-to-do classes, though bit- 
terly protesting against the really most 
formidable taxes that are laid upon large 
incomes, seem somehow to have enough 
left to exist on very comfortably indeed. 
Regent Street, the Fifth Avenue of Lon- 
don, is in the throes of a rebuilding period, 
and so looks at present as though it had 
been hit by an air raid; but to judge from 
the really beautiful buildings that have al- 
ready emerged it will be so much improved 
that it will hardly know itself when all is 
finished. Huge department stores, feeling 
the need of more room, but not wishing to 
lose an unnecessary farthing’s worth of 
their wonderful trade, keep their ry ood 
windows going till the old building has been 
torn down to the level of the awnings, then 
knock up another set as soon as the new 
ground-floor framework has been erected, 
and start in again. To all outward appear- 
ances, at least, the Tight Little Isle is quite 
a long way from being Spurlos versenkt! 

Belgium, the heroic little bantam cock of 
Europe, has also been coming back to nor- 
mal with most surprising rapidity. The 


March 8,1924 


Ypres salient, of course, was so completely 
demolished that an absolutely fresh start 
has had to be made; and a wonderfull 
good one it is. Nearly all the new houses 
are solidly built affairs of brick and stone, 
embody ing the latest developments in heat- 
ing, lighting and plumbing; and they have 
been erected so rapidly, and the country 
side cleaned up so thoroughly, that the 
signs of war are almost 
Other war-smitten towns, notably 
vain, whose wanton destruction 
high-water mark of kultur 
have risen, phoenixlike, from their ashes 
and started on once more. The library and 
the buildings all along the main street of 
Louvain, as well as the houses surrounding 
the station square--now called La Place 
des Martyres, from the murders which took 
place there—have all been replaced with 
handsome, well-built and thoroughly up-to- 
date buildings. So the citizens of Louvain 
who survived that ghastly week in 1914 
have actually a newer and better town 
than they had before. Nor is civie archi- 
tecture the only type that is being trium 
phantly restored. Most of the shell-battered 
eathedrals of Northern France are under 
going a slow but splendid reconstructior 
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Ruined Churches Rebuilt 


The local limestone, when it is fresh from 
the quarry, can be cut with special hand 
saws and ground into final shape with a 
heavy knife; yet in a short while it will be 
come of adamantine firmness, due to oxidi- 
zation of the surface. This helps account 
for the century-long preservation of the 
Gothie carving in all its rich detail, wh ile 
the plasticity of the material in its earlier 
stages explains the really sateeandinans 
patches that are being put into partly shat 
tered structures. The local masons, who 
know and love this docile yellow limestons 
as if it were part of their own family, will 
use it almost like a dentist would use ar 
amalgam filling, slipping all sorts of odd 
shaped blocks into exactly the spaces de 
sired, and then working them and carving 
them until only their fresh color distir 
guishes them from the older work adjoin 
ing. All church rebuilding is being carried 
out with the utmost care and caution s« 
that everything will be replaced, as far as 
possible, in just the same shape as it was 
before the war. The total amount of art 
destruction due to the war is going to be 
far less than we might even have dared to 
hope a few years ago. hag ( a 
of Rheims and Soissons, for instance, as 
well as that Paris church whic h was half 
wrecked by a Big Bertha shell, are but the 

10st shining examples of this wonderful 
new system of restoration. 


4 rather rapid trip through Italy and 
along the battle fronts in 1922 gave one a 
distinct impression of general exhaustion, 
coupled with a vague dissatis faction that 
went far to explain the tt Hg triumpl 
of Mussolini. The huge <il led and 
wounded had been out of all Lath ore to 
the property damage, to judge by western 
front standards of destruction at least; 
and a single look at almost any part of the 
battle line showed the reason with tragic 
clearness, for a war zone more absolutely 
destitute of possible cover would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. The ar treeless, sur 
baked levels of the Carso plateau, lying 
just west of Triest, quickly gave place to 
sharp-sided, cafionlike gorges no wider than 
a fair-sized boulevard—and about as easy 
to take cover in. Soon the line swept up 
into the towering heights of the Alps, 
10,000 feet and more above the sea; and 
there it stayed. So that the heaviest fight 
ing was above the villages and cultivated 
fields. 

Some of the Italian exploits along this 
mountain battle line surpass the wildest 
dreams of fiction; and like their teleférica 
or flying cable railways, upon which the 
writer went aéroplaning from one soaring 
peak to another in 1917, must almost be 
seen to be believed; but all this wonderful 
work represented a staggering cost in 
money and a still more appalling toll of 
men. For not only was the cover of the 
worst, as no adequate trenches could be 
dug in the solid rock, but the very moun- 
tain sides, as if enraged at this invasion of 
their solitudes, scattered death and destruc- 
tion far and wide. 

As a cousin of the writer, who drove a 
Quaker ambulance on the Belgian front, 
and later was transferred to the Isonzo and 
Piave, explained it, ‘‘Up round La Panne, 

Continued on Page 60 
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Continued from Page 58 
if a fair-sized shell hit more than ten yards 
away well, you might get a lovely sand 
bath, but nothing more; it would bury 
itself peacefully and decently. But down 
near Gorizia, if a shell hit on one of those 
rocky hillsides 200 yards up above you, you 
that’s all!” 

And then came the sickening collapse at 
Caporetto and the retreat almost to the 
edge of the Venetian lagoons. Small won 
der that even the final victorious sweep into 
Triest and the annexation of Italia Irri 
denta failed to bring back Italy to full and 

national activity and life 
But ¢ then the workers 
had gone back to the soil had promptly taken 

again and were producing their ow: 
food and a good plus for others, as their 

had done of 
before in their war-scourged history 

And now Mussolini, with his unerring 
appeal to the dramatic instinct of his coun 
trymen, has drawn his nation out of thi 
state of apathetic dissatisfaction and seems, 
as crudely remarked, to have 
jazzed it up to a surprising degree, so that 
its national outlook has once more become 
energetic and progressive. Its factories are 
humming, their output of goods rapidly in 
creasing; food is plentiful, trade growing 
by leaps and bounds; while the white coal 
of water-power electricity to which she was 
driven by the coal shortages of war is prov 
ing a regular godsend and literally galvaniz 
ing her industrial activities into new and 
victorious life. 

One example of the new national spirit 
may be seen in the reported plan to estab- 
lish adequate playgrounds near every school 
in Italy, each with an adequately trained 
physician or school nurse in attendance, 
These latter will not only guard against 
minor accidents, but will also try to spread 
health information through the children to 
their families, so that the playgrounds will 
become centers of community hygiene as 
well as places of happy, well-directed play 
and activity. 

So much for the Allied powers what 
of the lands beyond the Rhine? They have 
not been noticeably reluctant in calling at 
tention to their own supposed sufferings; 
nditions were certainly bad 
ing, just after the 
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American Relief Work 
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human system that in a surprisingly 


short 
| was reached 
faster than it 
had risen, and, despite the collapse of 
mark and the tant threats of 


and war a tayed down ever 


time a fairly comfortable leve 


The death rate dropped ever 


Col 
“ Ince 
while death rates have gone down 
rates til, 
latest reports, last season's wheat harvest 
is ample to feed the « nation—-if the 
farmers could be persuaded to sell for paper 
marks. For this really amazing return to 
normaley the utmost credit he 
to the various charitable organizations, and 
particularly the American Relief Associa 
tion, for the prompt and efficient assistance, 
chiefly in the form of food, which was given 
to the children of our late enemies. If it 
aid of anyone that “‘his name shall 
f ” that man is Herbert 
Hoover, the head of that magnificent or 
ganization which counted the recipients of 
its charity not by the hundred or even the 
thousand, but by the million 

But while our organization was quite 
properly the largest and most powerful, 
smaller nations were equally generous in 
their own way. Several of the neutral coun- 
tries which had a fair surplus of food and 
no war damage to repair took over thou 
sands of half-starved, undernourished chil 
dren from the Central Empires and fed 
them, clothed them and rested them for 
months on end, until they were as plump 
and rosy and happy as those of their own 
age in the lands to which they had come 
and in some cases that was saying a good 
deal. 

Switzerland, as might have been 
pected, welcomed thousands of them. 

Many of these little ones, coming from 
Austria —which had suffered far more than 


gone according to 


Nave ¢ 
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must given 
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endure forever, 
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Germany —were sent even as far as Den 
mark, Sweden and Norway, where, with 
the true internationalism of the very young, 
they promptly devised an infantile Espe- 
ranto of their own and got along famously 
with the children of their kindly hosts 
Last year, as was found, they did not come 
The necessity was past; their own country 
was at last producing food for 
everyone. All these new experiences, com 
ing at the most plastic and impr 
age of life, can hardly help but have had a 
lasting effect upon the minds of these littl 
strangers from a far country. If they 
taken back with them even a part of that 
utter freedom from belligerent national con- 
ceit and that quiet sanity of outlook, wh 
are among the most pleasantly promir 
characteristics of the modern Scandinavian, 
the ultimate effects of this children’ 
grimage may thar 
immediate ones 

And the Austrian 
many ways well inclined to accept this new 
and more peaceful attitude towards the 
world in general. When the writer visited 
Austria in the summer of 1922, just before 
that country was, to its own immense relie 
taken over by an international commissior 
found the community 
quite hard as the treasury pri 
whose unending stre of be 
fully engraved notes were rapidly acquiring 
a purely artistic value, quite ur 
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Austria's Come-Back 


But much of this Austrian energ 
alas, to be devoted wholly to the wi 
suit of the fugitive krone, for saving wa 
quite impossible. The proprietress of 
excellently run and very well patronized 
tea room in a mountain resort told us that 
though business had been good the 
very start, the actual value of all their sav 
ings from the profits had gone down so fast 
that they could not even take a of 
two weeks when the season was over, but 
must immediately hunt up some work for 
the winter to keep from 
And yet in spite of such dishear 
etbacks, such positive pe 
the Austrians kept pegging steadily 
They are the ly writer 
, that could iament and la 
the same time 
knew extreme 
war; and while the 
for the 
to the 


bore 
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Irom 
vacatior 
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ief organizations after the wi 
when we came close to the 
the general attitude be 

hinder Preis came 


s otner 


Irom ul such a cru | 
Austrian Republic has done we I 
the sympathetic admiration and support 
the world that it 
genuine pleasure to know that such a } 
working, pleasant-tempered 
were really doing their best to get ahead 
are being put solidly on their financial feet 
more, while krone 
has become one of the most 
spectable inhabitants of the 
exchange lists, not having 
terially in value for more than : 
half 

Last year, as has 
longer needed to depend on cha 
ever willingly offered, to care for th 
and it is typical of them that as 
as they could get along without it they 
ceased to seek outside aid. For in spite of 
the desperate poverty that was so close at 
hand, beggars were a rarity ir 
Austria—and, it may 
remarked, this is equally t 
of postwar Europe which the writer visited 
One might naturally have thought that the 
havoc of the war, coupled with the economi 
tangles that have followed it, would have 
left a veritable swarm of widows, orphans, 
cripples and war wrecks to line the streets 
and dog the footsteps of the traveler wher 
ever he might go; on the contrary, mendi 
cants are generally conspicuous by their 
absence, and the few who do appear are 
mostly old-timers of the prewar vintages. 

Continued on Page 62 
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“What a Difference!” 


That’s just what you will say 
when you listen in the first night 
after you've changed to Willard Re- 
chargeable B Batteries. 

What a difference in clearness! 
What a difference in volume! What 
a difference in tone quality. 

Those harsh, frying noises that were 
due to electrical leakage or too low 
voltagein your old Bbatteries are gone, 
of course. 

Willard Rechargeable B’s are leak- 
proof and can always be kept deliver- 
ing their full rated voltage. 

There’s nothing like an actual 
demonstration to make you realize 
the difference in results. Your Wil- 
lard Service Station or Radio Dealer 
will be glad to give you one. He has 
for you, also, a copy of the interesting 
booklet, “Better Results from Radio’, 
or you can get it direct from the 
Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Cleveland. 


The Leading Broadcasting Batteries 

Because of 
Willard Rechargeable B's are the 
outstanding batteries for broadcasting use. 
They have been adopted by 104 stations. 


their performance and 


economy, 





For Peanut Tubes 
A leak-proof, noise 

free storage battery 
that costs little and 
lasts for years 


Willard A Batteries 


sell at a wide range 
of prices 


Willard B Batteries 
are made in 24 volt 
or 48 volt units, 
each in two capac 
ities, 2500 and 4500 
m. ah 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 60) 

Now, as never before, is the whole world 
realizing how infinitely precious are all the 
little lives that come into it every year. 
They are far and away the most treasured 
crop of any nation, the one upon which its 
whole future depends; and the attention 
now being paid to this field is, most appro- 
priately, little short of worshipful. The 
nations are all out to make their country 
such a safe and pleasant and heaithful place 
for the little newcomer that he'll want to 
stay right there and grow up into a sturdy 
and useful citizen 

With what vigor and success this cam- 
paign has already been waged in certain 
countries was almost whimsically shown by 
a case recently reported in the English 
papers 

An undertaker ina London suburb had 
gone into bankruptcy because, as he ex- 
plained in all seriousness, the Infant Wel- 
fare Clinics were so numerous and active 
that they had simply ruined his usually 
profitable summer business of. preparing 
and conducting babies’ funerals, which 
filled in an otherwise slack season. 

But though every care is being taken of 
the rising generation, there would seem to 
be a great and terrible gap torn through the 
very fabric of our civilization by those four 
awful years of carnage. How can the ter- 
rible crushing loss of life, the monumental, 
staggering total of 10,000,000 men killed 
in battle, swept away in their prime, pos- 
sibly be recovered from short of a century 
or two? 

Difficult as it is to believe, with the hor- 
ror of it fresh in our minds, Europe was not 
a whit worse off five years ago than she was 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars, a cen- 
tury before, or than Germany after the 
Thirty Years’ War in 1648, or France after 
the Hundred Years’ War. 

In the Thirty Years’ War, for instance, 
instead of a loss of 10,000,000 lives out of a 
total population of nearly 500,000,000, the 
population of Northern and Central Eu- 
rope is estimated to have fallen from 20, 
000,000 to less than 8,000,000! A loss of 
60 per cent of its total inhabitants as 
against 2 per cent in 1918. 

Our powers of recuperation are simply 
astounding, and one single comparison will 
give an idea why. Everything in this world 
is relative, and was even before Einstein’s 
day. 

This staggering total of 10,000,000 lives 
lost only equals about two yearly crops of 
babies born in the warring countries. So 
that for every man killed during the Great 
War two tiny babies, involuntary volun- 
teers, were born to take his place 


Control Over Disease 


But the greatest factor in the extraor- 
dinary recovery Europe has made in these 
five years has been our control over diseases 
and the causes of death. The lowering of the 
infant death rate alone, for instance, has 
been so striking as to go far to balance the 
war losses; so that the populations of Eng 
land, France, Italy and Germany — allow 
ing for lost territory and inhabitants —have 
already come surprisingly near to their pre- 
war levels. Indeed, in England, during two 
years of the war itself, the saving of infant 
and child life by vigilant care and the good 
feeding from high wages in the munition 
works was so great as actually to exceed the 
war losses, so that the total population 
slightly increased, incredible as it may 
seem 

But this, though the greatest, is only one 
of many such influences at work. Nearly 
all previous wars have been followed by 
terrific epidemics of disease, such as typhus, 
typhoid, smallpox, cholera. Not only have 
these been conspicuous by their absence 
since 1918, save in unhappy Russia, but on 
the contrary modern methods of treatment 
and prevention which triumphed on a huge 
scale during the war, and won public con- 
fidence, have been brought back into the 
home community and continued, to save 
life and lessen sickness and disability. Ty- 
phoid fever, for instance, has declined 
markedly in both France and Italy, and 
become largely a disease of old men and 
children, because so many of the men were 
protected by the vaccine in the army. And 
the latter were so impressed with its value 
that since their return home they have been 
urging vaccination on their wives and chil- 
dren. 

Some of our state boards of health are 
taking advantage of the spread of this war 
experience by returned doughboys from the 
front and the training camps to organize 
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campaigns to clean up typhoid by vaccina 
tion in country districts where it is difficult 
to control the water supply, and with such 
gratifying success that they hope erelong 
to make typhoid as rare in the country as 
it is now in the cities. 

In the case of typhoid’s twin, camp fever, 
or typhus, our knowledge that it is spread 
solely by the bite of the louse enabled us 
not only to bar it out of all our camps dur 
ing the war, but afterward to attack it and 
exterminate it in its native lairs in Easterr 
Kurope; also to build an impassable cordon 
sanitaire of delousing plants along the Rus 
sian border, which alone unquestionably 
prevented a frightful westward epidemic 
sweep over all Europe, and even possibly to 
America, costing more lives than did the 
war. 

Actually, and contrary to all expecta 
tion, some of the Allied countries are report- 
ing since the war the lowest death rates in 
their history. So that the dazed and war- 
shaken peoples of Europe in their struggle 
back to normal conditions and comfort 
have had lifted from their shoulders a con 
siderable part of that burden 
and premature death which is the greatest 
cause of poverty and crippler of working 
power. 

Not only has our grip upon infectious 
and general diseases been tightened, but 
our dearly bought experience in the bitter 
school of war has greatly increased our 
ability to repair and restore the victims of 
industrial accidents of all sorts--bur: 
explosions, machinery, railroad wreck 
while our improved treatment of broken 
bones and fractures has been almost 
lutionized by the discoveries of the 
wards in regard to splints, fracture 
and bar frames. 
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Reminders of a Noble Past 


Last and by no means least, the high 
wages earned in munition works and the 
splendid rations supplied in the camp 
messes have set a higher standard of living 
and comfort which is not going to be low 
ered, and have already distinctly 
the vigor and health of the workers in sey 
eral countries, 

But, encouraging and hopeful as all these 
efforts are, it must not be forgotten that 
much of this apparent improvement marks 
a recovery rather than 
vance; only now, and very 
obtaining some conditions that 
than they were before the wat Thougl 
this is a consolation, it is but the slightest 
one for the fearful losses we have suffer 
ed which we cannot and should not ever 
forget 

In the beautiful old cathedral of Amiens, 
only a few miles from the front beyond the 
Somme, there are battle flags and memorial 
tablets from almost every branch of the 
English-speaking America, Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and Newfoundland, that heroic little island 
which has been raised from the status of a 
province to that of a dominion in apprecia 
tion of its courage in the war. These em 
blems will remain there always to remind 
generations yet to come of the heroism and 
self-sacrifice of the 400,000 Allied soldiers 
who sleep forever on the quiet rolling hill 
sides of the Somme. From all the world 
they came, and now all the world will make 
their graves a place of pilgrimage. The 
traveler of the present needs no reminder 
of the fearful days that have passed; the 
crumbling ruins, the piles of débris that 
were houses, the twisted chaos of the old 
factories, the Jagged, shattered stumps of 
trees —all these bear witness to the hurri 
cane of death which raged over these fertile 
plains for four unbroken years. Yet ever 
in the midst of the ruins life has begun 
again; new, well-built houses rise on every 
hand; factories, larger and better built 
than before, find excellent railway equip 
ment all ready to serve their needs; the 
trenches are being leveled or caving in; the 
trees are growing up once more. Nature is 
more forgiving than man, and in another 
decade it will be hard to realize the horror 
that has vanished so completely. So it is 
well that the inscriptions in the cathedral of 
Amiens will serve as everlasting reminders 
long after all other signs have passed. 

Perhaps this very thought was in the 
mind of the erectors of the Newfound- 
land memorial, for they have closed their 
inscription with words from the Holy Writ 
which might have been spoken by all who 
fell: 

“Behold, this stone shall be a 
unto us.” 
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| THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 


1924 Nash Sales Are Already Setting 


New High Records 


January rolled up the greatest volume of business 
ever credited to any January in the history of the 
company. 


And as this publication goes to press there are on 
our books actual, bona fide orders guaranteeing 
Kebruary a sales total that will outstrip the best 
previous February Nash has ever enjoyed. 


Comment upon these impressive facts is scarcely 
necessary. 

They paint their own inimitable picture of the 
powerful influence the refinements and improve- 
ments now embodied in Nash cars are exerting 
upon the buying preference of the American public. 
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At Night 


y ITH your oar touch the lake 
Quietly, or it will break. 


See the little ripples spread! 
See the big stars, overhead! 


See the mountains and trees float 
|’ pside down under the boat! 


Throw your head back, and just stare 
lp and up for worlds are there 
Villions of them dipped in Sun 
When God made such things for fun 


Do not speak. Tonight I knou 
What love is and u hy 


and so 


You need only touch my hand 
I'll understand 
Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Sil ntly 


Progress 


TIVHIS is the tale that the lonesome wind 
On a lone night told to me, 

Where I made my bed in a forest thinned 
By the white man’ 


Out by the western sea, 


industry, 


Black tree skeletons on the ground ; 
Black tree skeletons all around, 

Gaunt and pitiful in the night, 

Held bare arms to the weird moonlight. 


Ashes 


Whispering leave 
/ / 


there and the ghosts of things; 
and the fla: h of 

CLUngs ; 
Things that were, till the White Man 
caine 


And wrote the history of his shame 


High ina charred crotch propped the 
moon ; 

I lay and harked to the mournful croon 

Of the lonesome wind as it told to me 

This tale of the White Man's infamy: 


ul 
Out of the east, when the land was new, 
Over green valleys I blew and blew ; 
{nd the land was good and the streams were 
weel, 

And the blossoming hillsides ran to greet 
The sparkling edge of the river's brink, 
Where the ignorant Wild Man stooped lo 

drink 


But a Civilized Man came out of the 
ind he tamed the land with his industry. 


sea, 


Good-by, beauty; 
Progress 

Sewered slime from his reeking slums 

Lying awash on the sparkling brink 

Where the iqnorant Wild Man stooped lo 
drink 


- 
comes 


mi 


Westward I blew till I found a place 

That was still unknown to the grim white 
face; 

Billowing prairies aflame with bloom ; 

But the White Man came with his 
** Make room! 

For Progress marches; and in her van 

I carry the banner of Civilized Man! 

Crood-by, beauty! Hello, plow! 

Three blind pigs and a poolroom nou 

Stand on the spot where the goldenrod, 

In the Wild Man's day, smiled up at God. 


ery, 


iv 


Mourning the vanished sweetness there, 
Westward I blew to a land more fair, 


> CO 


Where the warm sunshine and the gentle 
rains 


Fell like a benison on the Plains. 


Here were the wide fields that I knew 

When the world was young and the land was 
new; 

I laughed in the sweet grass, and I blew 

Down the mighty sweep of that glorious 
place, 

Seeing the splendor of God's own face. 


But the White Man came with his ery, 
** Make 

For Progress comes with her changing 
loom, 

1nd the warp she weaves with her sk illful 
hand 

Will make a Paradise of this land!” 


room i 


Good-by, beauty! Hello, greed! 
Old tin cans and the j 
Cover the glade where the gentian blue 

In the days of the ignorant Wild Man gqreu 


tink ing weed 


Vv 


Sadly I blew to the great green hills 

Of the farthest west, where the morning 
thrills 

To the jirst bird song, and the eagle's 
nest, 

Sentinel-like on the skyward crest, 

Watches the great sea flowing west 

Trees —a myriad wonderful trees; 

Springs, and a myriad humming bees 

In a myriad blossoms; and over all 

The joyous song of the waterfall. 

1 thought at last I had found a land 

Safe from the Civilized White Man's 
hand, 

But he came again: and the heart of n y 
west 

He hacked from its bosom 
burned the rest. 


and 


Good-by, forest! Hello, death! 

Out of the red fire's blighting breath 

Listen! The charred old skeletons 
say, 

*Misnamed Progress passed this 


vay! 7 


vi 


Here and there they have set aside 

1 few old trees, with their arms still wide 

To the winds of God; and the reverent 
hears 

The whispe ring tongues of a thousand 
years, 


Old?) The y were old when the world wa 
young! 

The mating song of the spring was sung 

In the kindly heart of each brave old tree 

When the good Christ walked on Galilee 


Rut the years creep by and greed creeps in, 

And the specious 
thin, 

And the stealthy ar. A noisy town 

Clamors for shingles. A brave old crown 

and a patriarch crashes down. 


law with its sophi try 


Stoops 


Dust —and the hiss of the following fire ; 

Smell of the grave and the funeral pyre; 

Progress comes with a boom of drums, 

And the sawmill shrieks and the mill wheel 
hums, 

And the black smoke hangs like a ghastly 
pall 

Where the covered all. 


sweet wild rose once 


vil 
What will the Civilized White Man say 
On the awful morn of the Judgment Day, 
When voices up from the Future roll, 
Shaking the core of his guilty soul 
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‘We are the voices of Those to Be. 

The good green land from sea to sea, 
The tree ranks marching mile on mile, 
That the good God loaned you for a while 


‘We are the heirs to a bounteous age; 
What have you done to our heritage?” 
Ashes and dust 
From the altar fires of our money lust! 
Money was God, and we served him well; 
We entered heaven and left it hell. 
Lowell Otus Reese 


To a Friend 


OW unutterably far 

You are! 
Eve nu he nm you drau near, I k nou 
You stand where I can never go 


How unutterably fair 

Your hair ’ 

{nd I am sure that when you 
All of the angel 


do, awhile! 


sone thing vaguely 


There is a 
ind fleet, 


{nd beautiful, and true, 
Tn you, I love to watch your pal 


and frail 


) oung face I would ie each 
That's 


{mn instant i 


fhougnt 
caught 

/ }j} rf 
your mind and hear 
>) 
Bl inderingly ] play my part 


And but in thi 
I prize 

In you not that which I can see, 
j If 


*, and sadde) ne 


Vary D ” 


alone I’m wise 


B dieu hat f luce 


Thayer 


Music, Darn It! 


KV Y TONGUE discoursed of world af 
fairs, 


Of ills that were or might arise. 
Of diplomati« wiles and snares 
And clouds of war in foreign skies 


‘You k now,”’ said he ony hould 


know? 
“That march by Karl Kollentikun 
T hose grand crescendo bars that go 
‘De -dum, de -dum, de-dum, de-dum’?”’ 


With eloquence and wit I told 
Just why the rent was 
Just what I did to cure a cold, 
And how I won the 


going up 


Stewards’ Cup 


Said he, ‘* Now, there’s a haunting thing 
4 fugue of Estipol Charee 

With such a vibrant lilt and swing! 
It runs ‘Da-dee, da-dee, da-dee.’”’ 


letter 
Of sport, of what and where to eat, 
Both table-d'héte and a la carte, 
OF winter frost and 


1 poke of sci nce, 3, art, 


summer heat 


Said he, “I just adore that theme 
In Gobuloff s The Padishah; 
He calls it Zorohade’s Dream; 
It goes ‘Tra-la, tra-la, tra-la.’”’ 


From prunes to politics I turned 
ind sagely weighed the vote of Maine > 
My thoughts that breathed in words that 
burned, 
Or should have burned, I poured in 
vain, 


Said he, ‘‘ The Danish cellist, Skrent 
You really ought to hear him play 
Before he told me how that went 
I went away, away, away 
Arthur Guiterman. 


Al SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 


cutlets were practically washed away; and 
inasmuch as the chicken which I have or- 
dered to follow them is in no sense a water 
fowl, I thought 7 

“Oh, go to the devil!’ said Vernon 

He had lost his sense of humor for the 
first time on record. His soul was in danger 

There is only one further incident to add 
to the score of the day’s disasters. It took 
place at a rather rowdy pothouse known as 
the Seven Seas Club, where a number of 


Continued from Page 5 


men had gathered together for the pur- 
pose of expressing, through the medium of 
alcohol, rejoicing at the success achieved by 
a certain Mr. Atwood in finding the winner 
of the Grand National. Mr. Atwood had 
made a pot of money; it bulged from him 
everywhere. In his own picturesque speech 
he described himself as being ‘“‘all over the 
stuff.””. The liberality of the entertain- 
ment he provided proved him to be a good 
fellow; nay, more, the very best of fellows. 


Nearly everyone was drunk, and with that 
strangely limpid vision, which is one of the 
greatest blessings drink bestows, they saw 
in Atwood qualities of grace and excellence 
hitherto undreamed of. Again and again 
was he called upon to reveal by what miracle 
of foresight he had picked the winner. 
‘*My dear boys, I got sixty to one five 
weeks ago. Planked on a hundred with old 
Johnny Dive. And on the course I was so 
Continued on Page 66 
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Continued from Page 64 
plumb sure it was the goods I took a chance 
and put up another two fifty at a hundred 
to SIX. 
“Did you?” 

Everyone in the room heard the quiet, 
menacing voice that spoke out of the 
shadows by the door. 

“Two fifty, Atwood, I think you said.” 

“Hullo, V. W.,” said a voice with a 
hiccup. ‘‘Wha’'s the trouble with you?” 

But Vernon Winslowe paid no heed to 
the question. He walked straight up to 
Atwood and dropped a hand on his shoulder. 
Curiously purple Atwood had become all 
of a sudden. His smile of welcome was 
sickly 

‘Five weeks ago, eh?” said Vernon. 
‘*Five weeks ago, Atwood? I didn’t ask 
you for that tip, you remember. You 
you remember that, don’t you? 
You gave it to me as a friend. I suppose 
you took my bit yourself, eh?” 

The courage of alcohol stimulated Atwood 
to reply. 

*What’s wrong if I did?” 

“Nothing in the world,”’ said Vernon 
slowly. ‘‘ Nothing in the world. It’s sound 
finance to give a man a certain loser and 
collar his stakes. Nothing wrong if you 
can find a man who's fool enough to stand 
for it.””. His voice suddenly broke upwards. 

‘I’m going to tell the lot of you what I 
think 

The ring of inflamed faces turned toward 
him in anxious expectation 

“You you " And suddenly he 
stopped short and threw up his head in a 
kind of laugh. ‘‘ You clever gentlemen! I 
suppose I should be grateful for the lesson, 
and profit by it-—and profit by it.” 

His departure was as unexpected as his 
arrival 

mui 

HERE is a song which in recent months 

has achieved popularity mainly on ac- 
count of possessing a doleful and plaintive 
last line. Each verse recounts pithily a 
series of disasters resulting in the decline of 
some unhappy victim from virtue into vice. 
The tidings of fall are recorded by the 
simple phrase, ‘Another good man gone 
wrong,” and in no single instance would the 
fallen appear to be to blame. A concatena- 
tion of unkind incidents—incidents over 
which he had no power of control—was 
responsible. Now the case of Vernon Win- 
slowe was in point, for he was a generous 
and chivalrous gentleman brought to ruin 
through no other fault than credulity and a 
desire to improve the lot of his fellows. 
Granted ability to express oneself in verse, 
it should have been possible in four metric 
lines to have said all that has been recorded 
in the earlier chapters, and thus have ad- 
vanced more rapidly to the point at which 
this story takes a more unusual turn. In the 
absence of a lyrical gift, let it be said in 
plain prose that Vernon Winslowe, D. S. O 
D. S. C., was beyond question a good 
man for all that uncharitable circumstance 
twisted him out of the straight course into 
the crooked 

For what follows, heredity may to some 
extent be held responsible. The archives of 
the house of Winslowe provided plenty of 
parallels in which Vernon’s forbears had 
acted with more violence than tact. Dotted 
down the ages were records of wild deeds 
carried out by Winslowes both on the side 
of law and against it. Fletcher Winslowe, 
after a gallant career as a sea rover, ended 
his days unhappily in a brush with a Rus- 
sian sloop somewhere in the Baltic. He was 
captured, faced his trial ashore and subse- 
quently was hanged on a raft gibbet with a 
couple of iron hooks beneath his ribs. For 
sixteen hours he lived, swinging from his 
chains, while the raft drifted downstream 
past town and village toward the sea. It 
was a cruel end for a man who everyone 
admitted had been a genial rascal. 

Then there was Roger, who in his day 
had been one of the hardest riding, hardest 
living, hardest drinking and most generous 
of Cornish squires. A portrait of Roger 
hung over the mantelpiece at Vernon's 
rooms in Duke Street. A keen, cold-eyed 
man with a mouth like a steel trap and a 
mighty pair of hands. Roger had lived in 
the old gray house at Peranporth where 
Vernon had spent his boyhood. Roger's 
body lay in the little graveyard at the back 
of the village. Beneath the creeping mosses 
that wove a green coverlet over his granite 
headstone were engraved the words: ‘ Roger 
Winslowe, 1589-1643. Gent Adventurer.” 
Time had effaced the line that followed: 
“His Sins Were Many — His Virtue Was in 
Courage.” 
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A yellow MS. set forth how, after being 
the darling of the duchy for a matter of 
sixteen years--a man beloved by great and 
humble, a very pattern amongst squires 
he had suddenly disappeared, taking with 
him the plate from the family church, 
horse and a few trinkets from a neighbor, 
and a bag of money belonging to a cousin. 

On the morning of his disappearance a 
tragic discovery was made of three dead 
bodies in the walled-in garden at the back 
of the house. All three had died of rapier 
wounds in the throat; their swords lay on 
the grass beside them. The bodies were 
identified as belonging to the family lawyer 
and two other gentlemen well known in the 
district. A terrified servant made a deposi- 
tion to the effect that the two gentlemen 
seconded a duel between Roger and his 
lawyer. The duel arose out of an argument 
in which Roger charged his lawyer with a 
series of frauds against the estate. The 
affair was short and sweet and ended in 
Roger’s favor. Whereupon he turned to 
the two seconds and engaged them. 
“Gentlemen,” he is reputed to have said, 
‘you have witnessed the dispatch of one 
who violated a trust. You, too, have vio- 
lated a trust even more sacred the trust of 
friendship. Thanks to my friends, I am a 
ruined man. Guard yourselves!” 

In three minutes it was all over, and half 
an hour later Roger Winslowe, on a stolen 
horse and with the church plate in a sack 
strapped to his saddlebow, was galloping 
across the country towards Plymouth. 

The identity of Roger Winslowe with that 
of a famous pirate who some time later 
made an unwelcome appearance on the 
trade routes in China Seas was only estab- 
lished after his death. He had grown a 
beard and much of sweetness had gone from 
his voice. The one man who recognized him 
and foolishly cried out his name was, with 
expressions of the deepest regret, con- 
strained to spend his remaining years ma- 
rooned upon an island in the South Seas, 
such as provided an example of the 
eloquence of silence. 

For ten years Roger Winslowe harried 
the China trade and amassed an immense 
fortune, the bulk of which was believed to 
have been buried in a hiding place known 
only to himself. During that period he 
earned a reputation of being the Robin 
Hood of the seas, for despite his austerity 
and predatory habits he rarely if ever com- 
mitted a brutal or unchivalrous act. He 
took money and jewels and he left behind a 
sense of privilege and a pleasant memory. 
Fever and ill health pursuing him, he re- 
turned to England, bought back the old 
house in Cornwall and occupied it under a 
false name until the date of his death. 

Many there were who thought they rec- 
ognized in the black-bearded, one-armed 
man the light-hearted and cavalier young 
squire who had disappeared a score of years 
before under such exceptional circum- 
stances. These thoughts, however, they kept 
discreetly to themselves, for many blessings 
flowed from the granite house and there 
was that in the eyes of the old man which 
argued danger for whosoever should prove 
traitor against him. One day he announced 
his intention of taking a voyage to the 
South Seas for an object which he would 
disclose to no one. Indeed he was actively 
engaged in fitting out a ship when the hand 
of death closed upon him. 

He left behind a full confession of his 
misdeeds, a forgiveness for the friends who 
had brought him to ruin, and a handsome 
bequest of plate to the church he had 
despoiled. But, of his hidden treasure 
there was no mention. The secret cf its 
hiding place died with him. 

It was to the portrait of Roger Winslowe 
that Vernon addressed himself when at an 
A.M. hour of the night he entered his cham- 
bers. ‘The new generation spoke to the old 
across the gulf of separating years in a tone 
that was bitter and angry: 

“History repeats itself, Roger! They've 
served me as they served you, but there 
are no dead men on the grass to show what 
I feel about it.” 

The same cold glint in the painted eyes 
was reflected in Vernon’s —the dead and the 
living were strangely alike. 

After leaving the Seven Seas, Vernon had 
marched through the streets fiercely strug- 
gling with the savage and revengeful im- 
pulses. A desire to hit back obsessed 
him—to hit back not with his hands, but 
with the same cruel and invisible weapons 
that had brought about his own destruction. 
At about one A.M. he had found himself be- 
fore the doors of the Midnight Legion Club, 
and acting on a sudden impulse he entered, 
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seated himself at an empty table and 
ordered a bottle of wine. In the past he had 
spent many jolly evenings at the Midnight 
Legion, amused by its smart-set naughtiness 
and air of tired but determined gayety. 
Tonight the complexion of his thoughts 
warped the easy view he had been used to 
take and endowed the entire gathering with 
an air of cynical vice. 

He saw no humor in the spectacle of a 
famous actress, who that morning had ap- 
peared in a successful suit for divorce, tak- 
ing supper and dancing with the husband 
of whom she had rid herself. He saw noth- 
ing but false values in a system that made 
such an anomaly possible. It was a hideous 
phantasmagoria made up of married men 
who whispered passionate insincerities into 
the ears of other men’s wives; dudes who 
driveled in loud falsettos, braying of love 
affairs, of caviar and Russian vodka; young 
men tremendously strong and silent and 
possessed of the rare gift of dropping their 
voices to complete strangers; women with 
pink lips and brown, smudgy eyes with 
drooping lids that were only raised at the 
provocation of a direct affront. 

The Midnight Legion! The very flower 
and chivalry of England’s manhood and 
womanhood disporting themselves at the 
rate of about a shilling a second, making 
shameless confidences to shameless confi- 
dants, drinking too much, talking too much 
and thinking never. 

The Midnight Legion! The smart set 
the best people! What a travesty it was 
what a midden! The very scent of the 
place was enough to turn a man sick. Lean- 
ing against a wall, dabbing at his mouth 
with the wet butt of a dead cigar, rolling 
his head from side to side and breathing the 
slow, staggering breath of half drunken- 
ness, was one of England’s most brilliant 
men. Clinging to his arm, laughing into the 
sodden face, was a girl—a thing with bobbed 
hair—a child almost. A child? A crook! 
Taking advantage of the great man’s weak- 
ness to advance a pretended acquaintance 

And this was life —and these were men 
and women — of such as these was the world 
composed. Tricksters, libertines, laughing 
liars and frauds. The same everywhere 
Vernon Winslowe’s desire to be avenged 
on those immediately responsible for his 
ruin and the loss of his faith suddenly 
developed a wider application. Why should 
the weapon be discharged at a limited few’ 
What did it matter who should be struck 
when the shot was fired? One man or 
woman was as bad as another. Yes, it was 
fair enough—and even if unfair, what mat- 
ter? He would cram the barrel to over- 
flowing, loose off blindly and let fall who 
might. How best to do this thing was the 
question; how best, how cleverest 

He rose, beckoned a waiter “ signed 
his bill. It was the first time he had signed 
a bill with no intention of paying. As he 
passed out he wished the bill had been 
larger. This trivial piece of brigandage 
gave him a queer sense of satisfaction. It was 
an act against his conscience and he was as 
glad as a sneak thief who has picked his 
first pocket. 

The cool night air chilled his anger and 
his mind began to work clearly. He had got 
his plan. 

In a flash it came to him. One 
not there, and the next— matured 
ing plan and clever, clever, clever 

He rolled his tongue round his mouth and 
laughed. How easy it was to swindle 
people! How simple, how attractive! One 
had merely to decide how much one would 
filch from unsuspecting pockets and the 
thing was done. There were no difficulties 
to overcome except conscience, and con- 
science was asleep dead for all he cared. 
How rauch! 

There was a new 
addressed it. 

“How much? Mustn’t overdo it. How 
much?" Perhaps the moon was responsible 
for the notion that came to him. !t affects 
the ocean tides, and why not tides in the 
affairs of men? 

Vernon rapidly added up the sums of 
money he had recently lost through the 
advice of and help given to his friends. The 
total was roughly eight thousand pounds 

“Fight thousand! Good enough!” 

At his rooms we know how tor a while he 
looked at the portrait of his ancestor, 
Roger Winslowe. After that he rummaged 
in a store cupboard at the end of the passage 
and dragged out an old tin uniform case. 
This he unlocked and took from within a 
rusty iron cylinder and a book, the cover 
of which was protected with American 
cloth. Continued on Page 68) 
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With these he returned to the sitting 
room, switched off the center light and 
turned on a reading lamp at the writing 
table. Next he took the cylinder; and 
after removing a length of soap plaster 
from the junction between the top and the 
base, he shook out from inside a rolled-up 
chart and spread it on the table before him. 
The chart had been drawn up with rough 
seamanlike skill on fabric which had slightly 
perished. There was a kind of clumsy ac- 
curacy and assurance in the lines and 
occasional lettering. Despite the fading, for 
which time was responsible, the essentials 
were plainly visible. In the top left-hand 
corner under the arrow of orientation and 
the divided scale was written, “‘Trefusis 
Island. North 159. West 23." There was 
very little detail in the body of the map, 
other than the outlines of a lagoon, a dotted 
demarcation of some reefs and soundings, 
and three small circles denoting fresh-water 
springs. From the scale, the island was 
shown to be three miles across by a mile 
and a half, 

There was no explanation for what pur- 
pose the map had been made. It was signed 
R. W. and dated 1637. 

It was many years since Vernon Win- 
slowe had found the cylinder and the old 
book which accompanied it. He and an- 
other boy, Ralph Whitaker, were expending 
their energy in tunneling a disused cellar 
in the old Cornish house in which Roger 
Winslowe had dwelt. Ambition to discover 
an underground way allegec to have been 
used by smugglers inspired the operation. 
Profiting by the fact that Vernon's father was 
distant by a full county’s length in pursuit 
of astag, the two boys, armed with picks and 
crowbars, attacked the granite skin of the 
cellar to such excellent effect that <t the end 
of an hour's labor the business end of Ver- 
non’s pick went clean through the masonry 
into a black void beyond. After that they 
worked like galley slaves, slashing and lever- 
ing, until there was a hole big enough to 
enter by. 

Being versed in the proper procedure of 
such affairs, as set forth in the Swiss Family 
Robinson, and other books of a similar kind, 
they did not attempt an entrance until the 
evil gases of the tunnel should be dispelled 
To speed the work of purification a treacle 
tinful of gunpowder was exploded in the 
cavity, which unhappily detonated ahead 
of expectation, with the result that hands 
were scorched, faces blackened and eye 
brows singed. But what matter. The ad- 
venture was great enough to warrant a 
small disaster. 

Possibly the explosion would not have 
been so violent if the space disclosed had 
been actually a tunnel. The intense white 
light of combustion, coupled with subse 
quent investigation with a stick, revealed 
the fact that their discovery amounted to 
no more than a small square space, no larger 
than an ordinary cupboard. 

The disappointment of the adventurers 
at this inglorious end may well be imagined, 
but their spirits rose to a fever pitch in 
finding within the recess an iron box about 
two feet long by eighteen inches wide. 
The box was secured with a hasp and 
padlock, the latter being so rusted as to 
resemble a piece of brick. There seemed 
small likelihood that any key would ever 
again turn the wards of the poor perished 
thing, nor were the two boys in a mood for 
delay. Their desire was to see what the box 
contained, and in this matter a crowbar 
was helpful. A connoisseur of seventeenth 
century relics would have despaired at the 
rude treatment that unhappy box sustained 
at the hands of these youthful enthusiasts; 
they destroyed it with their beatings and 
burstings. 

When at last the lid was racked back on 
its twisted hinges little of the original form 
remained. And within was nothing but 
pulp— green, mildewed pulp which filtered 
through the fingers that sifted it like wet 
sand. It was clear the box had contained 
papers--the key perhaps to the hidden 
treasure, the memoirs perhaps of a man 
sorely bruised by the world. Impossible to 
conjecture what those papers might have 
been or estimate the loss their disintegra- 
tion had occasioned. All that remained 
were the corpses of written words and paper 
leaves which had rotted into musty-smelling 
particles through the steady corrosion of 
time. 

Not a doubloon, not a gold moidore, not 
a piece of eight. Dust and nothing but 
dust. 

The two boys had looked at each other 
dismally. 
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“Stinking luck! Tip it on its side. There 
may be something underneath.” 

This they did, and found their reward. 
Beneath the pile of decayed papers was the 
rusty iron cylinder and an old ship’s log 
book protected by wrappings of cracked 
and perished oilcloth. 

To a couple of boys properly equipped 
with adventurous spirits that log book was 
joy complete. It set forth details of hair 
raising exploits on the high seas, written 
with a simplicity of style truly remarkable. 
Of course they decided at once that the 
map in the iron cylinder was of a treasure 
island; but this gay hope was banished by 
the discovery of an entry in the log book 
which stated the island had been named 
Trefusis Island after a certain John Tre 
fusis, who, on a point of diplomacy, had 
been marooned there. There could be very 
little doubt that the map had been draw: 
up so that after the death of Roger Wir 
slowe the unhappy man might be released 
from captivity. 

These, then, are the circumstances in 
which the iron cylinder and the old log 
book, after lying hidden for a matter of 
three hundred years, came into the pos 
session of Vernon Winslowe. With a boyish 
love of secrecy, neither Vernon nor hi 
friend Ralph Whitaker breathed a word to 
a soul in regard to the find. The whol 
matter was placed under a sigillum and 
was only broached under conditions of the 
greatest privacy. With the passage of time, 
Ralph and Vernon drifted apart, their old 
comradeship fading out as their ways in 
the world divided. 


For a full hour Vernon Winslowe turned 
the pages of the old log book and stared at 
the map that was spread out beside him 
The success of his plan lay in its simplicity 
and in its natural appeal to young and old 
It was based on enthusiasm and the assump 
tion, so readily proved on the first day of 
any war, that a yearning for adventure 
lives in every heart. He would dangle a 
bait such as could not be refused. The man 
or woman does not exist who is insensibl 
to the lure of hidden treasure —-and the call 
of the South Sea Islands. Hidden treas 
urea pirate’s hoard. Romance rings in 
every vowel and consonant that compose 
the words. The very sound of them sets the 
blood tingling and quickens the slow pulse 
of every day. Be he never so old who is in 
sensible, who has outgrown and can resist 
the magnetism of doubloons and pieces of 
eight in a frame of coral and waving palms 
It cannot be done. The thing is ingrained 
irresistible. Buried treasure is part of the 
world’s real estate, a legacy to young and 
old alike, a link between age and youth 
Stevenson knew, when he wrote a master 
piece that will gladden every age down all 
the ages. He knew he had discovered a 
master word in the title of his book that 
would release scores from the bondage of 
cities to sail the seas in tall ships of imagina 
tion. And Vernon Winslowe knew— knew 
beyond shadow of doubt that he would 
sound a call that the north, south, east and 
west could not choose but answer. But Ver 
non Winslowe was angry and his thoughts 
that night were distorted. He was baiting 
a trap for the people’s greed and did not 
see the real direction of his appeal. The 
words “romance,” ‘“‘adventure,” were for 
gotten 

He poured a few drops of India ink into 
an egg cup and diluted it with water until 
it was the same pale brown color as the 
writing on the map. In the center of the 
map he made a cross and in one corner 
wrote, ‘“X marks cache Needle Rock 
meridian point of shadow 15 paces due 
north, 3 west and under.”’ 

With the exception of the words ‘‘X 
marks cache,’ he copied the rest from an 
entry in the log book which had been 
casually scrawled across an empty page, 
without any explanation as to why or where- 
fore. 

This delicate work was undertaken with 
the greatest care and a very pretty piece of 
penmanship it was. The tone of the ink and 
the character of the letters were identical 
with the original. 

When he had finished, Vernon Winslowe 
sat back in his chair and shivered. There 
was sweat upon his forehead and his hands 
were clammy. With a nervous movement 
he threw a quick glance over his shoulder as 
though expecting to find someone in the 
room. But it was empty. A shadow from 
the table lamp spanned the ceiling like a 
black cloud riding across the sky toward 
him. Somewhere in the flat 4 water pipe 

Continued on Page 70 
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Some Recent Road Runs 
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Some of these runs were made by Franklin owners in the course of 


regular use. Others, by Franklin salesmen while demonstrating the 


car to prospective owners. In only five cases did the driver start out 


with the purpose of setting a record. All were made with stock cars 


200 Miles in 4 Hours 22 Minutes. Aver 
aging 45.78 miles per hour. E.A. Witte 


of Camden, N. J. 


132 Miles in 10 Hours 30 Minutes. 
Louisville to Cincinnati to Indianapolis 
to Louisville. Averaging 41.14 miles 
per hour. E. G. Coftey of Louisville, Ky 


501 Miles in 10 Hours 48 Minutes. 
Averaging 46.38 miles per hour. Ora 
Zimmer ot ¢ hampaign, Ill. 


773 Miles in One Day. Over Illinois 
roads, starting from Champaign. Two 
prospective buyers who had never be- 
fore driven a Franklin alternated as 
drivers 


178 Miles in 11 Hours 15 Minutes 
Averaging 42.48 miles per hour. Dr 
Durham of Louisville, Ky 


Across the Continent in 13 days. Syra 
cuse, N. Y. to Stockton, Calif. Total of 
3720 miles—averaging 286 a day. Car 
just delivered—brand new E. P 
Llewellyn of Stockton, Calif 


683 Miles in One Day. 2014 hours, 
actual running time. E. C. Hunt, Jr. of 


Flushing, N. Y 


3518 Miles in Seven Days. Averaging 
over 500 miles per day. E. L. H. Stevens 


of Flushing, N. Y 


10,265 Miles in 24 Days Averaging 
over 429 miles per day. Ora Zimmer 
of Champaign, I] 


778 Miles in One Day. Over California 
and Oregon roads. Rupert Larson of 
Los Angeles, Calif 


102 Miles in 10 Hours 12 Minutes 
Syracuse to Ortawa, Can., and return 
Charles Huddleston of Syracuse, N. Y 


531 Miles in 7 Hours 33 Minutes. De 
troit to Grand Rapids and return. Aver 
aging 43.84 miles per hour. C. B 
Messmore of Detroit, Mich. 


iSS) Miles in 14 Hours. Canastota, 
N. Y. to McKeesport, Pa. Dr. G. M 
Pierce of McKeesport, Pa 


The Franklin can out-distance others over a day's run because it 


can maintain a faster average pace over all going. Its safety and casy 


handling permit this—its riding comfort encourages it. This is partic 


ularly so with the 1924 model—the greatest cat Franklin ever built 
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Continued from Page 68 
was gurgling and hissing. The sound re- 
sembled laughter a long way off — and down. 

And suddenly he felt very cold 

Vv 

ERNON’S determination to hit back at 

the world was still firmly fixed when he 
rose the following morning after a few 
hours’ unre freshing sleep. It had, if possible, 
solidified in his mind and become part of 
his general equipment. He reflected agree 
ably on the task that lay before him, running 
over the points of his great offensive with a 
cool daylight intelligence. There were eight 
thousand pounds to be collected and then he 
would vanish. It would be farewell to 
London and his clever associates. When 
his fraud had been discovered there would 
be an uproar in the papers, a stir at Scotland 
Yard and a hue and cry. But before the 
arm of the law should reach him he would 
have gone 

His line of flight took him, in imagina- 
tion, through Spain, across the Straits of 
Gibraltar to Tangier, and thence south into 
the desert, with perhaps Timbuktu as the 
objective. Likely enough he would never 
reach there, for Morocco is an awkward 
country for the lonely traveler, especially 
if it comes to be known that there is money 
in his wallet. This consideration, however, 
did not weigh with Vernon, who never 
concerned himself with matters of personal 
safety. The future could look after itself 
It was the present that needed attention 

Throughout breakfast he busied himself 
composing an attractive announcement for 
the Times. He sketched it out in a dozen 
different forms. The difficulty was to find 
an effective start “Buried Treasure,” 
“Hidden Treasure,” “ Pirate’s Hoard” 
he tried them all and dismissed them 
all. Somehow they failed to strike the right 
note. He bit his pencil and the idea came 
to him in a flash: ‘‘ Adventurers Wanted.” 
That was the quality. Sketched out in 
block lettering, it caught the eye, arrested 
the attention. After that the task was 
easy. A word about a seventeenth century 
map, hidden treasure, South Seas — and the 
thing was done. The line “‘small capital and 
deposit essential’’ was sandwiched between 
such alluring companions and sprinkled with 
such exciting possibilities that it never for 
a moment revealed the jaws of a trap. 

Vernon smiled at the finished composi- 
tion, crammed it in his pocket, called for his 
hat and stick and went out 

At the advertising bureau at the news 
paper office was a queue of men and women. 
Singularly unconscious of what was going on 
around him, Vernon filed up and waited his 
turn. He rather wished he had had a drink 
before coming in, for his throat felt sticky, 
and ached, and his fingers had developed a 
nervous twitch like those of a man who is 
going off a very high dive for the first time 
At the moment his turn came to hand the 
slip of paper to the clerk a sudden doubt 
assailed him that he had made a mistake 
and muddled the text of his advertisement 
in such a manner as would inevitably reveal 
it to be a fraud. With a muttered apology, 
he stepped away from the grille and hastily 
read over what he had written. There was 
no mistake; it was perfectly all right— as 
honest a piece of excitement as a man could 
wish to read. But how about that last 
line -‘‘Correspond with V. W.”’? Surely 
it was rank folly to give away his initials 
But he had been over that point before and 
had decided in favor of doing so. V.W. was 
a fairly well-known man, and if one of the 
applicants should recognize him and find 
he was masquerading under an assumed 
name the fraud would be instantly exposed. 
When exposure eventually came, as it in- 
evitably would, Vernon wished it to be 
known that it was he who was responsible 
The new false pride in him claimed this 
much of notoriety to convince those who 
had tricked him that he himself could turn 
the tables and play a winning hand at their 
own game. The initials should remain, his 
identity should be fixed. 

Vernon was not the only person in the 
office that morning whose behavior was 
out of the ordinary. Among the crowd was 
a little old man who seemed equally re- 
luctant to conclude his business. He was 
a quaint little man with a small body and 
the thinnest possible legs. He had a large 
dome to his head, which was almost bald, 
and deeply sunk eye sockets, out of which a 
yair of very bright eyes twinkled restlessly. 
His hands, which were like a child’s for 
smoothness and whiteness, were never still. 
In his left hand the wisp of paper fluttered, 
while the forefinger and thumb of his right 
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ceaseless revolutions one 
against the other. The little old man was 
making bread pills. It was his habit, his 
hobby, his invariable custom, a vice almost, 
and certainly a passion. When he had 
worked a pill to his complete satisfaction, 
secretly and unobserved he would press it 
until it adhered to the under side of chairs 
and tables, into pieces of carving or mold- 
ings. Sometimes, years afterwards, he would 
find an old pill and be very glad. In his 
jacket pocket he carried a new roll — not too 
crusty--from the heart of which he ex 
tracted munitions for his sport. When one 
pill was finished and disposed of, he started 
on a second. Other men smoke cigarettes 
These things are a matter of taste 

It was not his habit of making bread pills 
that draws attention to the little old man; 
but rather his appearance, his modesty and 
a kind of shy nervousness which interfered 
with his capacity for getting his task done. 
He was forever stepping aside and giving his 
place to the next comer, forever apologizing 
for being in front and hastening to put 
himself behind. ‘‘No, no, really; I would 
wish you to go first.’””, Then he would dart 
back to the end of the queue like a linnet on 
a perch 

‘IT want 


hand moved in 


a few seeds -that’s all, that’s 
all.’”” He constantly piped this remark as 
though in extenuation for reticence 
Yet despite his piping and fluttering there 
was something oddly alert and attentive 
in his manner; a certain indefinable air of 
awareness to be remarked sometimes i 
persons with unnaturally good hearing 
Every action seemed caught and registered 
by his bright twinkling eyes, and a re 
sponse to every sound, however slight, rip- 
pled across his wrinkled cheeks like a puff 
of wind over a pool. Smiling, innocent, at 
tentive, he was here, there, everywhere, 
listening, peering and absorbing. There 
was not a soul in that office that had not 
come under the censorship of his bright 
twinkling eyes; there was not a character 
istic that he had not thoroughly mastered 
and for which in his own quiet way he had 
found an explanation. His thoughts seemed 
to pierce the heads of complete strangers 
and with uncanny insight solve the little 
riddles contained there. 

But Vernon Winslowe puzzled him. A 
dozen times he had flecked his eyes over 
Vernon without finding an explanation for 
the mass of contradictions written on |} 
features. Something in the set of Vernon's 
mouth and the droop of his brows myst 
fied the curious little man very much it 
He noticed the twitch of the hand 
and a roving pale-blue 
eyes He caught once a sudden 
shoulder glance that definitely betrayed 
alarm or apprehension. It was all most 
complex and intriguing. The little mar 
scratched his fixed a well-rounded 
pill into an angle of ogee molding 
peered afresh as Vernon read and reread 
the sheet with its scrawl of words 

No, he could find no possible excuse for 
the sly and malevolent expression which 
had been printed, as though with still wet 
ink, countenance every line and con- 
tour of which argued frankness, honesty 
and good intent. Of one thing he was very 
sure — the sinister expression was new to its 
wearer, for at present it only shaped his 
face and had not lined it. Therefore it was 
a mask a mask assumed for some purpose 
that he could not attempt to divine. Puz 
zling, perplexing, intriguing 

When Vernon Winslowe eventually re 
joined the queue the little old man was 
immediately behind him, and when his turr 
came to hand his slip to the clerk the littl 
old man was peeping under his arm at the 
written words. And when Vernon Win- 
slowe put his money on the counter and 
without waiting for change hurriedly walked 
out of the office the little old man was only 
a few feet behind. His intention to adver 
tise for some seeds was quite forgotten 

In Fleet Street, Vernon Winslowe got 
into a taxi—so did the little old man. The 
first taxi deposited its fare at some cham 
bers in Duke Street, St. James’s. The 
second taxi passed by, with its passenger 
scribbling a number on his shirt cuff. It did 
not stop until it reached Jermyn Street 

“Do you want me any more?” said the 
driver 

The little old man shook his head a 
trifle sadly and answered, ‘‘ All I want is to 
be quite alone for a little while— quite, 
quite alone.”’ 

So he entered the Geological Museum, 
where a man may find peace and solitude. 
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KLAXON’S Note Penetrates — 
| despite the din of traffic, or the loudest confusion of sounds! 


Klaxon’s powerful and unmistakable note is the most pene- 
{| trating sound ever invented. 


N Despite all surrounding noises, over and above the din of 


il traffic—the full Klaxon note sounds clear and loud! 
f/ : Yet in ordinary city driving where you wish to warn pedes 


trians or motorists who are near at hand, a slight pressure on 





the button will give the low-toned ‘‘town roll’? which warns 


without frightening. 





' 
Whenever and wherever sounded, it will be heard and heeded! 
i Klaxon gives you perfect peace of mind—perfect confidence— 
\ real protection in all traffic conditions. 
And with Klaxon—you're sure! Because of its precise manu 
facture, you know your Klaxon will always sound 
——- Drive safely! Don’t delay—call on your nearest Klaxon dealer 
and buy your Klaxon today! There is a style for every taste, 
KLAXON-7 at a price to suit every purse 
| In an effort to ascertain the life of a 
i Klaxon-7 one of the large motor car ‘ 
4 manufacturers recently sounded it for 63 
hours without stopping, or 198,000 blasts qua 1 Y 
pi This is the equivalent of about twenty 


years of normal use. It was still in good 


4 SE 1s Safety insurance 
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WATCHING THE PORT OF 
NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 23 


heavy draft of freight like a bolt of light- 
ning. Many a thoughtless watchman has 
gone by this route. Unless one is a so- 
called good fellow and falls into line with 
the established customs along the water 
front one had better watch one’s step. 

Standing on a pier watching a pile of 
cargo assigned to me I saw a hook manipu- 
lated by a hairy hand prying open a case 
containing a well-known brand of safety 
razors. The hook and the hand were the 
only visible tools. The owner of them was 
not in view. He imagined himself under 
cover. I leaped in the direction of the hand 
and the hook and grabbed the former and 
twisted the hook from it and landed on the 
culprit’s jaw. Immediately two other 
dock workers sprang from somewhere and 
pounced upon me. It was close quarters 
and tough going for me. They got me down, 
they gave me the boots. Up again, down 
again several times. I still retaiied the 
hook I had twisted from the hand of the 
first one. I used it freely and without stint. 
I saw an iron bar in the hands of one of my 
assailants, swung for murderous action. I 
shouted for help and made a leap for the 
arm of the one who was trying to bring it 
down on my head. I succeeded in thus 
checking the main force of the blow and 
saving funeral expenses, but I got a little bit 
of the force, just enough to put me out. 
Help came, but I knew nothing about it 
until I came to a few hours later in a hos- 
pital. On a bed next to mine lay one of my 
assailants, his head swathed in bandages. 
It seems that in the scuffle he had contrived 
to get his own hook rammed into his cheek, 
tearing a big hunk out of it, big enough to 
mark him for life. 

I remained in the hospital for two weeks, 
under arrest; a charge of felonious assault 
had been lodged against me by the dock 
worker with the torn cheek. I made a 
counter charge of assault against the three. 
When the case came up in court the magis- 
trate discharged the four of us with a few 
well-chosen remarks pertaining to watch- 
men and longshoremen in general. 


Easy Money on the Side 


It is generally accepted as a truism that 
when a man becomes a watchman he has 
lost all his ambition. Not so. As it seems 
to be the height of ambition of most New 
Yorkers to get a seat in the Subway, so it 
is the height of ambition of most watchmen 
to become a gateman. A gateman func- 
tions at the head of a pier. He usually 
wears a uniform with the business escutch- 
eon of the private-detective agency he is 
rented out by pinned on his blouse and on 
his cap. As a rule he is impressive, being 
selected purely on a beef-and-bone basis. 
The more he weighs the more pay he is apt 
to get. One might say he is paid by the 
pound —-or should I say by the hundred- 
weight? A two-hundred-pounder will prob- 
ably bring three dollars and fifty cents a 
day, while a three-hundred-pounder may 
safely remain on the block until the bid 
reaches four dollars. Then again, a gate- 
man on a busy pier falls in for excellent 
pickings. There is always someone who 
wants a favor done, a privilege, a conces- 
sion of some sort. To let an unauthorized 
person down a pier to a ship is worth from 
a dollar up, depending upon circumstances 
and conditions. Most of the time during 
daytime, and sometimes at night, loaded 
and empty trucks are lined up by the doz- 
ens, one behind the other, for blocks and 
blocks waiting to get in on a pier either to 
deliver or to pick up freight. To allow a 
truck to break line is worth anywhere 
from two to five dollars. And it is worth 
it to the operator. It is a big loss to an op- 
erator for his trucks to stand in line for 
hours and hours waiting for action, and 
if his drivers are able to buy their way 
through at a reasonable figure he will be 
making money. On some piers where he 


| does a big business an operator of trucks or 


some of his lieutenants will personally see 
the gatemen with twenty-five dollars or so 
once or twice a month. Big truck operators 
don't care to have their trucks held up if 
they can help it. A five-ton truck is easily 
worth twenty-five dollars an hour. If you 
don’t believe it, just try to move your 
trunk for a couple of blocks in New York 
City. At Christmas a gateman on a good 


pier is good for a big gold piece from the 
boss stevedore, a ten-dollar bill from the 
company operating the pier, and several 
turkeys and hams from provision houses 
supplying ships docking there. 

But if he is a real gateman a gateman’s 
job is not a sinecure. He has many 
responsibilities. He is, for one thing, sup- 
posed to check and count every parcel pass- 
ing through the gate of which he is the boss, 
on trucks or otherwise. The parcels on a 
truck going out must correspond in num- 
ber, marks and description with the pass 
issued to the driver by the delivery clerk of 
a pier, and if the load and the pass jibe the 
iver is allowed to take his truck out. A 
live gateman scrutinizes the signature of 
a delivery clerk on a pass as carefully as a 
paying teller scrutinizes the signature on a 
depositor’s check presented for payment 
Many a load has been taken from piers on 
forged passes. These passes are very spe 
cific: The number of the truck; number of 
state license; number of Custom Hous¢ 
license; kind of truck, drawn or 
motor, single or double, capa owner, 
private or public stores, in fact ¢ 
tail helpful towards identification; 
load--cases, crates, bales, 
what not; how many of each, their con 
tents, the marks. 
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Water:Front Gangsters 


If a gateman is known to be easy, a good 
fellow or a little bit light in his top piece 
though heavy on his feet, there are plenty 
of people on the piers who take genuine 
pleasure in putting it over on him, who ram 
it down his throat and grin exultantly 
They love to get something for nothing at 
the expense of someone else, and they con 
sider a sloppy gateman their best medium 
They have many ways to beat the game 
Their favorite one is when they see a trucl 
that has been loaded and checked standing 
somewhere on a pier waiting for its driver 
to sign for the load in the office of the pier’ 
delivery clerk. If the coast be clear they 
will throw on top of the load a few 
of the kind with which the truck i 
and take a chance on the gatemar 
it pass either through carelessne 
inability to count and check the load cor 
rectly. This is invariably done in collusion 
with crooked truck drivers, and forms a 
profitable source of income for the crooked 
element along the water front — crooked, 
near-crooked and beginners; dock rats, 
shannangoes, longshoremen, pony-crazed 
watchmen, and sporty chaps of the white 
collar brigade. 

I was gateman for six months on one of 
the toughest and most desperate piers or 
the water front. The pier is in the lai 
of the notorious Gopher Gang with tribu 
tavies oozing into it from the Hudson Dust 
ers and the Gas House Gang farther south 
and southeast. Some members of these 
gangs join the longshoremen’s union and 
go to work on the docks for the sole purpose 
of looting. They are not a cheap lot, 
these mixed-breed water-front buccaneers 
Very seldom, if ever, do they bother with 
petty nibbling, such as breaking open a case 
and filling their pockets and the inside of 
their shirts. Ordinary pilfering does not 
appeal to them. They believe in and prac- 
tice mass action in both looting and fighting. 
Individually they are timid, rank cowards, 
but collectively they are bold, brazen, un- 
merciful. They never operate singly, only 
in groups. They specialize in whole cases, 
bales, bags, crates, casks, and so on, and in 
the course of their regular work as long- 
shoremen they hand-truck them on a pier 
until they get them to their confederates, 
who are waiting in a boat under the pier 
on which they are working, by removing 
previously loosened planks of the pier’s 
flooring and lowering their loot into the 
waiting pirate craft. On piers with cement 
flooring the pirate boat is loaded from the 
stringpiece by lowering the loot between 
it and ships moored there. Floating fenders 
three or four feet wide to keep ships from 
rubbing against the side of a pier give 
ample space for this performance 

These operations are not so difficult as 
they may seem. Say, for instance, four 
ships are berthed at a pier, two on each 
side, all working, which is frequently th« 

(Continued on Page 74 
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One frequently hears the comment that forty 
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case. Under these conditions there will be 
hundreds of longshoremen on the pier push- 
ing hand trucks hither and yon, here, there 
and everywhere, in and out of a maze of 
lanes, driveways and pathways formed by 
piles of freight systematically tie red, To 
keep an accurate check on what is going 
on in such a case it would require a watch- 
man to every longshoreman. But under 
the conditions just described there will be 
only about twenty or twenty-five watch- 
men to look after an entire pier. Therefore 
it is comparatively easy for these gopher 
longshore men to turn a trick whenever the 
impulse moves them. Then again, a watch- 
man is kept busy hopping from one place 
to another to avoid being knocked down 
by onrushing hand trucks, coming and 
going in every direction. He must keep 
hopping. The longshoremen like it. It 
is their only amusement there and they 
try to make it last. They are a pleasure- 
loving lot. Of course one or two watchmen 
are posted on either stringpiece of a pier; 
but it is a risky place to be. The gophers 
frankly tell them that their continued pres- 
ence there might lead to a ducking; and so 
it would, and the watchmen know it, know 
it only too well, for many a stubborn 
watchman has been made to swim for it. 
Nor are these gangsters particularly con- 
cerned whether this baptismal ceremony 
takes place in January orin July. It makes 
no difference to them. 


An Epidemic of New Shoes 


On one pier two watchmen were watch- 
ing eight cases of furs that had just come 
out of the hold of a ship and were waiting 
to be hand-trucked to the crib, a pier’s 
strong room. The eight cases had an in- 
surance value of two hundred and twenty 
ecmnad dollars. On the other side of the 
pier a ship was loading. A gopher long- 
shoreman walked up to the watchmen 
watching the furs and asked if either of 
them had change for five dollars. Both 
started to dig for the change. While their 
attention was thus diverted for a moment 
another gopher longshoreman came along 
and shoved his hand truck under one of the 
fur cases and trucked it across the pier in 
front of one of the hatches of the ship that 
was loading, put it into a sling, and in a 
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boats. The pirate craft must have had a 
hard time of it trying to make a get-away, 
for the next day it was found by the police 
over in Weehawken, a complete wreck. All 
the silk was recovered in a badly damaged 
condition. 

A gateman has no legal right to search 
the person of anyone or to question the 
origin of anyone’s wearing apparel. It is a 
risky undertaking to attempt to do so. 
Some get away with it, while others are 
dropped either for a short while or forever 
The best a gateman can do is to stop peopl 
with bundles and demand to know their 
contents. Should such bundles contain 
parts of the cargo on the pier of which he is 
the gate boss it is his business to confiscate 
it and turn the culprit over to a policeman, 
provided he happens to be the best man 
present. 

It was five o’clock. The boss stevedore 
blew his whistle. Up the pier trooped hun 
dreds of longshoremen on their way home, 
through for the day, swinging their hooks 
menacingly. All had on new shoes and 
were walking by me without batting an 
eye —heads erect, faces to the front, look 
ing neither to the right nor to the left. 1 
knew there were a hundred cases contai! 
ing shoes on the pier to be exported. What 
to do? Stop them? Three hundred to one! 
Risky impossible. I rushed into the of 
fice of the pier superintendent and hurriedly 
told him of the big shoe pageant 

“Stop ’em! Call the police!’’ he shouted. 

I ran out and blew my police whistle 
One of the clerks called the precinct police 
station on the telephone. The superintend 
ent followed me out and we both placed 
ourselves in the middle of the driveway 
with arms extended, shouting for them to 
stop and employing our fists freely. Some 
went down, got up again and continued 
with the passing maelstrom of shoe pirates 
We were of little use in trying to stop them. 
Two of Cleopatra’s swarthy flunkies might 
as well have tried to stop Cwsar’s legions 
We were bowled over like tenpins, kicked 
and trampled upon. Had we got the force 
of the entire a we should have fared 
pretty badly, but as it was we got only the 
impact of the tail end of the parade. The 
police appeared on the job when the last 
shoe parader was hotfooting it for safety a 
few blocks up the street, and by the time 
the police were able to grasp the situation 
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to watch cargo unless booze or gold is being 
loaded or unloaded, and a ship’s watchman 
has nothing to do with looking after cargo. 
Therefore this stunt was easy to pull off, 
but not so easy to bring to a finish. 

As it happened, the Hudson River was 
full of broken ice floating downstream at a 
fairly rapid speed, pushed by a swift cur- 
rent accelerated by an outgoing tide, which 
made navigation rather dangerous for small 
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check. They were anxious to go on board 
to tell the immigrants what to say to the 
immigration authorities before they were 
taken to Ellis Island. As the rules of the 
pier prohibited visitors without passes to 
get by the gate they were willing to pay 
almost any price to slip by. Most of the 
time Ellis Island is crowded over its capac- 
ity, jammed and slammed by an unceasing 
Continued on Page 77) 
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i Overland Sets a New Economy 
| Standard in Delivery Cars 


SPEEE om 


SPEED POWER AND DURABILITY 








NEW standardized delivery car in one 

complete quality unit — all-Overland — re- 
ducing operating and upkeep costs so low that 
all past notions of delivery economies seem high 
by comparison. 


The closer check you keep upon your delivery 


New body types designed by Overland fit every 
business need as accurately as they fit the strong, 
dependable Overland commercial chassis. 
Bodies built of tough ash, oak and maple! Strap- 
ped and paneled in steel! Braced like a man- 
o’-war and cradled against bumps and jars by 
Triplex Springs ( Patented). —TTwoexpress bodies, 


t »y¥ > 2 > > s ¢ » y > y > ° ° ° ° 
¢\' Pa the more rogr _— . - = —— two panel bodies—with combinations and 
>< r > y of > a) > Te ¢ . ° . 
1g Savings you net in the use of the \verianc variations equivalent to 16 models! 
, Spad —singly or in fleets. 
Easy access for the driver from both sides. 
sould Busi R 1 th ls of 
yi Goulc “engin sear ‘ly te FRCOESS CO Clear vision in all four directions. Full pro- 
owners show an astonishingly ow Com per [08 = rection from the weather. Comlort! 
| mile. You owe it to your business, your bank 
) balance and yourself to give your delivery Big mileage and long, long life of reliable 
' service the benefits of Overland Spad reliability service. Big power. The bigger, more powerful 
and economy. And the greater benefits in ap- Overland engine is amazingly light on gasoline 
on pearance. The Overland Spad helps bring in and oil, and on tires. The Overland Spad is 
, | business while delivering your merchandise. built to earn good-will and save good money! 
8) a B ) 
[ Overland Chassis $395; Spad No. 10 (Open express body) $523; Combination No. 15 (Express body 
with vestibule cab) $542; Combination No. 20 (Closed panel body, open cab) $542; Combination No 





25 (Closed pane l body, vestibule cab) $558; all prices at Toledo, bodies mount d. Unmounted, knocked 
down and crated, deduct $5 each price. We reserve right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 





W illys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Human dynamos! No wonder 
they’re hard on rubbers! 














Wearing rubbers out by 


machine 


Phis remarkable machine gives rubber 
he same test for wear that they get in 
ictual daily use. In it, sections from the 
ie and heel of ‘'U.S."" Rubbers are 

ted for wear to the finest fraction ol 


winch 


Discovered before the eye can 
detect them 


ere it bends, poor rubber is apt to 


eak In the above machine strips 
it from U.S."" Rubbers are bent 
double thousands of times and exam 
i through a magnifying glass for the 

gns of cracking or checking 





When it comes to wearing out rubbers 
—children certainly set the pace. 

To meet the hard tests of children’s 
wear, the rubber that goes into “U.S.”’ 
Rubbers and Arctics is specially pre 
pared and toughened. 

This longer wearing rubber is used 
not only for children’s Rubbers but 
throughout the entire “U.S.” line— 
men’s and women’s Rubbers and 
Arctics as well. 


Remarkable tests of wear 


In the machines shown at the left, the 
wear of ‘‘U.S.’’ Rubbers and Arctics 
is actually measured and tested before 
they leave the factory. 

These tests regulate every step in the 
manufacture of ‘U.S.’ Rubbers and 
Arctics. They are one of the big reasors 


When small feet set the pace 
~and larger ones profit! 


why you can always be sure of longer 
wear and greater economy when you 
ask for *‘U.S.”’ Rubbers or Arctics. 
The construction of ‘‘U.S.”’ Rubbers is the 
result of 75 years of experience—from the 
making of the first successful rubbers ever 
turned out down to the manufacture of the 
master-brand that bears the ‘‘U.S.”’ trade 
mark today. 

**U.S.”’ Rubbers and Arctics are made over 
such a wide variety of lasts that they insure 
smooth, perfect fit everywhere—across the 
toe, at the ankle, at instep and heel. Each 
year a careful study of all styles of shoes on 
the market is made by our designers. 

Whether you want Rubbers, or Arctics 
men’s, women’s or children’s—you'll find 
just the type and style you want in the big 
“U.S.” line. 

They cost no more and wear longer. It will 
pay you to look for the “U.S.” trade mark 














AUS." 4-buckle Arctic for women, 
“U.S.” Aretics ave made to fit the 
current types of shoes snugly and 


accurately 


Trade Mark 


. Rubbers 


All styles and sizes for men, women and children 
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horde of pepper-juiced aliens. Therefore 


it becomes necessary at times to kee p im- 


migrants on board ship until room can be 


made for their reception—one, two or three 
days. These were harvest « t 
remembered by me. 
would total from t 
dollars. This, of co 
eral ways 

Vividly do I recall one | 
young Italian who spoke fairly good Eng 


nh wantec 






S$ gate receipts 





ree to four hundred 


had to be cut sev- 





cular case. A 





i to go on board one of these 


enger ships or to see one of the 





‘ 
immigrants; a relative, he said. He offered 





me ten dollars to pass him through. I re 

fused. I didn’t like his looks. He was too 
conspicuous, h togs being entire ly out ol 
harmony with our modest habit of dres 

He must have had a hard time to get by the 
dogs up the street without having had his 
lothes torn to pieces He wore patent 
leather shoes and green spats. His trousers 


were of a checkered black-and-white mz 
ly e. His coat and vest 


riped, wide stripes, blue 





garments had been cut 



































» as to bring the stripe into a horizontal 
position the police would have grabbed him 
on sight, no hesitatior flourishing 
white-and-yellow tie adorned his neck, 
while |} hirt f praise for his 
peneral Make Sausage com 
plexior A yellow cap sat jauntily on his 
head. He ma i | rium with 
i bamboo cane resenting him- 
elf 1 mas} more suitably 

He raised } bid to dollar I 
hook my head, nothing doing. I had ed 
him up as a pickpocket or a bunco steerer 
f some t, bent upon fleecing } yuntry 
mer llowe er, that par {i in't bother 
me in the least A man can: ver Wwe De 
i ( il doct watcnmal ind ar i 
truist at the same time. The only thought 
I had in mind were the safety of my Job and 
what I could make out of without being 

ight. Because of noisy clothes I was 

tld he would be too ea no ¢ 1 by the 
ple perintendent or his stool pigeons and 
perhaps | the iston official ind it 
would ha en a lot of explanation on 
my part to account for his presence wit! 
forbidden territory should any of these 
aignitarie nance to spot him and become 
nosey as to his identity, and question me 
But he was persistent. I couldn’t shal 
hin He slipped something into my har 
ind relaxed into a waiting pose. I ste | 
to one side and investigated. Wrappe a 
piece of paper were two twenties and a 
It wa a good pie iying 
goes, and wort} k the 
money in my p¢ id to 
him. and he tre . 
ning, swinging | 





He was not out of my sight before I be 
gan to speculate upon why he had paid 
such a high price for getting in on the pier 

Were he a pickpocket or a bunco steerer 
out to skin his countrymen | doubted if he 
could get fifty dollars in the whole bunch, 
as this class of immigrant is of the poorest 
kind that comes from Europe. What was 
his game, then? A smu r! Yes, I cor 

luded, a smuggler was just what he was. | 
told a customs watchman of my suspicior 
He was on. We waited for th 
or so. Our friend came marching up the 
pier with a broad grin on his face, a grin 
that suggested sarcasm, and if 
terpreted would no doubt 
Americans are dead easy 
still swung his bamboo cane At the 
Uncle Sam’s watchd 

















yg nabbed | 








took him into the inspector's office 
he was frisked and relieved of several thou 
sand dollars’ worth of narcotic Later he 


received a trip to jail for good measure 


I had ruled supreme 
pier for a little more th 
months | r than any 


it down in many years. I 





ther gaten 








beer h 

had never been knocked out, though dan 
gerously close to it many a time. But 
every autocratic ruler gene meets his 





Waterloo sooner or later, an ignoble end 
I was no exception. I had a run-in with the 
dock boss. He evident j admired my busi 


ness ability, but envied the rich revenue 





derived from truck drivers and trucking 
bosses as a result of giving priority rights 
to their trucks. He hinted, and had hinted 
for weeks and months, that a split of fifty 
fifty would assuage his hunger for the long 
green. I was unable to see it that way and 


lit ol g 





ys, days to be 


oll again, On again, continuously, 


job was on a pier where 





especially li they are g 











frankly told him so. His salary was nearly 
three times that of my regular wages. Of 
course my gate receipts amounted tc more 
than double his salary, but I had to do a 
lot of roughneck work for it—fight, lit 
erally fight for it, a battle or two every 
day, and stand an endless strain of vitu- 
perative tongue music. So I figured I earned 
every dollar I made at this ticklish 
and positively refused to split with the 
dock boss. He retaliated by refusing to 
assign checkers to trucks coming in on the 
pier out of their turn \ heated argument 
over this started between us and wound up 
in a fist fight that lasted for more than 
twenty minutes without the usual trim 
mings of attendants and towels, and to the 
} } 








Wf f 


edification of hundreds of longshoremen 


and truck drivers. | lost the bout, a knock- 


out, and deserved to be fired, and | was 
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To be fired has no meaning to a dock 
watchman. As Mr. Dooley would say, it’s 





water front is his parking place and hes 


My 


there, and that’s all there 





ships have berths This } of pier is 
h sought by watchmen nosing for extra 
inge Tourists are liberal, as a rule, 





oing, but coming 
back they seem to have left all their small 
change in Europe. When a tourist sets out 
to do the Continent we get the first picl 

ing at him. A silver 


pict 
coin or a billiss ippe d 




















us for the most trifling service. Evidently 
t practicing for the lipping contest 
that takes place over on the other side when 
ever a shipful of American j hunter 
tep ashore However, not all watchmer 
are looking for this kind of graft Indeed 
many would prefer a smile and a thar 
to any petty mone ) ieratlo 
mali service A watcl who tr 
keep his self-respect ha ird battle to 
fight against the tipping « If he accept 
i tip he feels like a wet rag being p led 
tl igh the eye ol a needle, and il he ‘ 
fuses he feels as though he has rammed the 
rag, needle, eye and all down the tippe 
t it 
Nearly every ship coming into port re 
lires from three to thirty watchmer 
that is, from one to ten on each shift, de 
pending upon the size and in ance ol tne 
at Leviathan had forty-five 
hift, when she was tied up 
New Jerse | e | y re 
have n { t 
nip A k iInioading 
ym fil oa hundred long 
horemen on board, some on deck, othe 
groups of from six t e, depending 
n the nature of th » handled, i 
each hate! Ordinary ive Irom five 
to seven hatches. Our eyes must be every 
where. Some of these d workers are 
great collectors Phe pe lize in bra 
copper and Sliver, su i rass do Knob 
ora Valve brass i ‘ bra cap 
inding pipe coppe Ke ( ind the 
ypper utensils used on many foreign shij 
knives, forks, spoon chinaware, mat 


rugs, carpets; hatch cover 











nawse¢ > n V ral f » 4 trur le! t 
p elong f ew nd 
y ol the booze 
tlegyer ju 
« it pt 
lesmen, | 
goes and. dock rats neak thieve ind 
gene ral crooks 
Most watchmen can tell one of t re 
try immediately. His actions bet 
He knows he is an unwe me caller ar 
tries to get on board by all kinds of tr 
and subterfuge A fake tock salesn 
who had previou induced the chief « 
neer of a ship I was watching to buy five 
ired dollars’ worth of stock in a paper 
oil company came back for more one da J 
was at the gangway and refused to let him 
on board. He had no credentia pa if 
iny kind. He assumed an ind 
and pushed me to one side and 
walk by me, saying as he did so: ‘What 
the matter with you? Damn you. I am 
the new port captain. I'll have you di 


charged immediately.” 

I grabbed him by the neck, and a real 
fight was on. We both looked pretty muct 
mussed up when the thing was over, but I 


happened to be the boss of the works in the 
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n jail for his smartnes 


watching on ships we are 


with native American or thoroughly Amer 
icanized foreign-born skippers and stewards 
aken care of and given the bes 




















preferring to pring chicken 
wiches of their own. 
A lanky Swede and myself were on 


or it may have been breakfast time; 
their meals upside down, 
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Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Examine a pair of 
Hanover Shoes at any 
Hanover Store. Judge 
for yourself how pre- 
cisely they gratify your 
own sense of distine- 
tion. You'll find qual- 
ity and style, without 
extravagance; and such 
complete comfort as 
you’ve seldom known. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


[his price is possible 
because we are the only 
shoemakers in America 
who sel] exclusively 
through our own stores, 


in 62 cities. 


We will fit you from Hanover 


if there is no Hanover Store 


near you. Write for catalog 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa 
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} my gun at him I ordered him to surren- 
der. At this juncture three of the ship’s 
officers, who had been roused out of their 
sleep by the commotion, came running out 
in their South-Sea-Island pajamas, but too 
late to help me capture him. When he saw 
the first officer emerge from the saloon he 
disregarded my orders to surrender, gun 
and all, and made a leap and a bound toward 
the offshore side of the ship and jumped 
overboard. To satisfy the ship’s officers I 
fired several shots in the direction he had 
dived, but I made no real effort to wing 
him. He had been too game. I didn’t care 
even to wound him, let alone kill him. We 
looked over the side of the ship and kept a 
close watch for over twenty minutes, but 
no trace of him. “ He must have drowned,” 
remarked the senior officer and retired. 

Six months later I was sent to watch ona 
ship. As is customary, as soon as I stepped 
on board I betook myself to the mate’s 
cabin to present my credentials. I knocked 
He was in. To my astonishment I stood 
face to face with my game adversary in the 
night battle of six months before. He 
stared at me. I stared at him. He grinned 
I grinned. I handed him my credentials 
He accepted them. I walked out on deck 
He followed me Both of us stood there 
looking at a flock of sea gulls fighting for 
pieces of garbage thrown from the galley 
Three or four of the most ferocious singled 
out a rather large piece of bread and were 
having a lively time of it when one of them 
got it in his beak and away 

“He seems to be the boss gull, that fel 
low,”’ ventured the mate smilingly 

“Yes,”’ | replied; “he is the mogul.” 

This broke the barrier We conversed 
freely, though neither mentioned our pre 
vious meeting. Mum was the word silently 
agreed upon. I was an especially privi 
leged guest on that ship for the four weeks 
I was on watch there. We were good friends 
during the entire time, and parted as such 


Lashed to the Ventilator 


Secretly stored booze that baffles rum 
dicks often comes into port on ships. I was 
ent to watch on a freighter that had just 
come in Evidently this ship had been 
tipped off to the customs authorities, for no 
sooner had it docked than a searching squad 
jumped on board and searched it from bow 
to stern. No booze was found. To make 
ire, two customs watchmen were placed 
on board to watch the cargo being dis 
charged. Perhaps there might be an odd 
case secreted here and there in the hold 
You never can tei. The customs watch- 
men watched and watched, days and nights, 
but no hooch Discouraging! Finally the 
entire cargo had been discharged and another 
search was instituted and completed with 
out the desired result. There was nothing 
for Uncle Sam’s rum dicks to do but to 
withdraw the customs watchmen and put 
the tip, if tipped off it had been, down as a 
hoax 

The next morning about two o'clock | 
Was sitting at the gangway of the same ship 
reading a newspaper account of Secretary 
Mellon’s drastic booze ukase to take effect 
June tenth in our fifth year of prohibition, 
when two young men walked up the gang 
way. I put the newspaper aside and got 
up, welcoming anyone to talk to in the 
lonely hours of the morning 

“Well, boys,” I greeted, “what can I do 
for you?” 

“Weare friends of the captain si replied 
one of them, while the other edged behind 
me and pinioned my arms. 

They showed me a glistening gun, con 
fiscated mine, jammed a prepared gag into 
my mouth, which fitted as snugly as though 
it had been made to measure, tied it securely 
behind my neck, and thus lashed me to a 
ventilator. I was completely mummified. 

A small motor tender with barrels on 
deck came alongside the offshore side of 
the ship. A jacob’s ladder lying on dec 
was thrown over the side by the two who 
were already on board. Up from the motor 
tender climbed three others. They carried 
with them large coils of rubber tubing and 
other paraphernalia. There was steam on 
deck, an unusual thing in mild weather 
when a ship is not working. Everything 
seemed to be conveniently placed and care- 
fully prearranged. One after the other the 
hoisting winches were manned and booms 
lowered or hoisted into suitable positions. 
On certain places on the booms a little 
paint was scraped off. A torch melted a 
little solder and an iron plug came out, 
leaving in each boom as nifty a bunghole as 

| was ever made by man. Into these were 
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inserted the ends of long rubber tubes 
reaching to the barrels on the deck of the 
motor tender alongside the ship. Thus the 
contents of the hollow steel booms were 
transferred to bootlegging territory. It took 
three hours to drain the booms and a good 
deal of noise was made in doing it, but not 
a soul of the ship’s crew showed his face 
The job done, they released me and threw 
my gun down the ventilator to which I had 
been tied, telling me to hunt for it, and 
handed me a hundred dollars and told me to 
forget it, and I did. 

Perhaps the meanest job a watchman is 
called upon to do on board ship is to watcl 
Asiatic crews, stowaways and pier jumpers 
A pier jumper is a sailor or a stoker or a 
member of the steward’s department who 
ships on a foreign vessel from a foreign port 
at the last minute. For instance The 
master of an Italian ship bound for New 
York has had his crew signed on in Naples 
He goes to the American consul to have the 
ship’s articles visaed. 
attached. He comes back to his ship ready 
to sail immediately, but-—-and here is the 
rub and the cause of the pier-jumping 
game-—he finds that in his absence five 
sailors who had signed on the original ar 
ticles alre ady visaed by the American con 
sul have packed their things and gone 
ashore, deserted the ship. Time is precious, 
he must sail, but he is short handed. He 
needs five more sailors. He picks up the 
desired number from among the hangers-or 
along the water front and signs them on 
which, as master of a ship, he has a right 
to do in his own country, but he has nm 
time to return to the American cor 


Uncle Sam’s seal is 


visa for these five. 

he sails with his irregular article At the 
entrance to New York Harbor an imm 
gration inspector steps aboard and ex 
amines the ship’s papers 

He discovers the irregularity 

and tells the captain something like 

‘You have five men who a 

visaed by our consul in Naples. They do 
not come under the Seaman’ \ 

Should any of them get away 
your ship will be subject to a fine.”’ 

Hence the captain will order several 
watchmen to look after his pier jumpers 
while his ship is in port. These pier jumpers 
are difficult to watch, because they are, as 
a rule, undesirable characters in their owr 


to get the necessary 


f immed) 


ire not 


are alien 


country who hang around the docks to be 
thus picked up so they can get to this cour 
try without paying passage. In many 
they take great risks to get off a 

'wo other watchmen and my 
watching six of these pier jumper 
anchored five hundred yards off Stapleton, 
Staten Island. In the middle of the night 
four of them jumped overboard and started 
to swim for shore 
we could lower a boat and get after them 
but we got three in the water the othe 
got ashore, only to he captured afew nour 
later. Hundreds of these land on our soil 
every month 


It took some time before 


Hard on the Eyes 


Watching Chinese is hard on the eye 
They are as slippery as eels. There were 
five of us watching a crew of these celes 
tials one night. It was dark. The ship’s 
dynamo had been shut down at eleven 
o'clock. We kept a fairly good lookout, one 
always at the gangway and another in front 
of the forecastle where they slept, the rest 
of us hugging the galley range, 
turns relieving one another, as the night 
was rather cold. When time came to re 
lieve our mates two of us sauntered out o 
the galley and along the deck on the off 
shore side of the ship. We threw the rays 
of our flashlights onto an empty lighter 
tied alongside. On the after part of the 
lighter a tarpaulin was spread it 
hazard way It moved up and down 
wavelike. We gaped for a moment 

“Spooks,” thought my mate. 
it’s the wind,” he finally concluded. 

“Perhaps it’s Chinks,”’ I ventured. ‘Let’s 
investigate,” 

We threw a jacob’s ladder over the s 
and down we went 
were five Chinese crouched under the tar 
paulin. We pulled them out by jerks and 
gave them the third degree. They were 
slow to comprehend at first. ‘‘No sabe 
Amellican,”” were the only words we could 
get from them, but after a few love taps or 
the jaw and a couple of guns dangling in 
front of them they seemed to remember 
enough Amellican to make themselves ur 
derstood. They told us they had made a 


taking 


a hap 


M ayhe 


Sure enoug! 


Continued on Page 8! 
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How a Big Steel Mill 


Recently Saved 10% In Power Cost 


A specific case showing how a system of automobile lubrication 
applied to machinery 1s revising power costs in industrial plants 


Recently an automobile lubricating system was installed 
on 7 miles of machinery and equipment in one of Ameri 


ca’s leading steel mills. This unique change was sudden 


} 


ind complete, from end to end of the plant. It was a radi 


cal step for a large organization But as an executive 


stated, ‘‘ The economy was too big to put off ‘ 
Why ? 
Becaus 

tests in other 

had proved a re 


e working 
plant: 
mark 
able saving of power 
10 to 20 and 
high as 45 on some 


machines 


$100 to $150 per year 


was the cost of each 
A saving of 


was all the 


horsepower! 
10°. of this 
more startling because 
it came from an unex 


pected source 






Engineers of this 
steel mill were skeptical 
at first that lubrication 


best could 


Lubricating 
machinery 
with the H-15 1 
ton pressure com 
pressor—1l1 man does even the 
the work of4. Machines 
have to be lubricated 
only about half as of 
ten as with old fash 
ioned grease cups 
Also the safest to op 
erate Dangerous machines can be 
ibricated from distances up to 20 ft. 


make such a difference 


THE BASSICK 


A 





But an investigation of this new type system showed 
ther r more economies than thi power! iVvINng 
In a lm bloomer 
. . burned out r day W 
Industrial Alemite Seti ne ceceiee dies ail ae 
‘ ’ } list ] ; 
Perfected first for automobiles the use of this lubricating aTINg t te th A 
, : . al 
tem me rapidly spreading throughout indust: It c Y 
I lutionizing lubrication of all tyy achis and 
yup nt r ng pow t 
It is tl ume A te H P Lut iting 
+ ‘ ? } 
tem that is probabl th As you k 
its positi | pt { b t 1} en t du I I 
] t } 1 f rt } t 
close bearing rface lear tl i 
Ai te t Ol t grit p Whe 
1out at the I tin be ig rey t 
ith 
Th + at t 10 ¢ { +} } +} } lt , 
y wn | t 
— t ' 
Saves Labor - : 
i ’ 
} | < 
The t of t Alemite ibr ting Syst A test. wit! ¢ A 
chin ti lal peed and conveni steep ; 
ilone made it wort! fact ‘ 
For instance great publishing house saves $14 i for particul Fif 
shut down t ich pre } ited th Alemite ' 
And the 4 e bett ean t ition tl xpert 
ever before ting |} 


Canadian Factory 


1 Bassick-Alemiti 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd 


Belleville, Ontario 


Product 


INDUSTRIAL 








i" q ‘ 


ig system 


Saves Bearings 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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billiards 


a gentlemans 
dame 











HERE are thousands of 
high-class public billiard 
rooms in this country today 
where one finds carom and pocket 
billiards at its best—played with 
the finest kind of equipment 
amid surroundings of refinement, 
where the moral environment is 


une juestionable. 


Billiards is one of the most bene- 
ficial of indoor recreations —a 
clean, healthful, interesting sport 
that develops patience and per 
severance, steadies the nerves and 
stimulates mentally as well as 


physically. 


In playing one hundred points of 

billiards, one must walk at least 

half a mile. In handling the cue 

and getting into position for the 

various shots, practically every 

muscle of the body is brought into iusihaen: dinainn ak teal aa 
play. Every shot requires careful Josephine and Marshal Ney—Drawn 
concentration, quick thinking, from a painting by B. West Clinedins. 
keen judgment and accuracy of 
action. 

Judge Ben. B. Lindsey, Juvenile 
Court, Denver, Colorado, says: 
“Tam heartily in favor of billiards. 
It’s a fine, manly game. I know 
of no more wholesome form of 


recreation.” 


Che BRUNSWICK* BALKE sCOLLENDER Company 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


6223-635 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Continued from Page 78 
bargain with the captain of the lighter they 
were on to be stowed away on his lighter 
while it was waiting to be towed away and 
go with it to its destination. For this they 
had given him twenty-five dollars each and 
twenty-five more to be paid by each wher 
they should be safe ly landed. So. 

We shepherded the Chinks before us in 
the direction of the captain's cal 
knocked at the door. No answer. We 
knocked again, this time with our feet. Not 
a stir. We put our shoulders to the door, 
and in it went, we on top of it. The cap 
n was in bed, fully dressed and preter d 
ng sleep. We grabbed him by the necl 
and yanked him out of bed. At first he 
d having any knowledge of his Orien 
sengers. Money, good Lord no! He 
V an honest, hard-working man, he said 
and wouldn’t think of taking money from 
the poor heathens. The idea! 

However, the Chinks, seeing they would 






yin and 














lose this way of escaping, told him in their 
most elegant Amellican that he was a liar 
and began to clamor for their moncy back 
But not so! Under threats of having him 
arrested for trying to smuggle Chinese into 


e country we made him turn over to us 
the $125 he had collected from them. W 








) nerry good night and took the 
( on ship 
: nr the peace i? j ca ed 
trouble, and we thought a suit 





punishment was in order. We formed 

drumhead court-martial and lined the 
{ hinamen up before us in front of the fore 
astle We gave them a lecture on the 
anctity of our immigration laws and the 
dire consequences that follow the violatior 
f them; a short talk on how to deal wit 
lighter captains and others along the water 
ont: a few hints of what 
pect in an Amellican ja 


nem the choice ol pay 





ece or of beir 





ve dollars a 





1 locked or safekeepi 





they wanted the freedom of the ship, for 


they chose to nav the fines. The fines were 
collected and the Ch 


nks seemed 








perl satisfied. It was a fine night 
How Lascars Seep In 
At least 70 per cent of British freight 
teamers coming into the port of New Yorh 
ire manned by Malays and East Indians 
mostly East Indians. These lascars have 
perfect right to go ashore the same as white 


members of a ship’s crew. Our laws permit 





t; this they know. Therefore it is mighty 
ird to keep them on board And why 
hould they be kept on board their ship? 
Why should the steamship companies em 
ploying these lascars pay from thirty to a 
hundred dollars every twenty-four hour 


for watchmen while 4 Ship is in port to pre 
vent them from going ashore when the La 
n’s Law permits any seamar 





Follette Sean 











be he white, yellow or black, to put his feet 
Y American soil and remain here for a 

period of sixty days if he so chooses? 
he answer mple. These steamship 
mpanies ¢ not benevole i 
tions codperating wit Uncle eep 
, ones hut 








indesirable 


y organized freight carriers capable of 


ohls 
transporting cargoes muc! ceneaper thar 
teamsnip companies employing Ww! te mer 
do. There is a great deal of difference 





between the wages and keep of ascar crew 


ind that of a white crew, especially an Amer 





in one rhe pay roll ar d comn ssary bill 
of a British ship carrying a lascar crew of 
xty will be more than fifty thousand dol 
a year less than that of an Americar 
hip carrying a crew of the same number 
Lascars are cheap, dirt cheap. Saliors get 


x dollars a month, and stokers eight 


{nei Keep 1S computed at tweive cent a 
a head. Native curry and rice i 
their only food—-meat curry and rice, fist 


curry and rice and vegetable curry and rice. 
When these lascars desert a ship they are 
hard to replace in an American port, hence 
the elaborate protective measures taken by 
the steamship companies employing them 
to keep them on board. When they are ur 
‘le to replace them they are obliged to 
ign on white men at American wages, a big 
difference in both pay and keep. It there 
fore pays to employ watchmen, even though 
ome of the lascars do get away. The main 
thing is to avoid wholesale desertion 
Fast Indian boarding-house keepers and 
employment agencies in New York are 
continually after these lascars, keeping 
dozens of runners on the jump along the 
water front at all hours. These boarding- 


house keepers and employment agencies 
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reap a big harvest supplying East Indian 
coolies to a receptive labor market. Be 
cause these lascars are willing to work 
cheaply under any condition, they aré 
in good demand by American employers 
in every part of the country. Few stay in 
New York. Tl ey are sl pped almost im 
tely after they have been 
leave or shanghaied from their sl 
some of them have made their pi 
sand rupees—about three hundred dollars 

they go back to the East Indian employ 
ment agency that induced them to leave or 
shanghaied them from their ship, and ship 
back to ports in India to spread the news of 





medi 















their success here This is excellent pub 
licity for the boarding-house keepers, who 
re > on these jungle wallahs coming and 
going Anywhere from ten to fifty dollars a 
head is paid by British steamship compar 
1 by American employers for them, de 

pending upon demand and supply. It must 
be a good business, for these East Indian 


boarding-house keepers ride ound i 


motor cars. When they themselves sneaked 


into the country five or ten years ago the 
} 








didn t ave a rupee, not ar cke} 


often wondered why they are allowed to 


operate so openly Perhaps they are not 
\ lating any law I don’t know lam rt 


paid for knowing 


Watching Gold 


Nearly every ship coming into port wit! 
a lascar crew loses from a few to a dozen or 
so sometimes 
How do they do it? 

ship with four or fir 
watch them? I have 


watchmen are easily 





entire crew escape 





real money 18 produce¢ 


have practically nor 








commodity About o 

1 + ia ror to t 
them the job, and the biggest part of the 
balance is kept from them until they react 
their home port. Soa watchman will never 
buy hooch or diamonds with money coming 
ij m this source I have watched these 
lascars hundreds of times t wit! 
ther watchmen, but I find 
watchman who was w ng t nself 
I ilmost nothing 

He came to me one night we were watcl 
ng a crew of them and said, “‘Have a 


hance to make some doug! Chere a 
five-spot apiece in it Whatcha ' F 
How?” I asked 














['wenty niggers wants tocreep. They're 
good for fifty cents apiece,” he replied 

You are good for the dock,” I told hi 

1 forthwith proceeded to ittle him 
down the gangway 

Watcl ng gold on t ird 
part of our regular routine It isua a 
one rht job, the gold being pu n} j 
the day before a ship sa A shipment of 
} mes to nip Ww p! ected | 
armed me enger hut er te the mate 
of the ship on w h it r hit j } 

ed for it a dock watchr itene 

t was an exceptiona i night \ 

nard raged, the wind bu g throug! 
the rigging of the ship, roa g at time | 

vered as I sat on a small bene na bat! 
oom amldship watching two hundred ar 
twenty thousand dollars in paper rrené 
being shipped to Mexico by a large Amer 
i company The mone Na n ar 
ordinary tin box with a dog-collar lo | 
had orders to unbolt the door for 1 ne but 
the captain or the mate of the Dp, ar I 
either or both wanted to come into the 
room they had first t lentify themselve 
at the porthole It was cold in the roon 
The steam had either t off tha 
petered out. It became t if t 
fort I thought of the c galley fire ] 
I ome more My body clamored 
for a milder temperature lo satisfy the 
beast I picked up the tin box full of mone 
ind hotfooted it to the galley It was con 


fortable there. I put the money box on end 
front of the fireplace and sat on it. Tw 
other watchmen who were 1 
watching the ship, were | 
morning siesta on a long bench up aga 
the end bulkhead of the galley. They were 
ring sonorously, I rf 
je rks with an occasional prolor ged false 
As I sat there directly in front of the 
fireplace the heat made me drowsy. I doze 
off, perhaps slept. I must have been in th: 
lap of Morpheus for twenty minutes or 
when I woke up with a start. The bach 
my overcoat had caught fire. I jumped 
my feet, pulled it off and doused it in a 
ler full of water. Hanging it up I sur 
veyed the damage It was ruined. The 





iving elr ¢ 





no 





‘ 
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money box was in the ome position that 
l had placed it, the lock side toward the 
fireplace. I gave it a kick and it fell on 





the galley deck, top up. I picked it up by the 
handle to move it away from the red-hot 
} 


lace. To my surprise only the lid came 





deck. The heat had softened and partly 
melted the sold of the lock hasp 
What to do? There are times when even 


ering 





a watchman regrets having done a foolish 
thing The two other watchmen were still 
noring. I didn’t care to let them | v of 
my predicament. Wa the same a 
everyone else, will talk erefore I de 
cided to sneak out galley unob 








to the strong room 

I put the money box under one f my 
arms and my wet overcoat under the other 
and ran along the deck to amidship and to 
the cold bathroom. I put the money box or 
the bathroom deck and bolted the door l 
fted the | i inother peep It wa 
good to le it, a grea ht! Bund f 
new crisp | ihey were tempt The 
I ted me to examine ther se ] 
| Kked ip one of the bundle double X 
ellowbacks, and ndled it tends 1 
rn a 1 it. r jing a few f the ton 
nD etweer ry t} mt i f eft . 
here mething about the feel of a new 
treasur te that se is penetrat g tit t 
tions through ons vstem t kles the 
Dp t g appetite 1 make et ye 














nad W g given tree board and if y 
t T ip! l¢ I atit ‘ i t ‘ 1 itla 
ind demanded immediate a But | 
t > ti t x Tt the ¢« ‘ T T if ‘ 
toker a d r to he me ‘ the 
ha I} piece of t mit vork 1 { 
have been fa Ve { | ened ( 
ind it early twe ear ppened 
Such are the temptatior put the way ol 
men getting a pay that 1 wl nade 
quate to provide a white mar g. And 
honest-to-goodne f . 
ple go wrong! 
Bootlegging itchme i tof 
t It afet ( ar erage me 
t usands of b tox r ju 
ot me rt o ire r ght ashore 
eve twenty-four | ir t hHootlier v 
Some it A it the 
nn while others take , #54 ; 
hiy , ne f ‘ 
time rh parative At 
pie where the ton \ hme 
iverse to ma i tt eX i ‘ he 
} tleg watchma on } 
r to the ga , . ' j 
) pie w here e gre J ! { 
’ ig 4 ere a eT ‘ T t¢ t 
imps into his motorboat the « } 
the mor 1 ts alongside the 
t r sl he} t re 
ire numerous ple A t t vatc! 
mer > © ig? ! t me 
er them al 





It i isi! to he | t i r} 

! t \ ( | t } 
ist t 1 Re 

l I ia t ma heip the i ! 
¢ hit. but the fact rer f tt 
hooct ir frie rot on the t f 
ther ce about the ime | ] 
} that r neighbor mal | 

1 I ich thing as the re t 

ilé nips coming t Ame 
rhe rea tuff irce in ! hiff 
to get hold of. Ship t r 
bootlegyg trade QT! rse rely 
enger | Car xv 1 be t A 
beer f their 7 enger but at the 
time tne irr ar mpit 1} 
fé rg ie te ootieg here 

A for foreign f eighter the y 
generally Keep a few case f tast t 
the medicine locke Lor te 
friends and off i but the 
I enge hips, have lu A 

ev large quantitie ) Reng 
mate secreted ir ye ther part I 
their ship Real Scotch hard to obt 
even in its native countr They fare bu 
er there manulacturing conde f 
wi ky for export to ever 
the world to find its way eventua tot 
great big sucker town of | \ Phe 
keep for themsel ve and t n 
them--whatever good wl 
This condensed Scotch whisky made t 


day and shipped tomorrow in hogshead 









Experience and 
Science Agree on 
Sauerkraut 


, ' 
Good morning, daughter. How 
1 , 1 
fom feel today Better, | hope 
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| 1 
Tell him mother-in-law 1s 80 
, 
iad I te re that a good diet of 
t rkraut would put him or i! 
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+where did that loose cap go? 
\. 


! 
why, 


OOSE shaving cream cap is a lost shaving cream 
sooner or later it’s bound to happen. That’s 
you can see that Williams has a 


4 ap 
on caps alone, 


big advantage. 


And when you try Williams, you'll find that the | 
cream has just as distinct advantages as the Hinge-Cap: | 


Williams gives a decidedly heavier and a far more 
This lather holds the moisture in 


softening takes 


closely-woven lather. 
against the beard so that immediate 
plac ioe 
the beard. 


Williams lubricates the skin so that razor friction 
(the scraping feeling) is eliminated. There’s actually 
thin protective film between your face and the razor- 
edge while you shave. 


oad 


Williams has an ingredient which keeps the skin 
from irritation even though you go 
Men with tough, 
skin is sensitive particularly 
ic delightful after-effect of 


smooth and free 
over your face twice. heavy beards 


whose 


In Williams you get a shaving 
cream that is pure and entirely 
The 


reputation of its makers as special- 


free from coloring matter. 


ists in shaving soaps is known to 


everyone, And now this shaving 


cream has a Hinge-Cap! 


The J. B. Williams Company 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
, Led. (Canada) 


Montreal 


ms Co 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a 
scientific after-shaving formula. For 
free trial bottle write Dept. 13-A. 


William 


Shaving Cream 








Open, porous lathers take longer to penetrate | 


| they 


Central and South America, Asia, Africa 

and of course to European ports, where it is 
| diluted, bottled and made ready for dis- 
| tribution to every ship going to American 
ports. Millions of dollars are thus saved in 
freight charges. Canada, the West Indies 
and Mexico get the bulk of this trade, and 
they are therefore in a position to furnish an 
unlimited supply to Rum Row. 

The bootlegging brand of Scotch whisky 
is horrid as it is, but when it is fixed it is 
frightful, and it all depends upon the degree 
of greed the fixer has been imbued with, 
when it is fixed, whether you go or stay. 
Sometimes this fixed stuff is refixed by the 
first shore bootlegger that buys it and is 
sold to a second shore bootlegger, who in 
turn takes a whack at it and doubles or 
trebles it, and by the time it gets to the poor 
boob who pays from six to eight dollars a 
bottle for it it is pretty tired and worn 
out—exhausted. The ingredients com- 
monly used in this booze expansion are the 
same as those used in stretching rye whisky. 

Frenc h, Dutch, German, Scandinavian, 
Italian, Japanese and South American ships, 
besides Seote h whisky, carry wine, cordials, 
gin, beer and an inexhaustible supply of 
million-star French brandy. The compound 
adjective is permissible. You will see more 
than a million stars if you drink it. The 
label sticks pretty and is a poetical piece of 
art, but inside the bottle lurk demons of 
greed and deceit, insanity and death. A 
good deal of this French brandy is made 
| here and taken on board a ship as soon as 

it docks. This gives our native hooch a for- 
eign taste and a sucker flavor. The labels 
and seals are brought by the ship ready to 
stick on. 

Many of these ships make their own on 
board. These people are not satisfied with 
from four to seven dollars a bottle as profit 
on stuff they buy on the other side, which 
at best is rotten, as it is especially made 
for the bootlegging trade here, but they 
want to bag the whole hog. The stuff 
they make on board ship costs them next 

| to nothing, perhaps a few cents a bottle. 
| It has no taste and it only has the final 
kick —in many cases. 


| ports in Canada, the West Indies, Mexico, 


Plenta da Mon 


A steward on an Italian ship with whom 
I am well acquainted took me into a little 
room adjoining the ship’s storeroom one 
| day. Behind a panel on shelves stood rows 
| of French brandy bottles with labels and 
seals on them looking as natural as could 
be. He told me he had made every bottle 
| of the stuff on the trip coming over and that 
it had cost him for the whole thing what 
would average about six cents a bottle in 
our money. He charged seven dollars a 
bottle for this hooch,and at that he couldn't 
hand them out fast enough. I asked him if 
never bothered him. 
waved his arms and hands 
“No matter. America 


his conscience 

He grinned, 
and remarked, 
plenta da mon!” 

That is typical. All they 
when they come here is money. 
money! This is their sucker field; they 
pick ‘em off the trees—easy. They don’t 
care a hang how many they ‘kill, how many 
‘ blind, how many they send to the in- 
sane wards. No matter. America plenta 
da mon! 

I have personally seen many sad cases 
along the water front caused by poisonous 
hooch bought on ships One evening I 
witnessed a lighter captain drop dead on 
the deck of his lighter after having taken a 
few drinks from a bottle of French brandy 


think about 
foney, 
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that he had bought onaship. A heap or 
also nibbled at the same bottle, but he had 
better luck—he only lost the sight of one 
eye while the other one took a rest for six 
months. And many more too numerous to 
mention. 

I was night gateman on a pier where one 
night ten thousand cases of a well-known 
brand of rye whisky were being loaded on a 
ship. Eighteen picked watchmen, all armed, 
were looking after and watching the stuff, 
ten on the pier, four on deck and four in 
the hold of the ship. Things went along 
smoothly enough until about three o’clock 
in the morning. Then the longshoremen 
decided to sample the booze, watchmen or 
no watchmen. They hoisted a draft of 
twenty cases in a net sling up to a little 
above the deck, swung it over the hatch 
coaming to the center of the hatch opening 
as usual, and let it dangle there for a mo- 
ment. Then something went wrong with 
the hoisting winch and the draft of twenty 
cases of booze precipitated to the bottom 
of the hold with a bang. The hoisting 
winch must have recovered from its defects 
wonderfully quick, for immediately the 
draft was hoisted up seven or eight feet and 
the longshoremen in the hold got under 
neath it with their water buckets, hats and 
shoes. Drippings! It literally rained 
booze. Water buckets, hats and shoes were 
filled in a jiffy. 


Rapid Reduction 


Two bucketfuls were passed on to the 
pier. Of course everybody sampled it, 
watchmen too. They sampled some more. 
They continued sampling until the sam 
pling period fagged and the convivial period 
set in and flourished. Cases were deliber 
ately broken open by the dozen. Bottles 
were uncorked and denecked. Nobody 
cared; everybody was happy. Free booze! 
Presently longshoremen, checkers, gang 
foremen, clerks and watchmen, one by one, 
two by two, three by three, started to walk 
off the pier, only to come back in a short 
while. Going out they were fat and bulky, 
but coming back they were thin, their cloth- 
ing sagging. Something must be wrong. 

I started to frisk as many as I could 
handle, and confiscated some of the booze 
Objections, of course; a punch now and 
then, a tongue exercise in between, a hic- 
cough or two, a few bottles swishing by my 
head, one or two hitting the mark, and 
many other choice water-front compli 
ments were hurled at me by this army of 
booze toters. But in spite of all these | 
confiscated ninety-three bottles. 

When Noah Webster defined a watch 
man in his good book of linguistic rules, 
a watchman was a rare individual; one 
might say, a curiosity. In those days he 
was pictured in the minds of most peopl 
as a bewhiskered old man with a wooden 
leg and one arm, a clay pipe or a chew of 
tobacco stuck in his mouth, sitting in a 
shanty waving a red flag or ringing the vil- 
lage fire bell. But times have changed, and 
so have watchmen. Today a watchman is 
not a rare individual, nor is he a curiosity 
He doesn’t tote a wooden leg about with 
him, nor does he necessarily wear whiskers 
He is plentiful and of importance. In New 
York City alone, not counting the water 
front watchmen or the city police, there 
are, based on a conservative and pains 
taking estimate, more than eighty thousand 
privately employed watchmen, or call any 
of them what you will, but nevertheless 
they are wate hmen, who stand as a buffer 
between a vicious criminal element and 
wholesale looting. 














| 
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Twin Pillars of 
Transportation 


Oil and motor trucks, each building up the 
other’s strength, have become twin pillars of 
transportation. Trucks need oil. Oil needs 


trucks. 


Many of the first White Trucks which went 
to work in the oil industry are still at work 
daily after a dozen years and more than 
100,000 miles of service. 


You need the truck with long earning life 


an 


A single oil company, which has standardized 
on White Trucks, operates 1,441 Whites. Fif 
teen oil companies operate fleets of more than 
100 White Trucks each. Oil companies have 
invested more than twenty million dollars in 
Whites. 


You need the truck which carries such an 


endorsement 


Single White Trucks, serving distributors with 
small gallonage, earn money and save money 
as consistently as the White fleets of the big 
companies 


You need the truck which will save money 
lor you 
a 


Ss 


In 1910 there were five White Trucks at work 
in the oil industry. Ten years later an average 
of more than five new White Trucks was 
going into service in the oil business every 
working day 


You need the truck which careful buyers buy 


and buy again 


In cities and towns you see trim White tank 
trucks every day distributing the gallons 
which other White Trucks have helped to 
wrest from earth’s storehouses in the produc 

tion fields. In distribution it is transportation 
cost, down to the split penny, which measures 
profit. In production it is sheer ability to do 
each day’s grueling tasks, and keep on doing 
them, which measures performance. By either 
standard the choice is Whites 


You need the truck which will do your work, 
whatever it is, at low cost, and keep on 
doing it 


a 


The widespread and enduring preference for 
White Trucks is not peculiar to the oil in 
dustry Other big industries, thoroughly or 
ganized to analyze results and costs, have 
shown the same preference—public utilities, 
retail stores, the building supply business, con 
tract haulers, municipalities, and others 


The truck which has been solving your prob 
lem for others will solve it for you 


You need a White Truck. 
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The Oil Industry's truck needs are 
your truck needs ~ multiplied 


More White Trucks are at work in the oil industry than 
trucks of any other high-grade make. 


Whether your trucking problem is expressed in gallons 
or cubic yards, packages or cases, tons or feet, you can- 
not ask more from a truck than is being demanded 
every day of White Trucks in the oil fields. 


In every other great industry, too, White Trucks keep 
rolling—rolling up money-earning miles. Only a great 
organization could give you the transportation in a truck 
you get ina White. 

THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELA 
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MENNEN MAKES THEM FOR YOU 


Mennen SHavine CREAM 
ae a : 
gives Sha ing Comfort 


ERMUTATION, the Mennen-discovered process of beard soft 
ening, makes shaving supremely comfortable. And it introduces 
new speed in every detail of beard-removal 
Dermutation is the scientific term for absolute beard-softening. 
The lather of Mennen Shaving Cream causes each stiff, horny hair 
to become wholly soft and pliant. That is dermutation. 
Hairs thus softened offer no resistance, and instead of turning back 
the cutting edge of the razor, allow the blade to cut right through. 
The lack of resistance increases the life of the blade and prevents 
the hairs from pulling at the sensitive facial nerves. That is why a 
Mennen shave is so completely effortless—so utterly comfortable. 
Facial! hairs grow in all directions. Mennen dermutation works, 
regardless of the hair’s position. It is only necessary that the hair be 
outside the skin and it can then be completely softened by Mennen’s, 
and the razor is sure to get it. The softening is so thorough that no 
supports or props are necessary to hold the hairs erect for the razor 
to cut 
Use any water in any part of the country—hot, warm, or cold. 
Certain elements in Mennen Shaving Cream will soften the hardest 
water, and neutralize the irritating, drying salts in alkaline waters. 
Mennen’'s contains Boro-glycerine, a wonderful emollient that tones 
and stimulates the skin. By relaxing the pores, Boro-glycerine en 
ables the skin to throw off the hidden oily deposits that cause black 
heads 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
§ bei these unusual effects at our risk. Get a handy 35c tube or 
an extra-economical 50c tube of Mennen’s. Use it a full week. 
If you are not amazed and delighted, return the tube to us for a full 
refund. If you prefer, write for a free demonstrator tube. 


. 
Mennen Salesman aq 


MeNNEN TALCUM fos Men 
gives Skin Protection 


HE daily use of Mennen Talcum for Men is a pleasure as well 
as a real protection for the skin. 

Use it as generously as you like on face and neck—it never looks 
chalky or conspicuous. That is because Mennen Talcum for Men 
is toned to match the color of your face. 

A touch of this soft, luxurious powder quickly removes any trace 
of shine due to shaving or washing or perspiration. 

Many men follow every bath with an all-over Mennen talcum- 
shower. They find it makes underclothes feel like silk. And each 
tiny fleck is like a miniature drying sponge that absorbs the moisture 
the towel didn’t reach. 

This soothing, absorbent action helps to prevent colds and skin 
roughness. 

Do your feet ever perspire too freely, or chafe? Are new shoes 
painfully tight? Just put some Mennen Talcum for Men on your 
feet and inside the shoes in the morning, and see how dry and com- 
fortable your feet stay all day. 

In Mennen Talcum for Men are compounded the finest ingredients 
known to skin specialists and dermatologists. 


PROTECTIVE ELEMENTS 
NE element defeats friction. another combats skin acids; one ele 
ment increases the absorbency, while another forms a silky film. 
Safe antiseptics of definite therapeutic value aid in counteracting in- 
fections. 

It has taken more than half a century of research to perfect this 
carefully compounded powder. Yet you can buy a large shaker tin 
from any druggist for only 25c. 

For skin health and skin protection, get the Mennen-Talcum-for- 


Me n habit 
. iL 


THE MIENNEN COMPANY Newari. NJ. USA. 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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‘ 
: perpetrated the foolish act of marrying the 
ii unhappy Paula—I found myself in rooms 
bd that were between those of a man who 
} skipped every evening for an hour before 
i dinner and those of an elderly gentleman 
j of the old school, with an ancient valet, and 
| an octogenarian Scot h terrier that carried 
letters to the red pillar box in his mouth at 
precisely the same moment every night of 
; his ] > 

E | ey arr ‘d there in tl I 
} dison had lived there in the days when 
! | English had been written with style, and 
Fi since his time it had harbored a series of 
distinguished men, several eccentrics, a 


statesman or two, a dozen or so members of 
| the House of Lords, at least one admiral, 
} Henry Arthur Jones, Lewis Waller, Arthur 
' Bourchier, and the cricketer hero of Hor- 
nung’s excellent story who set the fashion 

for stage crooks. It was a place with a 
tradition, and when June occasionally 
flamed, and I could sit out on my balcony 
i a and watch the 
echo of the sad steps by which it had been 
* Not that all of them were sad. 
sometimes walk ly with 


stars, it “rendered back ar 


ed jauntily 
imitator Steele an appro- 





friend and 





\' t pr e name—and some of the Toms, Dicks 
' j and Harrys of Cremorne days and nights 
; had a roystering uncertainty that was elo- 

{ quent of high spirits. It was, indeed, 
peopled with ghosts, and as much because 


of that as because its living inhabitants 
( ied by a committee which clung 
j ’ to an ancient set o! rules and for a long time 
refused, and rightly, to recognize the neces- 
sity of the telepl ne, it was the temple ofa 


1, ‘like a poultice, came to heal 


i 


, Amenities at the Albany 


Liking tradition and knuckling down eas- 
ily to rules, I formed an immediate habit of 
the convenience of my elderly 
intended to 


whenever | 
give a dinner party my Skipping ne igh bor 


consulting 


neighbor below 


above invariably dined out Notes were 
’ conducted between us, therefore, in some 
is as these 


4) ich word 


Sir, I have the honor to inform you that 


give dinner to a 





intention to few 
friends on such and such an evening at 
eight o cloct when there a probabil 1 
1" that one or other of them will play my 
piano. I shall be obliged if you will inform 
me as to whether this plan meets with your 
entire approval. I have the honor to be, 
] and so or 
To whicl nvariably I rece ed thet 
, Ving answe! 


to acknowl age 


ay nform \ 
»and to intiorr you that 








your courteous note n 
{ the night you have chosen for your dinner 
i lits my convenience very well I 
| dine at the club and return at half past 
eleven, by which time I trust that your 
} good friends will have closed your piano. I 
have the honor to be, sir, and so on. 
‘ iange of a pleasant if somewhat 





arly Victorianism was kept up 
We did not speak when we came 
on the door 

r having beer 
and our di 

onship was 


r disturbed by any 














j distressing incident. It 
might have been severely 
twisted, pernaps, if the old 

Ny gentleman had recognized 


me under the Oriental 





4 make-up of an Indiar 
neik when, as he was tak- 
} ng the air befor » preakfast 
one morning at eight 


(\ o'clock, I dashed into the 
\ Albany, followed by sev 


, 

b eral still merry Abdallahs, 

j and stood frozen beneath 
; his disapproving gaze 


But luckily he didn’t, and 


( after he had passed us I 
led my hungry party up 
the worn stone stairs on 

} tiptoe. The sudden sight 


, } of such people in that 
b | place, at such a time, or 
a any other,must have made 
him believe that he had 
come out of sleep into a 
waking dream. \ 

Some months afterthat, 
at about six o’clock one 
evening, he called upon 
me formally, and with his 






—— 












Arthur Bourchier as King Henry VIII, From a 
Caricature by Mr. Hamilton 
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UNWRITTEN HISTOR 


Continued. from Page 22 
very old and rather bronchial dog between Certainly! Of course! He would expect 
his feet, took the most comfortable chair to hear from me tomorrow, felt that more 
in my workroom, and after a few nasty re- rain was coming over, liked the way I had 
marks about the weather, a caustic criticism my books, gave forth again about the gov 


¢ y 


of the government, an affectionate reference ‘ 
to his ancient companion, an inspection of Rover, opened and shut his door 
my caricatures, and a 1 thought the mat 
and bitters, pro ter over, saw that 

the surprising my acceptance of thi 
which I have re Santa Claus s 
It appeared that would not onl 
to see The Blind pone my 


ernment all the way downstairs, waited for 


sherry 
pounded 
offer to 
ferred 

had beer 


heme 
y post 
Visit to 





ness of Virtue several times America, upon whict 
and not being a consistent very keen, but 





theatergoer —havingin fact turn me into 





seen nothing for over tet a worn and harassed 
years he liked t very creature, doomed to 
mucl indoor life, a slave 





The Old Angel 


“Yes, r, very, very > 
much.’” So much, indeed 


that as owner of a group of 
coal mines in Wales and a ‘ 


man of great wealth, he had 7 ‘ making a play fac 
conceived the idea of buy y, tory of myself, wit! 
ing one of the best of the yA . the odds five to one 
London theaters for me, t fi . n favor of failure, if 
which I might transfer that f not worse than that 
play, and produce f ind the fearful busi 
other ol the same Ps ne ol finding plays 
kind whenever it was yA and money, keeping 
necessary He de a imendly la and 
sired, he said, to show J tanding nightly or 
ae nl . 








his approval of my 
work by placing me 


in a 


\ 





author-manager, ) H. B. Irving, From a Cariceture by made m AnSsW er 
that I need not be Mr. Hamiiton easy It was N« 
bothered with the dif though, natura 

ficulty of procur a litabie theater at with a full explanation of my point of view 
convenient times and could | ] and the deepest gratitude Later, whe | 
ganization ol young and ent! returned the call, the subject was never once 
headed by several actors of |} referred to until I rose to go, when 1 wa 





He mentioned the theater, told me that he told that if at any time 














had discovered thr yugh his lawyer the in I had only to say so and the iwye! vyouid 
for which it could be bought, and begged be instructed to proceed I didn't change 
me to turn my attention at once to the nec my mind, nor, when I read of the deat} 
essary detaluls so that the that dear old man some nine 1! nt! ile 
through with the least possib!] lid I change my gratitude wonde 
T ho knew we r whether he outlived his dog; if not, wt rt 
Y amount ol t letters the once prightly Rove et it t 
pi i 1 heartbreak Ut! the take to the red pillar box eve night at 
landing of sucl fi precisely the same moment 
had seen manage n the | 
throwing out a dozen lines at A Glimpse of Canada 
y baited, In wat that a 
gle bite, and listened to w f It a long way from Lond to Ne 
and blinding ea ynt I a \ Wi the weather 1s fine nd the eu 
ambitious act I exact mooth, it i very pleasant wa at the 
could be found by them, the end of which there is the always-dramat 
yunded Like met! x it ol t it the ght of those Gargantua 
bian N ght lndings t t seem to swarm d t the 
y Calle v ob 1 the 1 wate le and stare with tl i f eve 
ed downsta i? i t ar ng eSSt When the veather 
m Mar ind W pertect t 1 and the sea roug! t to me, who hate 
norma quiet and n ed t t If | I t ea Pe ir it lar | 
my breath, as mar f the right word easant W | g which the thir 
1 could fumble at with which to thank hir » do ist eep it through and dream of ar 
for his kindnes and asked t ved I jun eartl I ig! woth, the 
to think the matter over At tic « gy never { pastries iar 
e me to a great respe i adam 
t I the ' p wi cr i? i eul ire 
( temperamental thar tne ul ig 
witl ecog! ible characte I ‘ 
entious, more determined lo what 
t pe ted 1 ne and, fu iwaflt I the 
fact that the ea resel re prese 
ealo f he trengtl ind henever the 
ha é me lake i pass ite delig 
} gy he ] with the r } f 
WAVE lhe Tit ever echoed the N 
ri tne NI “lke Ipor I 
rie pOLIE We lea neithe mar 
(70d like a he iste knew hat i 
the sea inmated creature, tired and ne 
is a treacherous ener N hose t plea 
i 1ada y t he re tf murdered 
ent to Canada aiter a lew ad Ne 
} whe I stayed at one of those ‘ 
te {out of which peoy war! 
Ke ee ea g most of the ! ‘ 
hind then i which at 
everything from stocks to t ‘ et 
vith hirt colla I Ace ‘ 
books, tootnbrusnes petwet anda i 
\ ‘ everything done to him from manicure t 
naving, from Turkis} batn to being bike 
>=) But during the brief period that I was thers 
then there was ampie time for t [ the 
os on papers to mix me up with the late Cosn 
Mn gaye 2 =~ Gordon-Lennox, and therefore to give me 





Marie Tempest for a wife and a chur 
the peerage to put my head on. And wher 










High Cost of Cheap Lining 
Used undp Ferd: i's te 


transmission - brake hning 


that's wrong 


Ordinary lining wears 


jown, gets slick auses 





atter and vibratior 


“ts you rear axle 





What causes this? 
and transmission repairs 

Buy Advance Linings. They last « 
They don't get hard, glaze 
of the repaw 


long that they 





They keep your Ford out 
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FOR FORDS 
Stops Chatter Permanently 






@& lubricates under 
Pressure thru 
oil holes 
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FELTBAK™:: 


TRAMSRES 00 NGS FOR POM 













Cushions 
rake action 
ene 


Feltbak acts 
as oil reservoir 


i ks 1E. Feltbak holds the oil and when 
you press the pedals, oil shoots thru 
the special oil holes onto 


Lubncates 
| 


ming and 


> 


braking hace 


when needed most Prevents 


} 


glazing and thus removes ¢? 


suse of chatter permanently 


ADVANCE 


White Stripe 


Heavy Duty Lining for 
Ford Cars and 


Trucks 








The Stripe Identifies 
The Lining Satisfies 


$22 be 


Weave 


Spec ial covers and protects 
framework and binder cords from surface 
weal At least 30 per ent more cotton 
than ordinary lin g 

Special Treatment penetrates every 
fibre, prevents burning and glazing—keeps 
hh ung solt and pliat le 

, hard king I ls longer t 


White Stripe stay 


a j ' t into a 
ca avy 4 


Cork Feltbak 


$300 Che Perfected Cork-in 
* . Fabric Lining for Ford: 


Set 
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Advance Linings cheapest in long run 
that it’s a f 


installation char 





to $¢ 

that soon wears out and 
1. Advance Linings g 

1 save from tw > four 





lining best suited 


relining jobs 
for your Ford. Don’t buy 


a substitute 
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I rang up the editor and ventured to call 
his attention to this slight mistake, he took 
it with a probably hard-won philosophy 
and comforted me with the unarguable as- 
surance that “tonight’s paper is dead, to- 
morrow’s is on the presses,” and so, as the 
tatement was never corrected, and was 
copied freely by all the country papers, I 
still find myself occasionally regarded with 
more interest than I deserve as the husband 
of a great actress and delightful woman, 
and sometimes with the black looks of those 
who have evidently laid their ears to gossip 
and stored up something unkind and untrue 
about poor old Gordon-Lennox, who dab- 
bled successfully in playwriting, spoke 
French as well as Guitry, had an irresistible 
way of saying things that were quoted 
against him, wore admirable trousers and 
possessed a generous heart 

Evidently | was mixed up with someone 
se as well, because only a year or two ago 
a good lady with an inaccurate sense of 
hearing and a passion for minor thrills was 
very eager to meet me, as she had been told 
that I had deserted a wife and three chil- 
dren in England. She was not only greatly 
disappointed when I denied this distinction, 
but extremely nettled when I dragged in a 
reference to criminal libel. How very few 
women remember Lot’s wife! 

In Montreal, a delightful city filled with 
most hospitable people, where Stephen Lea 
cock, whom I met at tea and who I thought 
looked like a Scotch artist who had lived in 
Paris and returned reluctantly to Aberdeen, 
naturally breaks out into humor as an anti 
dote to lecturing to the students of McGill, 
and where the directors of the C. P. R. live 
in splendid houses and look back with very 
natural pride at the result of their stupen- 
efforts, | formed an estimate of how 
The Blindness of Virtue was going at its 
first Canadian performance by watching 
the movements of the good square jaws of 
an emancipated woman who sat on an end 
seat in the middle row of the dress circle 
with her arms folded across an aggressive 
bosom. She was chewing gum, a habit that 
is indulged in by people with a too high 
blood pressure, and when her jaws moved 
slowly and critically I knew that she was 
bringing the weight of her great brain to 
bear with caution upon my thesis; but when 
they moved fast and furiously I was certain 
that her better judgment was carried away 
by her emotions, of which she had plenty, 
despite a pathetic belief usual to emancipa 
tion that she had surnféunted anything so 
primeval 

Striking a quick average, | came to the 
conclusion that her liking of the play was 
eighty to twenty, with which | was per 
fectly satisfied. The opinion of Montreal 
was even better than that. In Ottawa the 
verdict was the same. So, also, was the hos- 
pitality; and when I went to a town in 
Ontario, outside which I hoped to play golf 
with my brother and Holmes-Gore, and, 
arriving at night, was greeted with Wel 
Hamilton in electric letters on a 
high building in the main street, I consid 
ered that Canada had gone almost too far 
in its kindness, until I remembered that 
that was the name of the place and was its 
nightly greeting to the universe 


dou 


come to 


The Plus Fours’ Gallery 


Our game of golf came off on an excellent 
course on a Sunday morning made dazzling 
by the turning maple leaf, but not without 
a preliminary quarter of an hour of com- 
plete discomfiture. Without giving a 
thought to the matter, we all three arrived 
in what are now called plus fours for a rea 
son known only to tailors, but found at 
once a distinct antagonism on the part of 
those members of the club who happened 
already to be there. We heard some such 
remark as “Swanking Britishers,”’ found 
our way to the lockers, as no geographical 
assistance was volunteered, and eventually 
were made somewhat nervous to see that a 
gallery had formed up at the first tee to 
watch us foozle our drives 

All this, of course, made us anxious to 
pull our best game out of the bag and do 
what decent credit we could to the old 
country, to which all these boys afterwards 
treamed in a mighty company to play a 
more difficult game in France and Gallipoli. 
My brother, with distended nostrils, drove 
off first, hit his ball well and truly and sent 
it singing down the straight in plus-two 
form. Holmes-Gore went next with an al 
most equal peach, and | brought up the 
rear with, by the grace of Saint Andrew, a 
pe arler. Followed to the first green by a dis- 
tinetly less skeptical crowd, we all three 
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had the luck to beat our seconds to within 
a chip shot of the green and drop in bogey. 
After which we were left alone, our gallery 
went back to play, we enjoyed the morning 
of our lives, and on returning to the house 
for lunch we were amused and delighted to 
find a warm greeting and places laid at a 
large table decorated with red, white and 
blue. I need hardly say that our afternoon 
round was rendered erratic by a super- 
abundance of Canadian Club whisky and 
much laughter and many cheers. On second 
thoughts we were not surprised at our du- 
bious reception when we remembered that 
Iengland had had a fatal knack of packing 
off some of her choicest wasters to that gal- 
lant and unoffending country 
met of them there—or rather he 

met me -a typical specimen, instantly rec- 
ognizable in any part of the world. I had 
just come out of the hotel one evening for 
a walk, when he slithered out of nowhere 
with an Eton smile, a Lock hat at the right 
angle, in which he had evidently carried 
blackberries; no shirt under a Savile Row 
coat and no socks in a pair of 
McAfee shoes which only clung 
to their soles by tradition, but 
all the charm, easy assurance 
and quick friendship of his 
breed, and almost, but not 
quite, the musical-comedy ac- 
cent. I mean the idiotic way 
of saying ‘‘thare’’ and 
“‘*heare,” “portar,” “waitar,” 
and so on comic stuff. 

“Can you oblige me with a 
match?” he asked in a bell-like 
voice. I could and did. Then 
the flash of teeth. “And a cig- 
arette, if it’s allthe same?” I 
had it ready 


one 


A Born Soldier 


He rapped it on his thumb 
nail, ran his eyes over me, 
showing at once that he was 
gracious enough to pass me as 
a person with whom he might 
be seen, and fell in step. Not 
with any laughter, but in ad 
mirable phrases, neatly, wit- 
tily, ironically shaped, he 
scenarioized the chapters of 
his unwritten history while we 
swung through the town A 
well-known name, fine athlete, 
Kton to Oxford, an epoch 
making funeral following the 
dean’s square toe; no father, 
a too loving and indulgent mother, racing 
debts, red paint all over his London haunts, 
bankruptey court; the interference of an 
abrupt uncle, a passage to Canada, with 
enough money to buy some earth, all lost 
in the smoking room of the ship; piano 
playing in a cinema theater, bartender, 
railway worker, garage hanger-on, the doss 
house or an empty bench. Fifteen pounds 
all that was needed at the moment to 
spruce him up and put him into a motor-car 
shop as salesman. 

“With my smile, it ought to result in 
getting rid of a car a week, what?” 

1 could have told him his story quite 
easily, | had heard it so often before. The 
money passed, my apologies were accepted 
with charming grace, a warm handshake 
on the steps of the hotel—and asterisks 
Piccadilly, September, 1915. <A pretty 
little girl with adoring eyes, a captain in a 
Scottish regiment. Mons ribbon. M. C 

“Oh, hullo, old bean, how are yar?” 

And that was all. Probably a brigadier 
yeneral, brass hat, red tabs, before the 
Armistice. A man like that was simply 
born for war. 

On returning to New York, two most 
thoughtful and courteous representatives 
of the Sunday magazine section of one of its 
oldest and most famous papers expressed 
anxiety to initiate me into the mysteries of 
a baseball game and I was driven out to an 
enormous playing ground at the wrong end 
of Broadway. There I sat in an ice box with 
my skin frozen to my bones while my good 
friends waited eagerly for me to say one of 
the damfool English things that would pro- 
vide them with a screaming headline. I 
gathered this, and although I was very 
willing to oblige, the icy wind that cut my 
ears and my nose was hardly conducive to 
the needed line. But it came to me in a 
brilliant flash halfway through the game. 

**When do we adjourn for tea?"’ I asked, 
and sure enough it ran in large black letters 
all across the page when Sunday came 

I have a warm place in my heart for the 
New York World, notwithstanding the fact 


Gerald du 


Caricature 
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that it did its best to into 
Icelandic fossil, 

Through the publication of a novel of 
mine called The Outpost of Eternity, by 
Appleton & Co., which they didn’t like, but 
which-—-almost alone—I did, | met Con 
ingsby Dawson, who was then in George 
Doran’s publishing office, writing those 
funny things that are printed on the paper 
covers of books, during business hours, and 
dashing back every evening to the parental 
home in Newark, there to write books, read 
books and criticize books. He positively 
reveled in ink 

Sinclair Lewis, who has since taken kis 
camera to Main Street and made a series 
of picture post cards that are displayed in 
every shop window, a keen, quick, dogged 
as-does-it fellow, with the Scotch red head 
that always bobs up at the top of the lad 
der, whom the fairies intended for a sent 
mentalist and not a satirist, afterwards 
occupied his chair in the Doran house when 
Dawson had found his wings and brought 
out The Garden Without Walls 

I shall never forget the sur- 
prise of the natives of the vil 
lage perched high the 
Chiltern Hills when the latter 
came to stay with me at my 
cottage there the following 
summer, and danced about or 
the golf course with his astra 
khan hair and Botticelli face, 
looking as though he had come 
out of one of the great can 
vases on the walls of the Uffizi 
though they didn’t know that 
The more imaginative among 
them probably believed that 
he was the rein¢ 
one of the druid 
whose people had carved the 
White C the hill, « 
who had returned | 
wistful pipe to 
lambs 
Also I met 
Morgan, with whom I spent 
an hour in his library, which 
made my mouth water, being 
dismissed by him when, with 
out a word of warning, he 
drew himself under his shell 
like a snail and disap 
peared, so tospeak, from 
sight. Prime minister 
have the habit of mak 
ing exactly the same 
abrupt physical with 
drawal, although their 
period of exposure generally lasts only 
about ten minutes; and there was an officer 
at the Admiralty from whom I took my 
orders who had brought this gift to so high 
a point that, at what he considered the 
right moment, he could die in his chair. I 
met Melville Stone, too, the ambassador 
of the press, who has a royal memory for 
names and faces, and probably a more 
intimate knowledge of what has beer 
going on behind the political scenes of all 
countries during the past fifty years than 
any man alive. He has met all the better 
known kings, cabinet ministers, criminals, 
freaks, actors, opera singers, authors, ed 
itors, faddists and fakes of his time; and I 
know nothing so good as to keep him sitting 
over the luncheon table at the Lotos Clut 
while, with his inevitable cigar and con 
stant chuckle, he dips inte the fascinating 
bran bag of his memory. Always kind, he 
lent his house near Chicago to the motion 
picture concern which put The Blindness 
of Virtue on the screen, and I need hardly 
say that it was the best part of the picture. 
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Lecturing the Doctors 


One of the incidents of this time that 
stands out most clearly in my mind was a 
summons to appear before the annual meet- 
ing of the Prophylaxis Society at the New 
York Academy of Medicine to render an 
explanation, if I could, of why I had had 
the temerity to speak here and there on the 
subject of teaching sex truths to children 
I attended the meeting and listened with 
deep interest and astonishment to the re 
ports of the prophylactical professors of 
the strange, roundabout manner in which 
they tackled this matter in the schools of 
America. 

Towards the end of the evening the chair- 
man, a great doctor, announced that there 
was a man present who had written a play 
called The Blindness of Virtue, or some 
thing, and who, though unqualified to do 
so, had been putting forward certain views, 

Continued on Page 89 
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(Continued from Page 86 


and no doubt the meeting would like to 


hear what he had to say about it 
I rose, was requested to go onto the } 
form and from there faced an audience of 


doctors, teachers, nurses and students, who 





eyed me with what was, | thought, per 
fectly justified skepticism. Why should a 
mere playwright butt into so vital and dif 
I ult a question? Nevertheless, I ventured 
extremely nervously to criticize the met} 


ods to which we had been listening and to 

that I believed that there was a better 
way to enlighten our budding adolescent 
meaning of sex than by drawing a 


1d prurient analogy between them 





Chat was utterly to remove all 


eens to the chi 





e scl 
could put the eyes ol 1 to tell 
them the exact truth f simple 
ind inspiring words which would prove 


that they held the great gift of giving life 
and thus a tremendous responsibility to 
themselves and to the future of the race ] 
aid | considered that it was the duty rather 


of parents than of teachers or of doctors to 





do this thing, except in the cases whe 





lesty and lack Of courage re 











Y 1 age reigned ir 
their houses, and I wound up what 
afraid was a very feeble effort by 
in urgent plea that God, in spite of ¢ t} 
eeds and their jealousies, should be put 
back into the schools. Agnosticism unfor 
tu irches always with civilization, 
r iltimately to the point of indi 
nd decay The only hope of a 
gh and permanent civilization was whe 
persuasion and belief had ripened into 
laith, and faith become a passionate int 
T 
I think that I am right in sa g that ti 
t liar appeal Was rece ed wit! ymie 
imusement 


Prophylacti Why, the very word 
1 for all that was new, advanced and 
pectacled! Without the smallest hope of 


1 y more than throw a pebble into the 








ent bat to my rooms In a white 

ind wrote a little book called A Plea 

for the Younger Generation, which didn’t 
Mane eve é | 

I dictated a novel called The Door That 

Hlas No Key that winter in a large and com 

ible sitting room in the Royalton, over 


oking Forty-third Street, and as I laid 


i ripple on the water 


upon line to each of the chapters | 

ld see and hear brick being piled onto 
rick the erection of Ster new build 
gz, alter the nerve-shattering busine I 
been happily completed of drilling red-hot 
pi nto it ron skeleton with an exagyger 


ted specimen ol the mplement used by 


dentists on faulty molars. Concentratior 


became a feat, and I was obliged to adoy 
a sort of recitative as opera singers do whet 
they have to keep things going between the 
much applauded number There was a 


firemen’s station a few doors down tha 


street, and it was a noticeable thing that 
almost every evening at half-past nine 


fire broke out within its radius of action and 
out dashed those glorious horses to the 


dramatic wrangle of a bell. 
Arthur Train on the Anxious Seat 


It was in one of Nev York’s many ho 





| ble | es that I met 
iwyer and novelist in unu 
, ey ‘ 

ircumstance 

writing his lates 
given the excelle 


don, and not being able to find an appr 

priate name for his villain, hunted through 
the Red Book until, with a thrill of joy, he 
came across mine. The novelist in him con 


awyer, 


que red the natural caution of the 
and with a modesty that obviously made 
him believe that his book would never be 
in | ngland, where I might see it, 
called his quite unscrupulous black sheep 


Cosmo Hamilton without a single qualm of 


published 


conscience 

I knew nothing of this, and was there 
i little surprised at his turning as white a 
the tip of the Rigi upon my being intro 
duced to him. Also I was increz gly 
concerted to notice that whenever | caught 
his eyes across the table they were filled 
with an expression of legal calculation a 
who should say 

“‘Um—I wonder how strong this man’ 
ase is, and whether he’s the sort of per 
son who will take advantage of an oppor 
tunity to play Shylock and get his pound 
of flesh.” 

It was not, however, until 
left the dinner table that the key to the 
mystery was given, and Arthur Train drew 
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nged to two all-powerful groups that were 
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and a most felicitous manner, his hearers 
are sure of a good half hour. He delights 
in the use of French words and neat quota- 
tions from the poets, is very sparing of ges- 
ture, and talks from his chest. He is the 
Grandison among playwrights. 

Channing Pollock is a Latin in feeling 
and in point of view. He is exuberant and 
uses strong colors. He has the gift of 
naivelé and tilts at windmills. He has had 
a shot at every known form of dramatic 
writing, which to him is not just a natural 
method of earning a living, but a vocation, 
a mistress, a craft. He loves melodrama, 
vivid scenes and primeval man. With his 
strong face, uncut hair and double tie, a 
massive and yet buoyant figure, extraor- 
dinary vitality and affection, a Niagaralike 
flow of anecdote and a habit of jumping 
in where angels fear to tread, Broadway 
seems to be less his place than Paris, where 
one would expect to see him holding court 
at an iron table under the awning of the 
Café de la Paix, or beating time with a large 
cigar to the boulevardier music in a stu- 
dents’ café in the Place Pigalle. A gen- 
erous, talented, simple soul, he is ever ready 
to wield a bludgeon for the under be 

James Forbes is the antithesis of all this, 
and is as neat, precise and fastidious in his 
work as he is in everything else. Play- 
writing is to him, too, a vocation; but it is 
also an art, to be indulged in with prayer 
slowly, devotionally, and with a worship of 
form and tradition. No slap-dash methods 
for him. He waits with nervous patience 
for the mood, the place and the inspiration, 
and I can no more imagine him being able 
to put pen to paper unless the pen was new 
and the paper spotless, his desk in apple-pie 
order and the world on tiptoe, than I can 
imagine Byron writing Childe Harold in a 
window of the Hotel Europe in Venice 
among the shi ittering noises of the Grand 
Ci ne For all that, Jimmy Forbes is capa- 
ble of mmnaiie of great excitement and 
deep feeling, and he can be stirred into a 
crusader’s enthusiasm when all his habits 
are flung to the winds, as they were in the 
war. 

If he had written nothing but The Fa- 
mous Mrs. Fair he would have placed him- 
self at the top of the dramatic tree. 


Versatile Owen Davis 


Owen Davis, in spite of his having writ 
ten more plays than any living or dead man 
except Lope de Vega, doesn’t look like a 
dramatist at all though why a dramatist 
should necessarily look like a dramatist any 
more than a banker should look like a 
banker or a man from the marshes like a 
Norfolk wherry, I never can understand 
Quiet, dry, kindly, unemotional, slow of 
and accurate, his only indulgence 
apparently that of tobacco, amazingly pa- 
tient, sympathetic, one might easily take 
Owen Davis for a country clergyman who 
farmed between his duties to his parishion- 
ers, regarding the conventional garments 
of his cloth as affectation and therefore 
going about in tweeds cut by the village 
tailor, who was also probably an elder of the 
church. A forthright, simple, dogged man, 
deliberately human, honest almost to a 
fault and capable of fighting like a bull- 
dog for his cause, liking laughter and good 


speech 


A Real Good Book—as the Author 
Presents it to the Public—and— 
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fellowship and a little wine for his stomach’s 
sake. In spite of which—-and all these 
points of character are essentially Davis 
he has dealt in more blood and thunder, 
seduction, roguery, virtue conquering vice, 
loud, rough voices and sweet tears, far 
fetched stories of Polly the working girl and 
the smooth-tongued villain in the factory 
office, than any dramatist in England and 
America—it might not be, indeed, a wild 
flight of fancy to say the earth 

With his coat off, a box of cigars at his 
elbow, and a gallon of ink on the floor, it 
has been his habit for many years to grind 
out a play or so a week There must be 
literally hundreds to his name. What he 
does not know about the theater isn’t, ir 
fact, knowledge. It might be conceived that 
now, in middle age, he would turn from 
such a job with the deepest sigh of relief 
and, if it were necessary to go on working, 
become a clergyman or take up the cold- 
blooded profession of breeding fish But 
no; having put into a harbor of his own 
making, he has scuttled the old ship in 
which he traded as a dramatist and turned 
deliberately playwright. It must have been 
as great a mental struggle as to go from 
fifty cigarettes a day to from the 
daubing of strong colors on the railings of 
public parks to the painting of miniatures 
The still more astonishing thing about it is 
that he is just as successful in his work as a 
playwright as he was in that of a dramatist 
Ice-bound has proved the truth of that 


one, 


A Notable Meeting 


And there is Eugene O'Neill, the apple of 
the critics’ Presently, when he has 
won the right to call himself the only living 
writer who counts, Hergesheimer may de 
vote some of his great abilitie 
Meantime the Theater Guild finds no great 
difficulty in providing its subscribers with 
fare to suit their appetites, and Professor 
Baker continues optimistically at Columbia 
University 

Nevertheless, 


eyes 


to the stage 


at the moment of writing 
all is not well with the American stags 
There are deep rumblings of a coming 
storm. An electrical disturbance is in the 
air, and if an anti ye lone des not succeed 
in conquering the present pressure of bad 
weather by next ies e, man agers, actors and 
authors will be at each others’ throats. But 
there is no doubt as to who will win the 
fight 

The most unforgettable pleast 
was that of meeting the lady afte 
wards did me the honor to become my 
wife. Being married to an auth or, who 
metaphorically disappears at odd moments 
into the fourth dimension, or when he is 
safely on earth, goes broody like 
hen, and, worse than all, has a hideou 
of saying, ‘‘Oh, just listen to this for 
ment, will you?” and ther 
three thousand hard-fought words at the 
most inappropriate times, is no sinecure 
as well | know. But she has borne it 
bravely, come through the ordeal with fine 
courage and found her feet. | am now ¢ 
tinguished person as the husband 
wife. 


a sitting 
is trick 
amo 


1 proceeds to read 
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—and the Bright 
Basement Helped Sell It 


No wonder the builder found it easy to sell, for besides all its 
other conveniences, the modern basement added a whole extra 
floor under the house. 

Today, home seekers are looking for cheerful, usable basements 
—made so by Fenestra Basement Windows with their narrow bars 
and larger panes of glass that admit 80% more light and give 
healthful ventilation. The Fenestrated basement (the sign of a 
modern house) is not alone a place for the heating plant and the 
storage of coal and vegetables—it is a pleasant, useful floor that 
provides a bright laundry, a workroom for Dad, a playroom for 
the children and innumerable other conveniences. 

All of these advantages are made possible by having plenty of 
Whether 


you plan to buy or build a new house, insist upon having these 


Fenestra Basement Windows in your foundation walls. 


modern windows. You or your builder can easily get them from 
leading lumber and supply dealers in your own town. 

Other of Fenestra’s advantages are listed at the left. We will be 
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Traveting as They Were at High Speed, the 
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to human emotions, 
gigantic handkerchief 
old,” he said 
a word slipped out 
a large 
vas the property of 
inced up at him with 


coonskin 


) Did 


mine 


finger 
member up as if to 
the next that no 
She wa 
pledged 
aid Millip 


certainly 


‘You 
lesgone You are 
Fortunately 

he asserted 

big powerful 

th would not 

ceased her feminine 
ered ; 


her Ihe Ow 


rhe conductor poked hl 


ue he said 
iimed Millips and Coch 
You ought to be! Thi 
the conductor, who 
and shut his jaw 
punching tickets i 


Then he 
get out a 


ick-room 
Shh aid, 
ja chest 


vt you a 
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Fleming,” 


| rephed col 
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chrane 
inyone 


I will get 


mom 
e dying 


t man, 
ind drew his 


breath in 
hu reached a new 


the aroma of a rare 


yti gy be done 
It Is grotesque, 
Is there no 


‘No chance to 


head 
il won't wait at the 
asked Mi 


lips, fer ling 
hi 1 


W ist 


ductor ad 


racing 


Skid of the Hind Wheets Began Aimost 


fairly racing. And yet if I could gain 


now 
one hour 
Millips told the conductor the legal as- 
pects of the situation 
English lords 
” the 


and earls make 
funny wills,” conductor said at last. 
“Just think of it—-the twenty-one years 
almost up, and what that money would 
mean to the daughter he cast off and said 
bitter That’s what my wife 
what you will have 


“These 


words to 
“ay never say in haste 
to repent u leisure 

lhe wind howled through the Pullman 
Mil 
lips expected death might come sneaking in 

pad 
have 
‘But there ain’t 
the blanket for the gentleman 

‘Fool! whispered Scalesgone to 
lips. “Talkative fool!” 
perked up; proud of his si 
although he knew that he was silent 
hecause listening for Thrale Fleming's step 
in the aisle. Millips sighed with relief to 
hear the voice of the dy ing man 
decent remnant in the New 
him put his hand 
vellow fingers of Scalesgone 

‘You're not afraid?” 

‘Afraid of what?” 

“Afraid to die,” 

‘Not at all,” 
‘I was just making up my 
die here.” He 
here. If the last hope is gone I will walk off 
into the I will die alone under the 


corridors as if a door had been opened 


there was a dining car on we could 
some hot coffee,’ the conductor said 
My stars, | forgot to get 


Mil 


Cochrane 
lence, 


once more, 
York at 
the 


ome 


torney made over 


whispered Millips 

the other replied hoarse ly 
mind, I shan’'t 
looked about “No, not 
snow 
sky and stars!” 
There 


iren’t any stars,”’ whispered Mil 
lips 
Suddenly the whole affair, his own mind, 
the behavior of the other their 
the withered trembling man beside 
eemed to be saturated with an u 


persons, 
word 
him 
real and triv ial comedy 

On the other side of him young Cochrane 
leaned toward his ear and said, “I never 

iw aman die. Not France, sir.” 

This, seemed like a comic 
Millip tried to remember whether deat}! 
and all its surroundings were usually comic 
He concluded that there was always this 
coloring in its setting, certainly when other 
foolist 


even in 


too, sentence 


| 


impotent human beings were about, 
speaking nonsense, unable, no matter how 
hard they tried, to eliminate themselve 

Yes, Scale He was right to 
want to plu into the snow 


gone was right! 
and 
die alone 


The porter, 


and frightened, 

a red blanket 
interrupted Mil 
and the 


until he 


Wide eyed 

with the blanket 
with black—had 
unpleasant reverie, 


coming 
striped 
lip . 2 


! ochran 
lawyer wrapped up 


Scalesgone 


ugly moth about to 


might have been some 


emerge from a cocoon 

Thanks a great deal!’ murmured the 
Englishman. ‘Thanks very much.” 
He wiped the frosted surface of the cold 
windowpane so that he could gaze out into 

light. The snow drifted by, the wind 

howled; the Pullman car cracked and 
rroaned and squeaked and settled as its 
wood and steel contracted in the cold 

‘That's something of a town,” the dying 
man said in a voice which reminded Millips 
of the old saying about a drowning man 
catching at a straw. He pointed out the 
frosted window 

“It’s nothing but Cogden Springs,” the 
conductor volunteered from the doorway of 


the wash room. ‘There used to be a saddle 
factory there, but it burned down. Now 
there’s only fifty people there, and most of 
them live back on the hills. I used to know 
a station agent here who put in his idle time 
memorizing Good stuff too. He 
could run it off same as a roll of paper.’” He 
bent down with his hands on his knees to 
look out. “‘Hello!’’ hesaid. “Signs of life 
Our whistlin’ got one family up. There's 
lights in ground-floor windows, and a 
swingin’ lantern 

“You don't uppose they have a motor 
ear,”’ whined Scalesgone. 

“Might,” replied the conductor ie 
couldn't say as they had or hadn't 

‘But they had,’ came the 
voice of Thrale Fleming 

Four pairs of startled eyes shot their vi 
ion at her in the doorway of the smoking 
cubby 

She was 
beaming 
of her coat 

She held the newspaper in her hand; she 
offered it to Millips, 

“Put it 
she were a captain of a ship. 
warmest 
car 


verses. 


clear ringing 


smiling quite happily; she was 
The snow was on the shoulders 


she said as if 
“It’s the 
Come on I've got a 
I told the story about 

nd I can make the 
I'll take 


across his chest,”’ 


insulator 
a peach of a car! 
Violet and everything, 
meridian where the time changes 
him there before midnight!” 


“Well, I'll be switched! 


conductor 


exclaimed the 


who had the 
Millips said enthusias 


“She wi one of us 
gumption 
tically. 
} her hand and shook it. 
‘Leave me my arm,” him 
“That's one of the arms I drive with. It 
will be nip and tuck. A race! Some dan- 
ger. Who's going?” 
“Tam,” said Cochrane 
Millips began to calculate. 
ward is my direction,”’ he said 
The girl looked at him with a cold stare 
‘You are a mat No, you're a 
lawyer,”’ she said. “If you go 
You might land 


Cochrane seized 


s} e be red 


“You het!” 
‘Well, 
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you go at 
your own ris! 

* Wher 

‘In aditch,”’ she uggested 
guaranty of any kind—whatsoever 

Millips said, “I'll get my things.” 

“Lift that man out,” Thrale Fleming 
said. ‘Time is precious!”’ 

“Yes, yes,”’ begged Scalesgone. 
Time! The last hour perhaps! 
mine is Lower 6, Get my things.” 

‘Yas, sah!”’ 

The conductor wiped his mouth. He was 
determined to make himself indispensable. 
He announced, ‘If you keep along the line, 
you might catch a market local, say at 
Meridian River. That's fifty-four miles, I 
should say.” He glanced at hiswatch. ‘‘ No, 
she'll be gone before you can make it.”’ 

No one paid any attention to him, 

Cochrane presented Thrale Fleming with 
his rloves, 

“They are fur-lined,”’ he explained in an 
undertone 

She replied exactly as if they were about 
to celebrate their cut-glass or tin wedding. 
“But your hands? They'll be cold, won't 
they?” 

Pooh!" 

“Well, if you say so, I'll wear them.” 

The conductor held his lantern high as he 
led the way from the platform down the 
slippery steps. 


here’ 


“Time! 
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‘I was afraid she would fr 
Thrale Fleming. ‘TI left her rur 
turned on the automobile lights 
of radiance 


went like rapiers int 
outlines of the highway. 
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ig ilf 
rmed along 
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lifted the limp figure 
gone into the back seat and buried 


Cochrane 


der covers 
“God bless the man who ow: 
croaked the dying man 
A dim figure standing with a 
just on the other side of the car 
ilv, “‘I’m the one-—Hanniba 
I say the same to you, mister 
“You'll be well paid for t} 
“Yes,” the indistinguishal 
‘That's fair. There's a risk, and t 
4 Horse } 
Millip 


ht int 


and tear ies ( ir 


a slamming of door 
* roared the cor 
the midst of a howling gust of w 
hen the car leaped as if joy 
itself by its own exertion. 

Thrale Fleming turned the wheel 
fore they I water tant 
chine twisted it 

‘“‘Where you going 
‘That isn’t right.” 

The girl never 


drove the car around into the bum} 


eached the 
body Into a Side ! 
”’ shouted 


turned he 


in front of a few huddled wooden bu 

behind the little freight house ar 

house with the lowe! 
*What’s the matter?” Scalesgor 
‘I’m just 


‘leming, 


lig} t in the 


feeling her 


out,”’ 
top 7 


coming to a 
does that 


She looked about nov 
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**Now for the West 

r the long pull!” 

‘A race with death!” ( 
dramatically in her ear. “Plenty 

“Full,” she answered 

“I’m with you!” 
**Depend on me!” 


“That means so mucl 


train was 


* she said. 
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the young 


with a sweet brave smile 
The car took a 
stinging snow and suddenly dipped dow: 
into a gully and rose with a leap of ple: 
into the main highway. The lights pi 
up the line of telegraph poles ahead. They 
were shrouded and hooded in white 
Millips bent his head down; the wind be- 
numbed his face. He knew without looking 
that the car was climbing a long siow rise to 
the flat plateau. Now they had reached the 
level. The car jumped forward, glad to go 
on the long stretch, tearing a hole through 
the world of fine swirling white powder 
“The wind keeps the road clean of thie 
snow,”’ Thrale Fleming shouted to Coc} 
rane. She had her foot on the accelerator 
“We're not going to unless it falls 
thicker.” (Continued on Page 97 
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a man die 
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i Millips tried to 
3s Fleming, 


and all its s 
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authority I'll foolish impotent 


speaking nonsense, unable, no matter how 
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He was right to 
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hard they tried, 
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The 
coming u 


with 


dit 
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ili get it 
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wrapped 


might have been 


ment forwet 


dying man, ex lawyer 
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he aroma of a rare “Thanks a 
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in't anytl Ing be done 
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the night 
howled 
groaned 


tting on the 

his head 
al won t watt 
isked Millips, mar 
in his own case of the 
” the « r ad 


at the 
feeling 
old 
onducts 

frosted window 
‘My heart! 
racing 


groaned 


fairly racing. 
. ¥ 


what 
to the daughter he cast off and said 


ure 
wind howled through the Pullman 


fa door had been opened 


there was a 
some hot coffee,”’ the 
My star 
certainly the blanket for the gentleman.’ 

1M red Seal ywone to 
fool!”’ 
perked up, 
although he knew that he was silent 
lhrale Fleming's step 
Millips sighed with relief to 
ar the voice of the dying man once more 
decent remnant in the New 


ing for 


aren't at 


urroundings 
tha 
| ring in its setting, certainly when other 


ryone Wi 
fort} 


wide 
with the 
blac! 
reverie ( 


up 


emerge from a cocoon 
; it deal! 
I ‘Thanks 
i He wiped the frosted surface of the cold 
windowpane so that he could gaze out into 
The snow drifted by, the wind 
Pullman 
and squeaked and settled as its 
wood and steel contracted in the cold 
“That's something of a town,” the dying 
said in a voice which reminded Millips 
saying about a drowning man 
catching at a straw. He pointed out the 
“It’s nothing but Cogden Springs,” 
conductor volunteered from the doorw ay of 


And yet if I could gain 


Millips told the conductor the legal as- 
pects of the situation 
nglish 


make 


lords and earls 


the conductor said at last. 


the twenty-one years 
that money would 


That’s what my wife 


haste what you will have 


Mil 


lips expected death might come sneaking 


dining car on we could 
conductor said 


I forgot to get 
Mil 


proud of his si 


York at 


put his hand over the 


of Scalesgone 
not afraid?” 

‘Afraid of what? 
om ** Afraid to die,” 
‘Not at all,”’ the other replied hoarsely. 
just making up my mind. | 
looked 
If the last hope 
into the snow. I will die alone 


whispered Millips 


shan’t 
about “No, not 


is gone I will walk off 


y stars,’’ whispered Mil 


other 


persons, 


never 
France, sit 
a com 
whether deat 


sentence 


were usually comic 


there was always this 


human beings were about, 


s right! 


into the snow 


eyed and frightened 
blanket 
had interrupted Mil 
ocnrane 


Svalesgone u 1 ne 


murmured 


very mucl 


car cracked 


under the 


own mind, 
their 
withered trembling man beside 
eemed to be saturated with an un 
real and trivial comedy 

On the other side of him young Cochrane 
his ear and said, “I 

Not even in 
his, too, seemed like 
remember 


a red blanket 
and the 
me ughy moth about to 


the 


and 


the 


the wash room. ‘‘ There used to bea saddle 
factory there, but it burned down. Now 
there’s only fifty people there, and most of 
them live back on the hills. I used to know 
a station agent here who put in his idle time 
memorizing stuff He 
could run it off same as a roll of paper.”” He 
bent down with his hands on his knees to 
look out. “‘Hello!’’ hesaid. “Signs of life. 
Our whistlin’ got one family up. There's 
lights in ground-floor windows, and a 
swingin’ lantern.” 
‘You don’t suppose they have a motor 
ear,”’ whined Scalesgone. 
“Might,” replied the 
couldn't say as they had 
“But they had,’ came 
voice of Thrale Fleming 
Four pairs of startled eyes shot their vi 
in the doorway of the smoking 


verses. Good too. 


conductor “a 
or hadn't.” 


the clear ringing 


Slor at her 
cubby 

smiling quite happily; she was 
The snow was on the shoulders 


She was 
beaming 
of her coat 
held the newspaper 
to Millips. 


it across his chest,” 


She n her hand; she 
offered it 
“Put 
he were a captain of a ship. 
warmest insulator. Come or I've got a 
ear apeachofacar! I told the story about 
Violet and everything, and I can make the 


I'll take 


she said as if 
“It’s the 


! 


meridian where the time changes. 
him there before midnight!"’ 
“Well, I'll be switched!”’ 
conductor. 
“She was the only one of us who had the 
gumption to try!’ Millips said enthusias 
tically. 


Cochrane 


exclaimed the 


her hand and shook it. 
‘Leave me my arm,” begged him 
“That's one of the arms I drive with. It 
will be nip and tuck. A race! Some dan 
Who's going?” ' 
‘I am,” said Cochrane. 
Millips began to calculate. 
ward is my direction,’ 
The girl looked at him with a cold stare. 
“You are No, you're a 
lawyer,” “If you go 
You might land 


seized 


she 


5 “You bet!” 
“Well, west 


he said. 


a business man 
she said 
your own risk, 

**Where?”’ 

‘In aditch,’’s 
guaranty of any kind 

Millips said, ‘I'll get my things.’ 

“Lift that man out,” Thrale Fleming 
said i “ 

“Yes, yes, 
Time! The last 
mine is Lower 6 

‘Yas, sah!” 

The conductor wiped his mouth. He was 
determined to make himself indispensable. 
He announced, “If you keep along the line, 
you might cateh a market local, say at 
Meridian River. That's fifty-four miles, I 
should say.”” He glanced at hiswatch. ‘No, 
she'll be gone before you can make it.” 

No one paid any attention to him. 

Cochrane presented Thrale Fleming with 
his gloves. 

‘They are fur-lined,”” he explained in an 
undertone. 

She replied exactly as if they were about 
to celebrate their cut-glass or tin wedding. 
“But your hands? They’ll be cold, won't 
they?”’ 

**Pooh!’”’ 

“Well, if you say so, I’ll wear them.” 

The conductor held his lantern high as he 
led the way from the platform down the 
slippery steps. 


you go at 


he suggested. ‘‘ There’ 


whatsoever,” 


‘Time is precious! 
” begged Scalesgone. 
hour perhaps! 
Get my things 


“Time! 
Porte - 
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“T don’t think you oughter take a dying 
man out into this night,’’ he said, shivering 

Millips cast a glance around at the dan« 
ing shadows thrown by the swinging light 
The shadows sprawled and sq 
the side of the Pullman car, the) 
over the thin sheet of snow or 
they leaped up against the wa 

Millips said judicially, ‘* He 
free will No one takes any 
bility for that!” 

They could hear the motor 

‘I was afraid she 

rale Fleming. ‘I left her ru 

ned on the automobile light V 
of radiance went like rapiers into t 
outlines of the highway. The port 
Cochrane lifted the limp figure of 
gone into the bach 


lirmed along 


legal 


pul 


would f1 


seat and buried 
der covers 
‘**God bless the man who owr 
croaked the dying man. 
A dim figure standing wit! 
just on the other side of the car rey 
ily, ’m the Hannibal ¢ 
I say the same to you, mister 
“You'll be well paid for t 
“Yes,”’ the indistinguishable 
‘That's fair. There's a risk, a 
and tear She's a good car H 
“Straight ; ked M 
Right in 


one 


road?” a 
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ian River.” 
There was a slamming of doors 
**Good 7 the 
the midst of a howling gust of wind 
Then the car leaped as if joyfu 
itself by its own exertion. 
Thrale Fleming turned the wheel ju 
the water tan} 
ine twisted its body into a side 
“Where you going 
‘That isn’t right.’ 
The girl never 
drove the 


luck roared 


fore they reached 


TT 


shoute 


turned 
car around into 
in front of a few huddled 
behind the little freight | ; i 
house with the light in the lower 
“What’sthe matter?” 
“I’m just feeling her out,” 


Fleming, coming to a stop 7 
chauffeut 


ner 
tne 


wooder 


Scalesgor 


does that 1 want t 

car She looked about now in the 
the train was no longer ir 
right!’’shesaid. ‘‘Now for the West. Now 
for the long pull!’’ 

“A race with death!” 
dramatically in her ear. ‘“‘ Plenty of gas 
“Full,” she answered 

“I’m with you!” the 4 
**Depend on me!” 

“That means 
with a sweet brave smile 

The car took a wide swing through tl 
stinging snow and suddenly dipped down 
into a gully and rose with a leap of pleasure 
into the main highway. The lights picked 
up the line of telegraph poles ahead. They 
were shrouded and hooded in white 

Millips bent his head down; the wind be 
numbed his face. He knew without looking 
that the car was climbing a long slow rise t 
the flat plateau. Now they had reached the 
level. The car jumped forward, glad to gx 
on the long stretch, tearing a hole through 
the world of fine swirling white powder 

““The wind keeps the road clean of tl 
snow,”’ Thrale Fleming shouted to C« 
rane. She had her foot on the accelerator 
“We're not going to skid unless it fall 
thicker.” 


‘ochrane sa 


young 


so mucl 


Continued on Page 97 
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Continued from Page 92 
turned around. He saw the 
clouds of the frost corkscrewing off behind 
them as if their car had been a destroyer at 
sea, churning up a white wake with a screw 
backed up by giant power turbines 

The top of the dying man’s face, peering 
out from the bundling of dark wraps, ap 
eared like a.face of marble. His eyes had 

lager hope was in them 

! / They were hungry, avaricious of time, ava 
riclous of space 

‘Forty-five miles an hour,’’ Cochrane 
1 shouted to him. “If we keep this pace we'll 
connect with the limited for the Coast!” 

‘“‘T doubt it,”’ Millips bellowed. ‘‘ Unless 


Cochrane 





lost their dullness 








? he’s late herself.” 
Scalesgone pulled his head down into his 
'] wrappings Just as a turtle withdraws its 






The lawyer beside him peered dow: 
& that the English 


the hole as if to be sure 


was still alive. 





mar 
‘*He’s all right—so far,’”’ he shouted to 
/ Cochrane. ‘‘ My stars, that girl— can drive!”’ 
“Certainly she can—drive!’’ Cochrane 
inswered “Nobody ever drove better! 


} I guess not!”’ 
: He stared at her small hands in his thick 
y gloves gripping the wheel. There could be 
h no doubt that Cochrane was lost in admira 

| He leaned forward after a few 

) utes and began to talk into her ear 
“You don’t mind my talking?’ 

} her head; her 


The al 
the road that like a ribbon appeared to flow 


) tor mir 


he asked 








ooK eyes were oO! 


» ¢ " 
from somewhere out of the darkness ahead, 
Aa to go skittering under the car and disappear 


} far behind 
“This is like driving through a kind of 
} lream,”’ he asserted 
She moved her lips, but his eyes 


Pr wore 





1e exclaimed 
man! Thewholefateofadesperatewoma 
his daughter—han s 
| “Romantic,” 
But romantic, ist 
‘Like a vv 
on, holding his } 
the wind would not blow his words to 


ring on the minute 


asserted ible! 
; 9 
tit 


trick of fate.’’ he 


she 





went 





and up to his mouth so that 


i 4 

} hred “Coming like this at the end of 
three lives and twenty-one years —-tl 

period for which the old dead ancestor ere 


the estate! I'll het he never could 


Never! A man dies today 


¥) ated 


foresee this end 








if and all his fortune goes to some selfish rich 

daughter If he lives till tomorrow~— till 

i past midnight—it goes by his new will to 
i the poor g | who deserves it!’’ 

He could not tell whether the drops on 


her cold-reddened cheeks were melted snow 
He hoped that he had touched her 
emotion. Evidently Millips, the New Yorl 


or tears 


| lawyer, had heard fragments, because he 
| leaned forward and tapped Cochrane or 
the shoulder. 

\ The young man turned about and saw 
that Millips’ gray mustache had accumu 
lated snow so that he looked absurdly like 

i in aged walrus. 

| “It’s not that which seems dramatic to 


} me,” 


said the lawyer, putting his unwel- 


between theirs and exh: 








! yme head ing a 
' visible breath which bore a faint odor of 
' cigars. Jo. He can’t hear me. What is 


dramatic to me is that he has that growtl 


in the valve of the heart and that any 
minute when it breaks off and goes to his 
brain and lodges there—finish! So the 
ot whole fate of his girl Violet depends on that 


{ ittle fungous growth, waving back and 
forth on its stem in a heart valve. Now 
that’s drama!”’ 

“Have you heard of it before?”’ 
; asked Cochrane. ‘‘I mean, that disease 
\ “Often,” said Millips. “It’s called epi 

well, epi something; or was it endo 
lo something? Some word like that. But 
iat difference does the,name make?”’ 
i “Not a mite!’ younger man as 
} ented. ‘‘Do you think he’s still alive?”’ 
y) “T'll look.” 
j “T don’t know that 

rane to Thrale Flemi when Millips had 
‘! gone back on his seat. ‘I just met | 
} the smoking room. He’s an Fasternet 
you like Easterners?”’ 
‘ Thrale nodded 
iy “I’m from the West,” he said 
>. “Well, I like Westerners too,’ she an- 
} swered. ‘‘Wipe the windshield, will you? 
That’s a good fellow!”’ 
: “T thought this was an easterly storm,” 
f Cochrane said, renewing his conversation. 
“The wind may have changed,” she re- 

! plied. 
“It certainly isn’t helping us.” 
**Look at your wat gs 

All right. It has an illuminated face. 


I carried it to France I tell 


ever 








the 


man,” said Coch- 





m in 


Do 








you over there 





always wishing that bac here at 











he was — well, some gir! 
there?”’ she asked 
»! I’m not susceptible, if you 

‘Of course I do. What time was it? 

He told her she gave é i t ttle 
more speed 

face with deat } nounced agau 

She did not answer at o t Ihe 
road swur intoan tor curve a t 
Was evident that fe 1 the whee 
would nov hold on the ne r ( 
two minute they 1d ‘ ed ! the 
straigntaway agal 

How strange deat ‘ t ist 
ng her round firr ( ‘ iro 
re fur coat 

I know it! Here t \ 1 i 
tal ng just the ime as eve | ! 
trar 

‘l have a fee he w 
( e,” sne aid 

“Why not?” 

“1 don’t know He may H pulse wa 
terrible 1 never felt anything e it except 
my mothers one eve ng whe i strange 
man ked in our sitting Or A dow 
That was long ago My mothe dead 


Is yours?” 
He nodded Aft 1 moment he ud 
I I would 
you, Miss Fleming You are 


ld like to ivé id my 


mother know 











ist the kind of girl she would have liked 

“Oh, that’s too much to say! 

Millips leaned forward agair “Were 
ou talking to me 

“No 1id Cochrane i] ‘ 
ma 

Oh, I'll look again,’ the lawye Lid 
weal ind drew bac} 

The heat from the speeding car wa 
enough to moisten the driving snow It 
tuck to them every where They were é 
four overpadded snowmen on the bla 
cushior but the wind was biting « | It 
tu j fine ttle eetl to ever f 
exposed t 

The accident can o then ter a 

ence when there were no ‘ except 
those of the wind and the motor t did not 

! suddeniy; it ame wit A ‘ 
progressive realiza ! 

lrave yas they were at high eed, the 
low skid of the } d wheels began almost 
mperceptibl They saw Thrale Fleming 
inswer with her body bent er the whe 
tw g 1 turning cau 1 I ng to 
overcome the slide that wv mi! ent. The 
ar aes¢ ed over two ?t ndred ird 
elo ited letter S, and the n itient 
parent t the gradual restraint p 
peed and willfulne t seeme pl 
fore whee to the ground i} if 
pe! i Vinging it bod lf 
kicked. It whirled around on t - 
if it were a toy on an inverted n I ind 
ended its waltz by dade hitt in i 
pac against some trozer it It nut 
turned over Scalesgone, thed mat i j 
M ps were first almost flung it and the 
were dropped in a heap the bott f the 
cal 

Not yet were the | l rte the 
tor bile content they beva t e t 
kitte ff in the opposite dire There 
wa i rasn agalr i telegrT OE i 
then a confusing noise like a great wind 
This came from the back wheel ihe 
were racing, hz g over the ditch mn the 





edge of which tne naughty machine had 
denly squatted dow 

“Get out!’ commanded M Fleming 
‘I don’t mean you, Mr. Scalesgone. You're 








not in conditior Do ! € 

‘A nice pickle!’ iid M ps, nu ! 
wrist 

‘It wasn’t Miss Fleming’s fault,”’ ¢ 
rane protested angril She saved us. Y 
ought to thank her.”’ 

Millips, the young man and the girl a 
assumed that peculiar stooping-over posture 
with which ex-passengers, having alighte 
survey a disabled vehicle 

“Broke!"’ wailed the Englishmar 

‘No. No.” Thrale Fleming ar inced 

fully. “She is all right She or 





needs to be set back into th e TO! d 

“And how?” asked Millip 
us is going to set her b 

Scalesgone had stood up, wa f 
and look ing at the situation of the car He 
evidently regarded it as hopeless, becausé 
he began to pour forth a torrent of abuse 
upon destiny, Nature, chance, the el 
ments, the fates and the 


ac i! 


must 





‘You mustn’t talk like that,”’ Cochrane 
argued. ‘Stop it! There i lee hor 
sit dow yu old fo M Ig 
It’s bad f our he 
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‘Let 
Flemir 


what he IKes 


him 1K 
“He’s dying It 


g said sweetly 


Say 














not ing to be hard to get the car back on 
the road, Mr. Scalesgone 

How?” 

Fence re uid ret 
nead ’ 

adh ‘ mpetent!”’ the lawve aida 
miring! My wife wou ever tl 
ch a t About n he would be 
ming without a wrecking 
cal 

\ er help Mr. Cochrane the | 

M ! brought them, puffing and | \ 
v I wonted exer ‘ 

After tis a matter of life or deat} 
he panted philosophically. “It’s bad enougl 
for me tut What an experience tor ad ¥ 
r ta gos 

re wed her mpanions how t 
ise the ft nh rai is levée She cked 
the hind end of the car up, little | tthe 

I r e roc and dirt unde eve 
t of progre At last the hind er 
f tomobile were tilted far up a 
the f t 

Now t ose fence rails under here 
! ‘ ward he commanded 

M is are frozen,’’ complained Mil 
lip t } 3 

We e f ll over he shouted 
Dac t! igh the howl of the mercil 
praine wind inless you get busy 

( hrane was a young giant; his effort 
Was wortn tw or the badly conditioned at 

] ‘ the satd to the iW 
‘ M ‘ Now! 

| i forward the hind wheel 
were tact with the edge of the road 
ag 


g said 
Ita wered The wheels kicked out the 
ubbish she had piled up under the car 
Hoy ! ne mmandae 1 
What wwout Scalesgone A 
M : 
The Eng hmatr white fa +} t 
forth, turtlelike 
] wl , ed ( hrane 





yuneman sear, “winattdverenet oo Chey KnNOw why 
"Cochrane merely eubbed hisvarswith oe (ESE TAZOLS were 


oft ee tet saeat omens | Called * Priceless’ 











race I ppeared tl e! peed ! 
ewy. It wa ng on wheels, of cou 
but M 8 lancmed Va ike a gre 0 ! ete ) 17 t iif y 
hel lit. Thew i went ih a al ! na I habit tested 
bi a {) ° ' - ot a out om gh th . » ¢} J 
e fla g telegra] pole i | 
nothing would happen. Cochrane wa uper-keen Di iD 
con ting B 
He turned around, and seeing M 
an ne eye he pointe ‘ \ } y | 
i ited Look at he 1 e! ( , 
mad now! She’s making up lost time 
" nderful fiend! \ 
Of this there could be no doul MM . 
alter 1 ‘ M l t ed ell at ' 
end of twenty n ites to peer d t ! 
hole the bundle l rt g be if t | 
et nothing he a How are ) 
\ right me the fee ear Ne 
( } ne eaned ciose t Thrale Fl |) ) 
ng W ght to be Me Rive ; 
elore t he | But I wish t . 
journe vas arou the wor ! |) } 
ne ner head ! tne i 
giance away ! m the il 1 lig? 
f a matte I~! t se ‘ 
it wv be a long time betore we get f 
Meridiar THER 2} , 
( ee S| y= 
‘ Hew eflect f ¢ ‘ 
not hee for} ~ é mehew 
been glad to have Meridian River a 
ind mule i 
And now the is a 
hor the d " ‘ 
nang i { te t | 
grew | ter or dulled the w 
clouds of falling powde ‘ 
empt I € t i 
aga 
| thermore. t } ¢ 
have There were rut i ( 
a j i ire I ‘ ( 
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road were replaced by a long concrete wall. 
Then a cross street flashed by. 

“*Look!”’ said Cochrane to the girl. ‘“‘We 
are coming into a town. Look! The road 
has curbing!”’ 

“Maybe it’s Meridian, after all,’’ she said 
with asmile. Her smile, Cochrane thought, 
had never been equaled this side of the 
angels 

As is usual, the speeding car came into 
the block buildings and pavement district of 
the city with all the sudden surprise of a 
rabbit disappearing into its hole. Are 
lights were swinging above them at corners 
and occasionally an all-night lunch restau- 
rant exposed a sweaty window to the cold 
night 

“We're not here?”’ asked Scalesgone. 

‘We are!” the girl replied proudly. 

“T’ll be ”’ Millips exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, 
well! I don’t know what to say. So this is 
Meridian. We've saved the hour! We've 
won.” 

“Not yet!’ Thrale Fleming replied 
“We've got to get across the river. That’s 
the point—across the river.” 

She drove on. Just before they arrived 
at a large white building Scalesgone poked 
his head up again. 

‘*What’s that building?”’ he exclaimed. 

He stared at it, scowling as if it were 
some kind of enemy. 

‘Lie back,’’ commanded Millips. 
die on us!” 

Miss Fleming turned the car into a cross 
street and up a long avenue until the busi- 
ness blocks gave way to residences. 

“I'll have to ask the way,” she announced 
in a loud voice. “‘We have only a few min- 
utes to spare.” 

“Ask whom?” Cochrane said, looking up 
the deserted street 

Just then, however, he 
close to his cold ear. 

They whispered: ‘Do what I tell you, 
and say nothing. See that yellow house? 
Go in and wake them up. Ask for Bill. 
Say that Thrale is out here. Tell Bill I’m 
in danger.” 

The young man nodded. 

“Just ask in that house, for instance,” 
the girl said out loud 

Cochrane sprang out and was gone under 
the shadows of the snow and the night. 

When he came back a burly figure was 
with him. 

“Hello, dad,” said Thrale 
“Have you got your gun?” 

The newcomer had mounted the running 
board 

“Just stick it into the stomach of that 
gentleman all bundled up there. Unless 
I’m mistaken, dad, that’s Brander Tweel- 
man.” 
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A face, white as linen, rose out of the hole 
in the clothing. 

“It’s a lie!”’ 

But Miss Fleming’s father 
head. ‘No use, Tweelman,” he said. “I’m 
the sheriff, and every sheriff in the state 
has got your face by now Climb out! 
Hands up! You're the valet wanted for 
murder.” 

Millips tried to speak 
wet his lips. ‘You mean he begar 
“This isn't I read in the paper—the man 
who killed his master and took the bonds 
Tweelman—the valet? I read it all in the 
paper tonight.”’ 

“*So did I,” said Miss Fleming. ‘‘And I 
put the paper on his own chest before I 
brought him home to dad.” 

Cochrane spoke up in an aggrieved tone 

“But Miss—Thrale! You told me you 
lived at the Falls!” 

**Well, this is the Falls!’’ she said 
fully. ‘‘We’re back across the state line 
again. We weren’t driving west, dear; we 
were driving east—all the time!”’ 

Millips, the New York lawyer, was the last 
to get out of the car. He stretched his ow: 
limbs painfully. Then he stared at the din 
figures of the sheriff and his prisoner walk 
ing toward the house. The man who had 
called himself Scalesgone was still a ridicu 
lous figure, so bundled up in blankets and 
overcoats that he appeared like a perpen 
dicular caterpillar. Fleming walked behind 
him, gun in hand. But it was not at alla 
romantic picture. So Millips turned to the 
other two. 

Young Cochrane had put his arm through 
Thrale’s arm; he was taking her aimlessly 
about the snow-clad lawn, whispering as 
they walked. 

“Well, now let’s see,”’ said 
himself. “Suppose we had 
would we have gained an hour, 
It would have been earlier, 1 ra 
Meridian. And the man would have had t 
live longer to finish the twenty-one years 
But the twenty-one years would have fir 
ished later. Or does the twenty-one years 
finish where it started? The devil! I can't 
figure it!”’ 

So he looked up again at the girl : 
young man 

“Youth!” he 
“Youth!” 

Snow was on his eyelashes; it 
the feeling that his eyes were dimmed by 
some emotion. Nonsense! He slapped his 
cold hands together. He wanted to beckon 
the other two to come into the warm house, 
but he refrained and merely beamed at 
them and waved his hand to show them he 
understood. 

After all, the world belongs to 
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Continued from Page 13 


Willem bending down and whispering per 

ted. Bill had had no sister; he had never 
known his mother. A family, women, he re 
flected, sure made a difference. Perhaps, if 
his mother had lived 

Willem suddenly began to sing. Not a 
Dutch song, Bill decided; there were no 
gutturals in it. Soft and monotonous and 
and for all it was heavy with ‘‘o 
the strain carried wailing note 
y the girl added a clear soprano ir 
ig refrain 
t motionless. In his life music had 
place as affection. The words he 
were in no tongue he could 
stand; and yet, vaguely, it seemed he did 
understand For a magic interval the 
power was granted him to get some of the 
song—a small part ol 
the meaning of palm trees and shadowy 
villages, of natives and half-castes and all 
the roiling 
land. And he liked the girl’s voice. In the 
darkness he forgot she was unattractive 

“Dat is a 


exot 
sounds, 


a 
| 
le 
ra 


heard under 


meaning behind the 
trange people in this strange 


pantoon, "n’eer; a Javanese 


*n'eer, for your enjoyment, 
Marietje knows one English song.” 

“Oh-—all right,” said Bill; “fine.” 

‘She begs dat you will not laugh at her 

‘Il won’t laugh!’’ earnestly 

And Marietje sang 

“Aw de ailor, 
Lu de ice gil lor de ar 
Vor dere’ 


Ven ye know vat 


nice gi'l lov de 
omet’ing about de 
atlor ay 
Bright en breezy, 

Free en easy, 

On en] forget de rest 

Vaar moet ik pyn, 
Zullen myn laatsten woorden zyn 


lerven van dé 
Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy!” 


It was the girl who laughed first, an in- 
fectious gale of melody. And Bill laughed. 
He did not know why, exactly; but he was 
e Marietje had turned something amus 

out of approaching disaster in the last 

Clapping his hands lightly, the driller 
leaned forward and told Willem his sister 
was all right. 

That broke the ice 

For a couple of hours longer they sat and 
talked. That is, Bill answered questions 
about the world outside. It was Marietje 
who put the questions, using her brother as 
interpreter. She stumped Bill time and 
again, Poor Willem was completely at sea, 
Bill could not help wondering where the 
girl had got that depth of intelligence that 
had escaped the man so noticeably. He 
found himself pitying her, and liking her. 

And gradually—undisputed—came the 
extraordinary conviction that she was the 


only person he ever had liked! Thi 
ment induced a sort of lethargy 

“We travel early in de morning 
Perhaps you will go to bed now?” 

“Suits me,” said Bill; but he 
move until Willem had passed ir 
him with his help] burden 

‘Goot night, mister,” 
sleepily. 

*“Oh— good A second’s view of a 
pathetie little figure in the half-caste’ 
arms, and that was the last Bill ever saw of 
Marietje Daum. She was, however t 
yet out of his life for 

He remained for a space in the moor 
bathed garden. His lethargy seemed to 
take definite shape, benign. And what was 
most incredible-—he made no attempt to 
banish it; he felt no shame. As he went 
into the house Willem came out of his sis- 
ter’s chamber. The half-caste pointed to a 
couch in the room where they had eaten; 
a couch which presumably had been got 
re ady by the cook while they were sitti Zz 
outside. By the light of a single oil lamp 
Bill could see the white outline of its mos 
quito netting. 

“Here Is for y "n’ eer: en 
careful to close de klambu? 
mosquitoes are bad when you sleep.” 

‘Yeh, I know,” said Bill. ‘“‘Say’’—he 
caught Willem by the elbow—‘‘what’s the 
matter with her, lame like that?” 

“Her hip, ’n’eer.” 

**Can’t they fix it?” 

Willem shook his head. 
pital in Tambora, down de coast, en de 
doctor say perhaps an operation will } “gg 

“Then why don’t ye send her down? 

““No money,” said the half-caste simply 
“T was hurt in company service, ‘n’cer, or | 
could not have gone down.” 

“Huh!” 

“Good night, ’n’eer.”’ 

“Good night. An’, Sleuth; about pastin’ 
ye there on the boat, I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, ’n’eer!”’ 

Bill went back to the garden; he had no 
desire to sleep. His mind was occupied with 
thoughts of Marietje Daum. It seemed a 
shame that anyone so cheerful and plucky 
should be a cripple all her life. Something 
ought to be done about it. He speculated 
on the size of Willem’s salary; hit upon 
seventy-five guilders a month as the proba 
ble amount. His own wage was five hun- 
dred guilders; and if Willem was getting a 
cent more than the smaller figure he was 
being extravagantly overpaid. 

Not much could be done, he had to ad 
mit, with seventy-five guilders. With five 
hundred, now; especially when one hun 
dred would more than cover all living ex 
penses. Why, a couple of months’ saving 
ought to pay for any operation. Yeh; and 
it would pay for his passage home to the 
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States! An operation for : 
Was he mad? 
A half-caste-—-and he a 
Bill knew it the poison wa 
It jerked him completely 
tion 
Half-castes; he 1¢ 
thermore, he was an American, and he wa 


g tosleep that night in that brick house 


goit 
if he had to break into it. Suddenly catching 
up helmet and belt and revolver, Bill started 
back along the path toward the godow: 
Mynheer van Hooikaas-Karnebeek’s house 
» remembered, lay beyond 
But the driller never got past the oil com 
pany’s warehouse. There was a light in the 
office, so he went in. Nor did sight of the 
corpulent Dutchman, who evidently had 
lied about his night’s engagement, afford 
Bill any surprise. It simply lent bitterness 
to his tongue; and he said such tl ! 
man of any spirit could tolerate 
man’s breath puffed faster and fast« 
face became purple. In the end he |: 
lent hands on Bill in an pt 
him from the office. The driller prom 
floored him. 
It was then that Mynheer van Hooil 
Karnebeek called for help 
*Djoyo! Karto!” 
corner where he lay like a stricken « 
Bill whirled to face the office doc 
He heard a subdued rush, and pr 
two natives appeared. They wort 
of coarse blue cloth. Bill 
carried rifles. Some 
inference, 
habit of hi 
law 
The prostrate Hollander mu 
some signal, for the policemer 
rifles to cover the driller. Bill 
ing on the instant. 
One policeman sank down, clappi 
t } shoulder; the other fl 
me amusement Bill walked along b 
him out of the office. He saw tl 
wounded officer joined by three others 
saw the fellow wildly gesticulating. ' 
all four scattered into the shop 
street, obviously taking up posit 
which they could command the bis 
the godown. 
In Bill’s mind, however, they cor 
no menace, There were four of them, 
the driller believed himself to be a matc} 
for a whole regiment of such monkey n 
The conflict, the loosing of three or fou 
shots at human targets, the crumpled forn 
on the godown floor with Mynheer var 
Hooikaas-Karnebeek bending over it— all 
these were balm to Bill’s soul. Sucl 
ing of exaltation came over him as he had 
not experienced since leaving Texa 
“What a bunch o’ yaps!”’ he sr 
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Followed the Few Necessary Strokes With Paddies, Then the Raising of the Sait. 
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Continued from Page 100 

And it oceurred to him that he would find 
pleasure in taunting them. For this pur- 
pose he stepped boldly into the broad door- 
way, and was immediately met by a 
fusillade that ripped off his helmet, jerked 
twice at his coat and sent a burning stab 
across his leg above the knee. 

““Cripes, they e’n shoot!” thought Bill 
as he dodged back out of sight. 

By this time Mynheer van Hooikaas- 
Kuarnebeek apparently understood what it 
was all about. Bill was peeking around the 
edge of the big door. He heard a puffing be- 
hind him. The Dutchman had the wounded 
policeman in his arms and was striding 
wrathfully toward the American. ‘Toward 
him and beyond. In the doorway he 
turned and spoke his mind. 

“Saxton, you are one bad fellow. You 
have wounded dis man, en you go to de 
yail. Mz akassar. Six months; en five years 
if he dies!” 

‘Ar-r-r-r—beat it!” 

As Mynheer van Hooikaas-Karnebeek 
waddled away from the godown Bill accel- 
erated his departure by sending a bullet 
into the dusty road at his heels. 

His shot was answered by another volley 
from across the street. One bullet whistled 
through the doorway, slammed noisily into 
a pile of rusty I beams. Three more crashed 
through the zine sheets of the front wall, 
one of them uncomfortably close to where 
Bill was standing. 

“T’d better duck!” 

He suited the action 
glance told him that the pile of I beams 
offered unexcelled protection against bul- 
lets. Bill went behind it, peeked over to 
watch the moonlit roadway. As he was 
deftly reloading his revolver another volley 
roared into the godown. Persistent devils! 
For the first time the driller wondered how 
he was going to extricate himself from this 
mess which he had so suddenly pulled about 
his ears. Pasir Putih promised to be un- 
healthful from now on. 

Indeed, that undoubtedly held for the 
whole Dutch Indies. Makassar Jail! Bill 
laughed scornfully to himself. Not a 
chance! But how to ese ape? It was night, 
but with the moon and the shops lighted the 
street was far from dark. Bill berated him- 
self for getting caught in the godown. This 
had come of underestimating the natives as 
marksmen. They were mighty good; and 
they were keeping up an intermittent fire 
through the doorway. Bullets whanged 
now and then on the steel, sending metallic 
echoes through the lofty warehouse. No 
getting out the front way. 

So, just to show how easy it was, Bill 
swung around and kicked a zine sheet out 
of the side wall. 

But he did not immediately depart. He 
had some thinking to do, a plan to lay. 
North, south, east or west? Maps of all 
that district had been furnished the driller 
at the company’s office in Batavia; and 
Bill had studied them. Up the coast lay 
Slamat, and down the coast lay Tambora; 
unknown quantities, but certainly as well 
supplied with police as Pasir Putih. And 
certainly connected with that place by tele- 
phone or telegraph. The whole west was 
wilderness, offering hardship and sunstroke 
and famine. To the east lay the sea. 

1e sea! There was his answer. He 
must make for a British Borneo or Philip 
pine port. Extradition be blowed, The 
driller had a not inaccurate idea that those 
trick laws sometimes failed to hold, out or 
the edge of things. And he figured grimly 
that he would be abie to persuade any fish 
erman to take him aboard as a passenger. 
Also, he remembered the blur of native 
shacks a couple of miles down the coast 

His plan was complete. No slow thinker 
in an emergency, Bill Saxton. Very coolly 
he rested his wrist on the pile of steel beams 
in front of him and raked the street with a 
slow shots. He re loaded, 
stooped and crawled through the hole he 
had kicked in the godown wall. Half an 
hour later, on the landing in front of the 
native village, he stood watching two boat 
men get ready a craft somewhat larger than 
the tambangan in which he had come ashore 
from the packet. It was a fantastically 
carved and painted affair, with such a 
thatched shelter amidships as the driller 
had seen on bullock carts in Batavia. As 
soon as the natives had taken aboard food 
and a kerosene tin full of fresh water they 
signaled Bill to get in. 
“*Sandakan!”’ he insisted; 
kan!” 

The boatmen nodded their heads vigor- 
ously. Followed the few necessary strokes 


was Bill’s judgment. 
to the word. 


succession of 


“T go Sanda- 
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with paddles, then the raising of the sail. 
They were off! 

One man took the tiller. Bill, from under 
the thatched roof, saw the other lie down 
near the mast forward, cover his head with 
a filthy sarong and proceed to sleep. In 
less than two minutes the voyage was as 
settled as though it had been in progress as 
many hours. Bill watched Pasir Putih pier 
come abreast of them and fade away astern. 
He chuckled. He studied the helmsman 
for any likelihood of treachery; decided 
against it. No reason, there fore, why he 
should not get some sleep too. 


It was long before dawn, probably about 
five o’clock in the morning, when a stiff 
prod in the ribs awakened Bill Saxton. He 
opened his eyes a little and shut them again 
to avoid the direct glare of an electric flash- 
light held close to his nose. But the prod 
was repeated. Bill quickly raised himself 
on one elbow. Beyond the light’s bright- 
ness he saw the pale determined counte- 
nance of Willem Daum. 

A glance told Bill that the prods had 
been delivered with the muzzle of Willem’s 
automatic. The weapon was pointing 
straight at the driller’s heart. 

“T am sorry, ’n’eer,”” he heard. 

“Well, if it ain’t the Sleuth!” Bill greeted 
him. ‘‘How’d you get here?” 

“In de motorboat, ’n’eer. 
Hooi os 

That was as far as the half-caste got with 
his explanation. Bill’s hand shot up with 
the speed of light, wrenched the pistol out 
of Willem’s fingers and dropped it over- 
board. And Bill lay back and roared with 
laughter at the dismay on the man’s face. 
After a moment he spoke 

“Well, you poor fool!’ said he; but in- 
stead of ending his thought, Bill drew up 
one leg and drove his heel viciously into the 
pit of Willem’s stomach. Willem sprawled 
backward. Only the low gunwale saved 
him from going overboard. 

The shock seemed towake him up though. 
With a snarl of rage he came back at the 
reclining driller. And Bill remembered the 
strength that had lifted the lame girl and 
her chair. He knew that that strength 
needed only the urge of determination be- 
hind it; and somehow the half-caste now 
was filled with the urge. So Bill made 
ready; he was taking no chances. With a 
movement that surpassed the other’s for 
speed he produced his own gun and let 
Willem run against the muzzle of it. 

Willem stopped with such celerity that 
he dropped back upon the gunwale again. 
His eyes popped out of his head; but more 
from anger and baffled hope, it seemed, 
than from terror. 

“Stay there, ye fool, or I'll drop ye!” 
Bill got to his feet to survey the situation. 
He grinned a little. ‘Should o’ got my gun 
first, Old Sleuth!”’ 

Then he saw the Rotterdamsche Petro- 
leum Maatschappy’s motorboat alongside. 
There was no one in the boat; Bill’s two 
natives were clinging to it with some diffi- 
culty as it rose and fell on the waves. A 
fine pair! Without waking their passenger 
they had allowed an armed stranger aboard. 

“These guys sell me out?” he asked 
Willem. 

“Dey could not help it. I controlled 
dem before dey could understand.” 

‘**An’ suppose I'd been awake?” 

**T should have steered into dis boat; 
you would come easy out of de water.’ 

“Well, fer cripes’ sake!”’ 

Bill stared at the man in wonderment 
That sleuthing aspiration had done it, of 
course; transformed this dead-and-alive 
boob into a real bad egg! But Bill should 
worry. He gazed reflectively upon the 
motorboat. A swift plan of action leaped 
into his mind. 

“Know the way t’ Sandakan, Sleuth?” 
And he saw startled comprehension in the 
half. caste’s e yes. 

‘} erdomme, no!” 

‘Come on! ” said Bill roughly. ‘I need 
a nilots an’ ye ‘ll want t’ bring the boat 
back, won't ye? Climb!” 

Because of the revolver, undoubtedly, 
Willem climbed. As the half-caste went 
over the side Bill kicked him; not once, 
but four or five times before the fellow 
dropped into the cockpit of the motorboat. 

The driller folllowed him. He waved to 
the natives to let go, and they did so. No 
reason why they should not. They had 
been paid for two days’ sailing; and here 
they were being sent back before the first 
day had run its course. Silently as a tall 
ghost, their boat put about and swung 
away into the darkness. 
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“Now, Sleuth,” said Bill, “we'll go t’ 
Sandakan. Start yer old boiler goin’.”’ 

But Willem was not yet resigned to his 
present humiliation. ‘‘Donders, man! I 
cannot do it! You must not take me up 
dere. Dere is de company to consider. | 
must go back with de boat to Pasir Putih!”’ 

“Did ye steal it t’ foller me?”’ 

“No, no; I have permission.” 

“Well, I give ye permission t’ stay. 
What'd ye come fer? You ain’t the police.’ 

“T am not an official; but Mynheer van 
Hooikaas-Karnebeek was afraid, en his 
men. So I must capture you for de yaii in 
Makassar. You are a bad man; you have 
wounde d one.” 

‘An’ you'll be the second if ye don’t get 
this thing started!” said Bill grimly. 

Willem tried anothe ar tack. 

“But I do not know de way. It is dan- 
gerous when we get among de islands.”’ 

“T’ll give ye Jest about five seconds!” 
was Bill’s warning; ‘‘then l’ll start it, an’ 
you'll swim.” 

Sullenly the half-caste spun the 
He went forward to steer. 

‘Sandakan, mind ye!” flung Bill above 
the motor’s roar. “If ye try any tri ks or 
me ye die as sure as my name’s Bill!”’ And 
Bill meant it. 

The motorboat leaped forward with a 
sudden boiling of water under the bow 
The driller sat down amidships near the 
motor. He grinned; stretched forth his 
long legs so that his feet rested on the op 
posite seat. One thing after another held 
his idle attention. The first streaks of dawn 
appeared in the eastern sky; and Bill wel- 
comed the sight. Also, now that he was 
not wholly engrossed in hostilities, he had a 
chance to notice that the sea was none too 
smooth. There was a stiff offshore wind 
Up over crest after crest the motorboat 
lifted, only to drop smashingly into the hol 
lows between the waves. But Bill, who 
had recently crossed the Pacific, felt no 
qualms of seasickness. One hand fumbled 
for a second, drew out a black plug. The 
driller bit off a chew. 

‘The life o’ Reilly!” he gloated. 

To port the dark shore brooded with only 
an occasional light showing. Was that 
darkness altogether or a storm cloud? Bill 
could not be sure. Ahead was a point of 
land; and beyond that, apparently, the 
open sea—vast, unchangeable, heaving un- 
der a million dimming stars. Nothing but 
the noisy motor broke the silence, but that 
made the din of an armored invader in a 
place of peace. The waves tossed up their 
white arms as though to impede this dese- 
crating intrusion. From his Bill 
watched Willem’s drooping shoulders, and 
grinned again. 

But that was a cloud over the land; and 
it grew and spread like a black plague. By 
the time daylight would have banished the 
stars the sky was half obscured in its rush. 
The rain came, gently at first, but rapidly 
developing into a blinding tropical down- 
pour. It took the appearance of a circular 
gray wall about the boat, reducing the 
men’s range of vision to not more — a 
hundred yards. So Willem shut the motor 
down to half speed. 

They were drenched to the skin. Bill re- 
called with regret the thatched protection 
in the native boat, but philosophically told 
himself he could not have everything. The 
motorboat made sure his And 
what was a wetting anyway? Half an 
hour in the sun would dry him. 

He _ i not remember, afterwards, just 
when he began to have his doubts about 
Willem. For two hours or more they had 
plugged along at half speed. The waves had 
gradually takea on a more powerful swing; 
the rain had never slackened. But Bill had 
not worried; indeed, for his own amuse 
ment in this time of moist misery, he had 
assailed Willem with taunts about his 
prowess as a sleuth— until, gradually, sus 
picion possessed him. 

In clear weather, perhaps, he would never 
have felt uneasy; but there was something 
troubling about not being able to see, some- 
thing actually menacing. After a time this 
menace seemed to take definite form, ap 
parently emanating from the man who 
stood at the wheel. The half-caste was 
bending forward, straining to peer into the 
solid gray ahead. 

**How’s she headin’ 

“Nort’, ’n’eer. 

“Yeh, north; but how’s yer compass ° 
‘Tain’ t hind end to, like a Dute hman? 

*“De compass is good, ’n’eer.”’ 

And then Willem turned his head the 
better to listen to something over the bow. 

Continued on Page 107 
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A prac kage of chocolates that speaks of the far-off isles where cacao trees bend 
in the breeze of the Spanish Main. 

A visit to PLEASURE ISLAND is best when made by a man and a maid, and 
together they enjoy the plunder from this wonderful chest of chocolates. 
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A heavier note surged through the thunder 
of the rain. Without a word to Bill the 
half-caste leaped aft toward the engine. He 
paused over it with eyes steadily forward, 


the *n bent and shut off the power. 
“‘Dere is islands,”’ he explained 

““What islands?” 

‘1 do not know.” 

’Tain’t Sandakan?”’ 

‘No, no; not for half a day. 

“Then you start that engine again, an’ 
don’t come none 0’ yer tricks on me!” 

‘It is no trick, ’n’eer!”’ 

“Start that engine!” 

Willem shrugged, and complied 

‘Now steer off!’’ Bill commanded of | 
don’t want t’ see no land till it’s Sandakan.”’ 

The half-caste swung the wheel over. 
Bill regarded him for a while with growing 
suspicion in his eyes, then suddenly sprang 
forward with a brutal oath. He collared 
Willem, and hurled him back onto one of 
the side seats. 

“Oh, no, ye don’t!’ he rasped. ‘I don’t 
trust ye, ye skunk—none! I'll jest take 
the wheel fer a while. You sit there; an’ 
if ye make one move, ye yeller- skinned 
swine, I’il drill ye! Ye get me 

Bill steered where he thought he wanted 
to go. He had one hand on the wheel and 
one on his gun. Every few seconds he had 
to look over his shoulder at the half-caste. 

That sort of progress was nerve-racking. 
Bill found himself weighted down with an 
anxiety he had not ms through all the 
embroilment in Pasir Putih. His freedom 
demanded that he keep sharp watch on Wil 
lem; and the safety of his skin, perhaps, 
demanded that he keep equally sharp 
watch ahead. The rain fell har der and 
harder. But it never entered Bill’s head to 
stop. For all the practicality of his nature, 
an uncanny something all around the boat 
urged him to keep going and going until 
he was entirely clear of this downpouring 
blanket. 

It did occur to him, however, to finish off 
Willem. One ay movement and the half 
caste would be dead. Bill could toss hi 
body overboard, ridding himself in that 
way of a big part of his troubles. And, ir 
credibly, it was an insistent memo ry of 
Marietje Daum that kept him from doing 
so. Marietje! ‘:i.2 poor kid, he reflected, 
was having a tough enough time of it as it 
was. Where would she be without Willem’s 
monthly seventy-five guilders? Without 
Willem himself to carry her out into that 
cool flowering garden? 

And in less than ten minutes, while Bill 
was busy watching ahead and behin d, 
thinking of Marietje, the inevitable hap 
pened. Asolid blac clanitae wp Groudh 
the gray wall of a9 There was a crash, a 
splintering of deck and side planks. Bill 
was conscious -) making three bounds 
toward the stern of the boat; he saw Wil 
lem tumbling at his side. A sheet of flame 
sp lit the wet obscurity , leaping like a live 
thing from the motor ‘to the gasoline tank 
forward. The reflection of a split second 
told Bill that he would be better off in the 
water. 

So he just rolled out of the boat. Willem 
Daum was standing thigh-deep beside him 
Out of the corner of his eye he saw Willem’s 
arm rise and fall. After a tumult of many 
colored lights all went black in front of the 
American 





and 





Sometime later his senses cleared. It was 
dark; Bill could see nothing. He was con 
1 dull throbbing headache; his 
whole beds was cramped and torture’ i into 
what seemed to be a crevice between two 
rocks. No; on one side he pressed against 
something soft, which he understood at 
once to be Willem 

“The dirty swine!’’ was Bill’s first 
thou igh t. ‘He stretched me when I wasn’t 
lookin 

And the driller stirred with the instant 
return of savage anger. But a hard object 
bore dintoh is ribs in back. His own gun! 

‘Do not, ’n’eer! If you move I must 
shoot. En dis time you will not find it eas) 
to take de gun.” 

Bil ll sat quiet 

‘Where are we?” he asked. 

‘I do not know. But dis is an island; en 
dere is not many islands ri a one. De 
rain stopped dis afternoon, en dat I have 
een. En de boat is kapot.”’ 

‘I should worry. It ain’t my boat.” 

‘No; but I say dis is an island. All eve- 
ning dere is no land in sight. Perhaps no 
one will come to dis place in years en 
years.” 

“Then we'll build a raft.” 


scious of ; 
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‘Dere is no wood, no trees. I have 
looked.” 

Bill grunted. ‘You are a gloom, ain't 
ye? What time is it?”’ 

‘De beginning of de night 

The driller was thinking rapidly. This 
change in their fortunes, this circumstance 
of their being cast away, seemed to be over 
shadowed by the fact that Willem had the 
upper hand. Not that Bill was greatly con 
cerned, even now; in his heart was com- 
plete contempt for the half-caste and utter 


confidence that soon or late himself would 





manage to recover possession of the re 
volver that spelled supremacy. 

No chance for the present And : 
way, Bill felt weak. That blow on the head 
had not been a ger ntle one He would pay 
the half-caste off for that! But later. Wher 
he felt stronger Pert aps it would be _— 
idea to sleep some more. It struck him th: 
Willem would need to sleep too; and tl 
necessity would be Bill’s Salvi ation All ne 
had to do was wait until Willem droppe 
off; and without any diffic ilty himeel! 
would reassume command. If he ever did, 
he vowed inwardly, he would tie the half 
caste with strips of his own clothin 
such time as they were ready to lez 
and. Or he would shoot the persistent 
fool! And so thinking, Bill slipped com 
fortably against Willem’s shoulder and 
commenced to snore peacefully 

When he came to his senses he looked 
forth upon a sea that sparkled and di anced 
in the sunlight. That was good; now, per 
haps, they could get some idea of where 
they were and what they could do to help 
themselves. Bill tried to sit up; and could 
not. In some surprise he twisted his body 
to find out what hampered him. Instantly 
the thought assailed him that his last re 
flections of the night before had been ut 
tered aloud. For he was tied! 

He was stripped to his underwear. The 
half-caste, evidently, had torn his coat and 
trousers into lengths, and used those 
engths to bind him hand and foot. Willem 
nin lf was nowhere to be seen 
Bill wondered if the fellow had run away 
after guarding against pursuit by trussing 
up his captive. In that case this was no 

land; or a boat had come along. But the 
driller wasted no time in cogitation. He 
wriggled to a sharp corner of rock, put his 
bound wrists against it and started to saw 
up and down. In the midst of his labors 
Willem appeared 

It was obvious that Bill was freeing him 
lf; ut the half-caste offered no objec 
tions. Instead, he sat down to watch, and 
Bill could not help but remark his discon- 
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‘I have tied you so I could sleep, 'n'ee? 
came the explanation; “en I have slept 
good. But dis place is not good. Dere is no 
water to drink.” 

Bill glanced up sharply 
No water?” 

‘I have jlooked.”’ 

‘It rained yesterday 

‘It is not raining now 

“Huh! I'll take a look.” Bill finished 
removing the strips that bound him 

“Do not come near me, ‘n’eer! 
ave to shoot, en i am a good shot 

‘I ain’t botherin’ about you, ye swine 
When I want that gun I'll take it away 
from ye. Now all I want’s a drink o’ water.” 
Bill took a look around for himself. Of 
the motorboat all he could see was a charred 
half-submerged framework. Nothing there 
they could ever use. And the island upon 
which they had landed was one huge rock, 
about an acre in size, scarred and split by 
the elements but boasting no vegetatior 
Whatever rainwater had found ledgment in 
the crevices had long since evaporated 
seeped away. 

The rock stood alone It rose likeasir gle 
tombstone out of an otherwise unbroken 
sea. Nor was there any land in sight on the 
horizon. But yes; faintly to the westward 
was the vague outline of one lofty peal 
Bill made all speed back to Willem 

**See that mountain, Sleuth 

‘I have seen it dis morning,’’ was the 
lispirited reply “It is Gunong Wate 
n’eer 

‘Know where it is? 

‘On de mainland of Borne On de 
boundary between Dutch en British terr 
tory. But we cannot see de coast, so 
more as twenty miles away 

‘H’m!”’ said Bill. ‘‘ Well—what’stwenty 
miles to a gentleman? Let’s swim, Sleut! 
You go south an’ I’ll go north.” 

The half-caste stared up in odd dismay 

‘I cannot swim,” he answered; “en I 
cannot permit you to leave my custody 
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The fellow was certainly more tenacious 
thar = book-t red detective Bill had ever 
seer i Bill la aughed 

Do =" worry,” he said 
‘Besides, dere are sharks.’ 

‘Now I know I won't swim!"’—de 
cidedly 

But the next day at the same time Bill 
It was the distance that 
kept him from trying it, and not any fear 
of either Willem . the sharks. Ne “ithe r he 
nor the half-caste had had food or drink for 


close to forty-« ght hours—-a desperately 


was not so sure. 


long time in the tropics. They sat side by 
side, silent, not moving muctl 

There was now no talk of captor and 
prisoner no ti ight ee 
contending. A long time ago, Bill remem 
| he had seen Willem go 
away with the revolver and belt; and re 
turn with¢ -s tt em. He had hidden them, 
t Bill did not care Bill only 
knew that ar other day of this would fin ish 
the both of them. From time to time, not 
with any active feeling of nope, he lifted his 
head to scan as much of the heat-hazy hori 
Zon as he cou d see 

It hurt to look, so he never did it for long 
But the time came when a black spot swam 
into his v At first he was sure his eyes 


of course 








were playing him false; but when the spot 
continued to retain definite and unchang- 
ng shape he forced himself to his feet. Tot- 
tering toa 


low outjutting rock above the 
haded his eyes and gazed long 





““Canoe!”’ he muttered at last He went 
over and touched Willem’s shoulder, and 


Then for a while the two men leaned 
against each other They watched the spot 
grow and grow. After interminable ages of 


‘Empty,” said Willem 
Yeh.’ 
The su f th e storm of two days before 
had pre ly sucked the canoe from its 
be rth in some mainland village. Four times 
forward and four times back it had followed 
the whim of the tides—until now some va 
grant ocean current had claimed it, and 
was slowly sweeping it nearer and nearer to 
the two men in all the world who needed it 
most 
Straight 





=~, 


r the island! Bill forgot his 
exhaustion, forgot his thirst. Hope and ex 
citement seemed to have power to moisten 
his mouth, that for a day at least had been 
tinder dry Good strength coursed back 
into his body. 

And into Willem’s. The half-caste’s first 
move, when once he believed salvation at 
hand, was to walk firmly away and retrieve 
the gun and belt 

Bill took one look, and rushed with a 
hoarse snarl of fury. But this time he was 
met as he had met Willem’s first angry 
assault on the motorboat. The muzzle of 
the revolver pressed close against his mid 
dle. There was a sort of answering ferocity 
in Willem’s dark eyes 

‘You go with me to Pasir Putih, ’n’eer! 
said Willem resolutely Bill cursed and 
turned away 

But, after all, the canoe did not come 
straight to the island. The nearer it ap 
proached the plainer to be seen it was that 
it would miss even the inward tug of the 

irf. Once that was certain a grin twisted 
Bill Saxton’s cracked lips. He could figure 
for himself what the outcome would be 
Now, ye swine!” he jeered; “you, 

t’ swim fer it or am 1?’ 

Willem g 

“T cannot swim!” he exclaimed piteously. 

I car D’ye reckon I'll come back 











‘The hi if-caste’s lips moved, but no sound 


came f ti The driller was already knee 
He turned 

*“Reckon I'll come back t’ go with ye t’ 
Pasir Putih? Or do ye figure I'll jest paddle 


deep in the wate 


off t’ British territory He s Saw Wille m 
ise the revolver **Go ahead an’ shoot! 
he taunted f ye’re sure | cats come 


back.”” He could read the agony in th 
half-caste’s eyes, and then the gun hand fell 

Bill turned and dived into a comber 
Th ere Was no bracing coolr 1ess to this water 
it was like the Gulf of Mexico off Galvestor 
came unconsciou into the Americar 
mind. Arm over arm—arm over arm; h¢ 
had a good hundred and fifty yards to g 
and only that desperate cor vulv strengt! 
born of sheer necessity to propel him 

He could never make it! Desperate as it 
was, that strength was not limitless. Time 
and again it seemed to the gasping n 
that the next torturing stroke mu 
last sut somehow, each crisis led 
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inevitably to the one following. Bi!l felt 
himself growing numb 

Torture—vertigo— nausea he almost 
prayed for a shark to take him. And then 
his outflung hand hit the side of the canoe. 

Somehow he pulled himself into it; and 
swooned. He must have swooned, for tn 
island was a quarter of a mile away when he 
raised his head to look. Willem stood like a 
stone image on the rocky beach 

Twenty miles to land! About nineteer 
too far. Lucky, even, if he c« uuld get back 
to the island. But he had to try, had t« 
make a start; and for that 
along the bottom of the canoe for a paddle 











’ 
urpose looked 


He found ons And fastened to it with a 
flexible strip of bamboo were three ripe co 
or ‘ 


> 


Like a madman Bill tore at them. His 
fingers encountered a splinter of wood in 
the bottom of the canoe; he poked it sav 
agely into the eyes of one of the : 
drank; and drinking, he was able to 
view the situation in a remarkably different 
ght. Bill even had a laugh for himself 

len minutes of slow paddling brought 
him back to within hailing distance of the 
beach He Kept clear of the surf, so that 
Willem would gain nothing if it came to 
shooting 

“Hey, Sleuth!”’ he called; and held up 
his treasures. ‘‘Coconuts! Want t’ come 
aboard? 

He saw Willem stagger into the surf until 
the waves swirled around his waist. There 
the man stopped. He held out beseeching 
arms to Bill Saxton; but his right hand still 
ret 1ined its grip on Bill’s revolver 

‘Throw the gun away, then,”’ Bill com- 
manded. He figured that from then on he 
would be able to protect himself with the 
paddle. Of course the revolver would be 
more to his liking; and he could bargain for 
it But no; better take no chances of 
treachery. ‘‘ Throw it away 1e repeated 
‘Throw it in deep water, an’ so I c’nsee it!” 

Willem stood motionless The driller 
could not see the expression or the half 














caste’s face; but he grinned at his concep 
tion of it 

“T'll give ye jest one minute!” was his 
final definite ultimatum 

Poor Willem surrendered. The revol 
flew end over end through the air t 
the watching driller; landed with a opin 
in the water. Two minutes later Wi 
his thirsty lips to the gouged-out 
coconut. Then he slumped into the 
tom of the canoe 

Bill tarted paddl ng steadily toward 
British territory. Sitting, he was, on the 
top of the world! It took some doing to get 
the best of Bill Saxton! 
time before he got around to noticing his 





So it was a lor g 


companion. Then it struck him as strange 
that Willem had not brightened up consid 
erably after his refreshing draught Ir 
stead, he saw Willem’ s shoulders heave up 
and down; looked closer and knew that the 
man Was sobbing 

‘What's eatin’ ye I le! ded 
urprised 

Willem did not raise | head 

*Y’ ain't afraid o’ me, are i wont 
hurt ye, Sleuth!” 

“Tt is not dat. It lat | t | n 
you back to Pasir Putil 

Bill uttered a mirthful de t sug! 

“VYe're whistlin’ right ye can’t! he 
agreed. “Ye've got a fat cha ! pped 
up on your first bad or ff 

aly Setter lu ext time! 

‘I lose de reward ’’—misera! 

‘Reward! Fer me?” Bill grinned for 
happiness to think he had beer nore 

“Five hundred guiden,’’ W fled 


‘for my sister 
afresh, silent! 





And Bill wa lent Marie ‘ the poor 
kid! Of course he ild t help her now 
but if things had bee differe if he had 
not got himsell into not wats ind heer 
forced to light out e would have me 
icTo . ! A i ill t i r 
ttle we ‘ that F 
moment t g 1 } " ] ed 
her better t 2 é her 
ne W t I 
i He j 

! ‘ Five i 
i A ‘ ‘ get 
tf 
‘ A ¥ r t? ’ 

é I 1 himself i what 
M sa A Or 1dide he 
ing the paaat l t Willer r 
Get t’ wor " he or ed 
tured Get uj Head he i ve 
want t’ go; but if | f I t 
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Veterans of Service 


HE Stewart Vacuum Tank and the 
Stewart Speedometer have successfully 
gone through the hardest tests that could 
be conceived for automotive equipment. 


Through all conditions of driving, through 
: all extremes of weather, they have ren- 
s | dered satisfactory service for years on 88% 
’ of standard make cars. 
LEWD Aly VACUUM GASOLINE SYSTEM 
a (9) Car buyers can feel more satisfied regard- 
ing the quality of a car after assuring 
themselves that it is equipped with the 
Stewart Vacuum Tank and the Stewart or 
Warner Speedometer. 


Leaders in the field. Veterans of service. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
CHICAGO - U.S.A. 
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On the opposite page 


the complete line of Stewart- 
Warner Custombilt Acces- 
sories are shown. 
All Stewart Products are of 
the same high quality in ma- 
terials and workmanship as 
: ; the Stewart Vacuum Tank 
The Slewnil Vacuum Yank and Stewart Speedometer. 
eatnatns ttemecttneeat Look for the name Stewart 
when buying accessories. It 
is a standard of quality. 


CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 
USED ON oa MILLION: CARS © 
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Windshield 
Wiper 


Electrically Operated 


The Stewart cleans the windshield 
with clock-like 


not slow down when you speed up 


regularity and does 


the car, because it does not depend 
upon the engine for its motive power 


Always on the job when you need it 
e- « 

Price, $7.50 

(Western price, $7.7 
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for 
Ford 


i ™ 
Cars 

A new feature with this 
Stewart Speedometer is 
a metal plate which is 
hinged to the speedo 
meter. This plate tells 
where to lubricate the 
car, when colored num- 
erals turn up in the mile 
age dial. 


The Stewart Speedo 


~—meter also registers your 


speed and enables you 
to avoid arrest and costly 
fines. 

Price, complete $15.00 


(Western price $15.50) 
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DBlewawW Shock Absor! | 
+L . > 
onock AbDsorver 
A new Stewart Product. Gives real riding comfort. No 
strap wear and breakage from friction as there is no fri 
tion on the strap 
Will give satisfactory service for thousands of miles with | 
out need for adjustment. | 
Set of four, $30.00 
Set of two, $15.00 | / 


(Western prices $31.00 and $ 
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f DBlewaw Searchlights 
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¥ A handy little searchlight | 
that can be turned in any 

direction to light the road, | 

\ to read road signs, or to } 


be used as a trouble light | 
¥ | Price, $4.00 A 





A miniature, drum-shaped 
searchlight with rear vision 
mirror set in back. Turns in 


any direction 


De Luxe model, in nickel 
and black, $9.00 


Standard model, all black, 
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Heater 


Quick heat is the big feature of the Steveart 
Heater. Before you know it, the car interior 


is warm and cory 


Even a curtained open car 
able with a Stewart Heater 


becomes comfort 


The amount of 


heat can be regulated from a dash control 
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Blewaw Mirror 


This beautiful high-grade mirror car 
either side to give a clear view of the 

watch rear traffic without tur gt 
motorist should be without 


For closed or open cars 


DBlewawb 


A motor-operated horn with a 
loud, full lunged warning note 
that gets the right of way 
. ae 
Price, $5.00 
(Western price $5 


cpa 
#1 

_- 
be tipped up, down 

rear. It enables the driver 
is head, A safety ce 


nplete, $ 


Horn 








PRICES 








De Luxe, Model, nickel finish, $23.00 
Black finish, $21.00 


(Western prices $3.0 


additional) 


Standard Model, nickel finish, $20.00 


Medium v 


weight 
Black finish, $18.00 


>, Western prices $ 


) additional 


The double rails across entire front and rear of car give 10¢ 
to car and passengers. 


DE LUXE MODEI 


va) 


protection 


The Stewart is built of highest grade material and correctly designed to 
absorb the most severe 


slows 


Look for the red Stewart name-plate and avoid imitations. 

















CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 


USED ON 9 MILLION CARS 


Look for the Red lag 
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the YadyumCleaner 


with the YAC-MOP 
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For All Housecleaning 


HE light weight, depend- 
& able Sweeper- Vac not only 
thoroughly cleans all grades of 
rugs but, with its efficient at- 
tachments and exclusive Vac- 
Mop, cleansall furnishings and 
bare floors as well, 

SWEEP with this all-purpose 
cleaner which combines both 
accepted cleaning principles. 
Fordust, thread and imbedded 
dirt, it cleans by the ideal com- 
bination of gentle sweeping 

driven brush plus 
powerful suction. If desired, 
turn the lever, and clean by 
powerful suction alone. 

VAC with the Sweeper-Vae at- 
tachments, cleaning quickly 
and easily mattresses, out-of- 
reach places, and all furnish- 
ings. 

MOP with the Vac-Mop, an ex- 
clusive feature.of the Sweeper- 
Vaewhichsuctioncleanshard- 
wood floors and linoleum. All 
lire and lintare carried by suc- 
tion into a non-spill dust bag. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


< Worcester, Mass. 


motor 





en 





PNEUVAC COMPANY 

164 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Kindlysend, without obligation, your 
booklet describing the two-in-one 
Sweeper- Vac and its wonderful Vac 
Mop 
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Al 


another was revealed. Ten minutes before, 
a priest and twenty words on the folded 
paper treasured upon her breast had trans- 
figured it. And the priest had called her 
Mrs. Scarron! 

Beside her, and a little in front, Scarron 
straddled his lean donkey, with his feet all 
but dragging on the ground. With his mon- 
ocle, his pith helmet, his crumpled white 
clothes and his general air and attitude of a 
superiority to “this rotten hole’’ he might 
but not her—as 
He turned his 


have struck an observer 
a sort of vulgarized Quixote. 
head 

“Let’s push on, old girl,”’ he urged. 
“That wine—it was stuff you could mark 
linen with! I want a drink.” 

“Yes, Clive,” agreed Ana at once. She 
drummed with her heels on the framework 
of her donkey. “‘ You go up to Mauser’s to- 
night, Clive?” she asked after a pause. 

He laughed shortly. 

**S’pose so,”” he answered. 
idea?”’ 

Ana did not answer at once, and when 
she did it was not directly to the point 

“Very hot today,” she said at last. “Of 
course you are thirsty. I am silly girl to 
forget, but you marry me all the same. | 
am bad girl to forget. Clive, you cross at 
me?” 

He turned again. There must have been 
a day when he had been a handsome tall 
boy, carrying a high head, with possibili- 
ties of honor and valiant endeavor. A re- 
flection of that day glimmered in him yet at 
moments; it glimmered now. 

“Silly little ass!’’ he replied 

And Ana bowed her head in pride and 
thanksgiving that her husband, her own tall 
man, should use her thus lovingly and fa 
miliarly. He, still looking, thought she was 
laughing quietly. He was wrong; she was 
praying! 

It was nearing daylight the following 
morning when he returned, with the assist 
ance of two Kafirs, to Ana’s kya, her white, 
one-storied, cube-shaped house which was 
to be henceforth their home. His wife and 
all her household—-Dona Ana da Gruzy 
Mendoza had quite a household, black, sad 
dle colored and pale lemon—were waiting 
up for him. With extreme decorum, under 
the eye of the mistress of the house, he 
was lifted to his bed; there was lacking 
no respectful observance, no punctilio of 
deference; and finally he was left in his cool 
stone-floored chamber, slumbering unbeau- 
tifully, alone—save for his wife 

The last of them slunk out, leaving her 
sitting on the red chest beside the bed, her 
great scarlet shaw] with its heavy fringe of 
bullion so cast that it covered her hair and 
hid the face she bent upon the poor wretched 
face upon the pillow. She was sixteen and 
would be an old woman when she was 
twenty-six; so since she had to suffer a 
whole lifetime in ten years, perhaps it was 
well she should learn early to suffer. 

There is none to tell whether she kept un- 
changed that posture till, at noonday, he 
stirred, groaned and greeted the day with 
a curse, but it was so that he saw her when 
he turned, 

“Hullo!” he 
head!” 

“Bad head?” she asked quietly 

“Awful!” he answered. “And my mouth! 
Like “4 

He described it vividly She nodded, 
never taking her eyes from his face. 

“You want drink?” she asked. 

He drew in his breath. 

“Bless your little heart!’’ he murmured, 
and closed his aching eyes. ‘‘You’re not 
such a fool as you look!” 

He heard her quiet littie chuckle of happy 
laughter and felt her cool lips touch his fore- 
head. Then there was the patter of her high 
heels of ceremony as she went forth to bring 
him his drink. 

And thus the routine of life established 
itself. Scarron loafed and drank and Ana 
served him. Each month the river steamers 
that connected with the mail boats at 
Chinde brought him an envelope containing 
a piece of bank paper which he cashed at 
Mauser’s, an establishment that comprised 
under one roof and over one counter a bank, 
a bar and a store. He had come to Tete 
nearly three years before, with about a ton 
of superlative kit and a magnificent battery 
of guns, and had explained himself by say- 
ing that he had come to look for big game. 
Beyond that he had given no explanations. 
Commonly the remittance men who came 


“What's the 


said hoarsely “Oh, my 
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to Mauser’s explained too much; Scarron 
told nothing. He had done no shooting 
and no traveling. His marriage with Ana 
had been his first achievement of note. 

Time is only the distance between one 
event and another; if nothing happens, 
there is no time. And nothing whatever 
happened outside of the sloppy routine of 
their slipshod lives till that other day — it 
was actually five months after their 
marriage—when the stern-wheeled river 
steamer came to a stand upon the mud be- 
low the dreary, haggard town, spilled forth 
its multicolored passengers, its handful of 
freight and its sparse mail, and Scarron 
came running home through the man-killing 
heat with his open letter in his hands. He 
came pounding in through the gateway to 
the tiny courtyard at the heart of the house. 

“Ana!” he was bleating. ‘‘Ana!” 

She appeared forthwith, barefooted, in 
chemise and petticoat. He was standing on 
the stamped earth floor of the courtyard, 
staggering where he stood and dumbly way 
ing the sheets of the letter at her. For all 
his haste and effort his face was pale save 
for wrongly placed blotches of strong color 

le was drenched with sweat so that his 
clothes stuck to him. 

“Clive!” she answered in swift alarm, 
and sprang towards him just too late to 
catch him ere he fell full length upon his 
face. Her cry brought forth the servants in 
a pack 

It was a long ugly faint, very like death 
itself for a while; but there were two wise 
old negro women in the household who had 
seen silly white men run about in the sun 
and get what was coming to them before 
They propped his feet up on pillows and 
bathed him with hot water here and cold 
water there; they recited charms over him 
and bit his ears. And after a while he sighed 
deeply and looked up with eyes that saw. 
Then he was carried in and laid upon his 
bed. Ana cieared the room. 

setter, Clive?”’ She was kneeling at 
the side of their great low bed. “Oh, Clive, 
you frighten me! Why you go run about 
such a way in the sun, big clever man like 
you? What’s a matter, Clive?” 

He was staring at her; his face was back 
to its normal color; it was intent with con- 
sideration and device. 

“That letter,” he said. ‘Where is it?” 

He took it from her. She saw typewrit 
ten sheets, three or four of them, and a sheet 
of the stamped bank paper that came every 
month. For a while he scanned them, and 
ashe read she could hear his breath quicken. 
Presently he laid them down on the side far- 
thest from her and turned his eyes on her 
again. 

“T know you can read,”’ he said. ‘They 
taught you that in that mission school. Did 
you read this?”’ 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“No, Clive,”’ she answered. 
‘im yet.” 

She was frank and obviously truthful. He 
looked at her and made sure before he went 
on. 

“You mustn't read it at all,”’ he said at 
last. She nodded acquiescently. ‘‘I don’t 
know if you'll understand, but it’s a—a 
family secret. My family, you see. Some- 
thing has happened; | can't tell you about 
it; but it’s something very-—er— very queer, 
and I've got to go home at once.” 

She nodded. 

Ver’ well, Clive. We go home at once. 
‘Ow many servdo we take?"’ 

He swore and rose on an elbow. Upon 
that, she understood; he need have said 
nothing more; but like a furious assassin 
who strikes and strikes again at the victim 
he has killed, he had to go on talking. 

“Listen!” he cried. “I’ve got to go home 
not you! I’ve told you it’s a family secret, 
and it’s my family. What's it got to do 
with you? You'll stay here —d’you under- 
stand? an’ wait—wait for me! That's all 
you've got to do, an’ you damn well do it. 
I'll leave you’’—he fumbled for the bank 
paper and found it—‘‘I’ll leave you all you 
want in the way of money. You can have 
anything you like—and I'll send you more. 
So don’t let’s have any trouble.” 

She smiled. 

“Go!” she said. Fam'ly secret? All 
right, Clive. But I got fam'ly secret too. 
Wonderful secret; you like ’im. S’pose I 
tell you my fam’ly secret, you tell me yours 
yes?” 

He stared at her, defensive, hostile. He 
might have read her fam’ly secret there and 


“T not read 


then, in the soft stars of her eyes, in the very 
tender shine of her face, without further 
words from her. 

But he missed his cue. 

“Oh, damn your family!”’ he said. “I’m 
goin’ to get up.” 

“Poor Clive!” was all her answer as she 
moved to make way for him. 

He was at least as good as his word re 
garding the money he left with her. The 
bank paper had been of noble proportions; 
it had nearly cleaned Mauser’s out to cash 
it. Hundreds of thousands upon hundreds 
of thousands of reis, in notes of denomina- 
tions that read like astronomical calcula- 
tions, were piled on the counterpane of the 
bed next morning before Ana’s eyes. Ac- 
tually it takes twenty reis to make an 
English penny or two American cents. 

“Enough,” she said, halfway through the 
counting. 

“No,” he grinned; 
can’t explain. It’s a family secret 
don’t understand. There’s plenty.” 

So she smiled and let him go on, for she 
did understand. There was no silly conven- 
tion of secrecy and privacy about Ana; she 
had no more honor than any other loving 
woman; when she was hungry she fed and 
when she was curious she pried. While he 
slept that night she had taken the letter 
from his pocket and read it. 

For an hour she had studied it, puzzled 
overmuch—for the awful English of the 
careful family lawyer is not included in the 
curriculum of a mission school—but she 
had learned her real name. It wasn’t Mrs 
Scarron. 

He had the sense or the compunction to 
speak to her affectionately next morning. 
The steamer was waiting, so he slapped her 
cheerily on the nape of the neck and kissed 
her. , 
“Don’t know how long it’ll be,”’ he said 
lightly. ‘‘You’ll get the cash, though 
regular-—every month. Cheer up, you dear 
little idiot!’ 

He had his instant reward. 
him with both hands. 

“Clive, my ’usband—my dear ‘usband. 
send down your ear! I tell you my fam'ly 
secret!” 

They were in the courtyard. The boys 
had gone on with his baggage; the other 
servants were banished; they were alone. 
She whispered and stood back. 

“You're sure?” 

She nodded 

He joined his hands behind his back and 
walked away from her. Twice he paced the 
little space of the tiny court. 

“*Look here!’”’ He was facing her. It 
was plain he must have been a decent fel- 
low once; if he could have kept up that tone 
and fulfilled that impulse he would have 
been one still. ‘‘Look here! I won’t go!” 

“Clive!” 

“T’ll stay, Ana. My poor littie darling! 
I never guessed. I'll dg 

That's the stuff to give "em—-if they are 
as good as she was and you are as rotten as 
he! Her arms wrapped him; her face was 
on his bosom; her happy, grateful soul 
spilled itself in sobs. 

“Clive! You go! 


“it's not enough. I 


You 


She clung to 


You go! Oh, I am 
bad girl! Clive, you go! I don’ keep you! 
| don’ let you stay jus’ for me—bad girl 
like me! I love you such lots, I nearly die 
You go, Clive. But, Clive, some day you 
come back—yes? Come back to— us?” 

It shook him; weeds are easily shaken. 

“By God, I'll come!”’ he swore. As Vol- 
taire omitted to say, if there wasn’t a God 
to forswear by we'd have to invent one. 

The money came regularly and, by the 
standards of Tete, lavishly. The baby was 
born in seven months, a tiny boy, and a 
month later it died. It died at about six 
o'clock in the evening, and at nine that 
night Tete, which never saw anything more 
lively than a native war, a plague or a 
murder, had a genuine thrill. 

Mauser’s big room was full. Riverlands, 
for instance, was in from the unmapped 
northern gold country in which he was the 
only specialist. Kirby Jones, originally of 
Kentucky, was there too. Gorilla Jones 
was his local name. It had reference to his 
strength, not his manners, which were al 
most oppressively perfect. And there were 
Parson Andrews and Dirty Dick and others, 
besides a black-and-tan medley of no- 
accounts. A boozing ken for boozers, an inn 
for travelers, a rendezvous for the real men 
whose beat extended from the Congo to 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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The Universal Motor—Now Scientifically Refined 


Which type oft motor 1s the Kou and brought if up to tl 


most popular! vel of the 

The + Hinder motor ot 
course ! And We beheve tw to 
be the most economical, most 
practical. 

There are probably ten time 
as many Fours made as _ all 
other types combined 

In Europe, where virtually 
all cars are high priced unit 
practically every maker 
adheres to the efhicient Four 


Rollin White has simply 


taken the fundamentally sound 


THE ROLLIN MOTORS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Tons of lead roll along 
every avenue 


4 


OW much lead is in your auto- 
mobile? In all the new motor 
vehicles built in a year, there 


are about 109,234,000 pounds of lead. 
‘Today, in company with steel, glass, 
nickel, tin, copper, aluminum, leather, 
and rubber in millions of motor cars, 
lead is inseparably linked with the social 
and industrial life of the nation. It is 
helping to carry approximately 7,500, 
000,000 
plains and mountains, through cities 
Lead is in the track that 


distributes the necessities and luxuries 


pussenpers every year over 


and villages. 
of life to you and your friends. 


Where the lead is 


Without leaving his seat the modern car 
owner turns a switch, and electric lights 
flood the dark road before him. He turns 
another button, presses a pedal, and his 
powerful motor hums merrily beneath 
the hood in front of him 

In making possible this picture, man 
the aid of lead. The 
that provides electric 


has called upon 
storage battery 
power for automobile lights, starter, and 
ignition is mostly lead. It consists of 
lead plates, every other one covered with 
litharge and the rest with red-lead. Both 
litharge and red-lead are obtained from 
metallic lead. The plates are in hard 
rubber containers that have lead in them. 

This use of lead in connection with 
more than 13,000,000 automobiles and 
trucks in operation today gives you an 
idea of the amount of lead the automo 
bile manufacturer puts into his product. 
While this use accounts for the most of 
the large tonnage of lead used in the 
automobile industry, it is not the only 
of lead. 


Putting lead to work 


Us¢ 


The next time you step into an automo- 
bile, remember that if it were not for 
. lead-tin solder, the seams of the gasoline 
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tank would leak. The same kind of 
solder seals the radiator that helps to 
keep your engine cool and holds in place 
the windings of wire in the generator 
that charges the lead storage battery. 
Every time you turn a hard-rubber 
switch button on your instrument board 
you are touching something that con 
tains lead. When you adjust the mass 


of wiring about your motor, fingers 
grasp its soft rubber insulation, which 


also has lead in it. The rubber tires, 


e switch,a 
nnects the current from 
aa storage battery with th 
ignition and starting systems 


rubber top, and the rubber mat on the 
car step contain lead. The electric light 
Ground 
coats of hand-painted cars and light 


bulbs are made of lead glass. 


colored finishing coats are sometimes 
white-lead. 

Besides the lead that the car manu- 
facturer uses in giving you a completed 
automobile or truck, we must add the 
amount of this metal which helps to re 
fine the gasoline that feeds the engine. 
Litharge helps to produce more than 
$,500,000,000 gallons of gasoline for the 
yearly consumption of motorists in this 
country. 


Where you find the most lead 


()* even greater importance, so far 
as tonnage goes, than the use of 
lead by the automobile manufacturer is 
the lead that you use in general painting. 


NATIONAL 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 181 State St.; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St 


820 West Superior Ave.; 


In one year approximately 350,000,000 
pounds of white-lead are used on surfaces 
such as wood. For protection against the 
ravages of rust nearly 20,000,000 pounds 
of red-lead are applied to metal surfaces 
annually. 

That record reflects the awakening of 
property owners to the necessity of paint 
protection. More of these owners than 
ever before believe today in the truth of 
the phrase, “Save the surface and you 
save all.” And they are 
white-lead and 
lead paint to prevent 


relying on 
rface and 

*cowe the surtace an 

Sou save all” Bag » Mermed 


the 


red 


decay eating into the 
surface and perhaps destroying 


entire building. 


Pri duce rs of li ad products 


Dutch 
the pure white-lead made and sold by 


Boy white-lead is the name of 


National Lead Company. On every keg 
of Dutch Boy white-lead is reproduced 
the picture of the Dutch Boy Painter 
shown below. This trade-mark guaran- 
tees a product of the highest quality. 

Dutch Boy products also include red 
lead, linseed oil, flatting oil, babbitt 
metals, and solder. 

National Lead Company also makes 
lead products for practically every pur 
pose to which lead can be put in art, in- 
dustry, and daily life. If you want infor- 
mation regarding any particular use of 
lead, 

If you wish to read further about this 
wonder metal, we can tell you of a num- 


write to us. 


ber of interesting books on the subject. 
The latest and probably 
the most complete story 
of lead and its many uses 
is “Lead, the Precious 
Metal,” published by the 
Century Company, New 
York. If youare unable to 
get it at your bookstore, 
write us or the publishers. 


LEAD COMPANY 


Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 


Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 


Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 


485 California St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 487 Chestnut St. 
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Mozambique. Oil lamps that flared and 
stank, whisky that would blister the enamel 
off a stove, company--leaving out a few 
{ that would be blackballed for admission to 

hell. That was Mauser’s 
It was all in full blast. Riverlands and 
Gorilla Jones were in respectable seclusion 
at the corner of the bar, the rest were in 
the usual huddle, when the doors slammed 
i open with a crash. Most turned to see who 
entered so emphatically. Into the clear 
space at the entry came Ana 
i Her gold-fringed shaw! draped her from 








j neck to knee; she had come forth clad in 
Is state But the arms she stretched before 
j her were bare, slender, gold-tinted with 


sun; and in each of her hands was clutched 

: a rainbow-tinted bunch of paper money. 
Her great eyes blazed; her face was white 
as paper. All stared and there fell a silence 
“Yes!’’ she cried suddenly. ‘“*Today my 
baby go an’ die! Never my tall young 
I man don’ go come to Mauser’s an’ say, 
‘Have a drink!’ Never he don’ come and 

say”’ he cast her eyes round, and they 

blank as lamps—‘‘an’ say, ‘River 
lands, what you ‘ave But w’en he should 

come ah, you take off your hats, you 

stand up! Yes! But now he never come 

j Me, his mother, I come for my tall young 





' were 














} man! Drink wit’ ’im now! 
\ She held forth the many-colored bank 
{ note Somebody laughed, and there was a 
t I among the table 
Sti Kirby Jones, of Kentucky, and Riverlands 
} moved down towards her, Jones leading 
\ | Both were tall, brown, middle aged men 
quiet, responsible and long in the country 
} All English-speaking countries breed that 
s 
i 
' irprised at her, because I’ve given up 
being irp ed at women 
She had Suite 107 on C Deck, and Spooky 
Simms and I were her room stewards — we 
{ hared that series—so that I knew as much 
about her as anybody. She was a gold 
\ and-tortoise-shell lady and had more junk 
| n her dressing table than anybody I’ve 
known. Silver and glass and framed photo 
P graphs and manicure sets, and all her 
\ , things were in silk embroidered with ros¢ 
| buds and bluebirds. A lady. From what 
‘ ' he told me, she was traveling for a big 
woman’s outfitters’ in Chicago. She had to 
go backward and forward to London and 
' Par to see new designs, and by the way 
| she traveled it looked as if no expenses were 
pared. I’m not saying anything against 
‘ her, because she was a swell dresser and 
took } to make ready. Nowadays it is 
f ever ambition to be mistaken for a 
> ucee chorus girl 
As a looker, Miss Lydia Penn was in the 
' de luxe cla I’ve never been a good hand 
j at de bing women and have got in bad 
} at home often and often, owing to my not 
being able to say what women are wearing 


looked 
brought 


Penn was easy 


and how they 


especially film stars 
home But this Mis 
She had golden hair, just 
igh to be genuine, and a complexion 
like a bal Her eyebrows were dark and 
so were her eyelashes black and long I 

don’t remember what her mouth 

It must have good or I should 


certainiyv nice 


at wey 


dull eno 


was like 
been have 
looking 


l don’t mean that | 


noticed it sne was 


| admire pretty girl 








fall in love with them. Stewards don’t fall 

\ in love they get married betwe 1 trips and 

, better acquainted when the ship’s tn dry 

) dock But, if I was a young man with 

( plenty of money and enough education to 

I pass across the line of talk she’d require, 
houldn’t have gone further than Mi 


\ \F But she wasn’t everybody’s woman, 
' being a little too clever to suit the average 
j young business man. She didn’t talk poetry 

‘ ; or any of that slush, and the only book 


she 
eV library was the 
{ Manchester Chamber of Commerce Y early 

Review of the Textile Trade If there 
’ was anything about that I didn’t 


notice it 


ver got out of the ship’s 





} 
ove in 







; The day before we made Nantucket 
Lightship, Spooky Simms came to me just 
t as I was going off watch 
{i ‘Remember me telling you about Holl 
: ing?” he said 
Asa matter of fact, I'd forgotten all about 
the matter 
He on board—saw him last night a 
plain as you -if it’s possible, plainer. He 
was leaning up against Number 7 Boat 
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Riverlands, the Riverland 


with him It is needful t ee all 


good sour stuff; it’s of all 
you find it everywhere 


izes and shapes gentle 


and you know it by | strated 















the taste, for it is the salt of the that 
“Ah, Gorilla!”’ cried Wil And Ana again in her cube Shaped 
yes?”’ house, wit! ind her heart empty 
ill?’ answered Kirby Jones. ‘‘Standir the money rolling in regula el \ 
and with my hat off. An’ so will every and time standing still 
da—I mean, every single man here, ma’am But she had read the letter, remember! 
But say, you don’t want all this money She knew the family secret, and she knew 
This’ll be enough. Your fine young feller her name. She knew! 
wouldn’t come here an’ blow in all this So she showed no surprise when Mr 
dough on a bunct o’ toughs an’ greasers like Wilberforce, of Messrs. Wilberfores Ie 
you got here. No, ma’an rhis here’ll fix ni lampson & Wi force, of | ( 
it just the way he'd like it. I'll do this for Inn Fields, arrayed in te samite, myst 
you an’ Riverlands’ll take you back to your wonderful, turned up one morning to tell 
house. Riverlands!’ her who she was. The firm had judged it 
‘Come, Ana,”’ said the tall gentle River best to send out a partner to find the fact 


Mr. Wilberforce was an Oxford man, and at 
first she hada little difficulty in understand 


lands, and touched her elbow 
Kirby Jones made a sig 


she passed out 





while every man stood and bared his head ing his English. He was polite as an under 
To get the true quality of Tete it is need taker is polite—frightfully polite 

ful to visualize that funer: 1 the following “Sympathy” was one of his word 

morning, the robed priest with his little ‘‘Profound regrets,” “his late lordshiy 

robed negro acolytes leading; the grave “reguiarize the situatior mportant 

escort of six big men; and behind the priest, heritance,”’ were other 

Ana, all in white, carrying the little body Ana slashed the knot asunder wit! ‘ 

in her arms, wrapped for a winding sheet in questior 

the great gold-fringed shawl. Then the ‘Clive is dead?” 

grave under a great wind-swayed palm, Mr. Wilberforce bowed his head 

the priest’s voice, the bent heads, the ‘Yes,’ he breathed A ve He 





loin-clothed negro gravediggers in the bac} isin s de 

ground, the white-clad, gold-braided Portu I n Ana calmly 
guese civil officer smoking a_ cigarette ‘Me, I read all that long letter. I knowa 
throughout to demonstrate the fact that he the time An’ now he lead an’ send me 
was a professed atheist; and little Ana lay no more the money? You come for tell me 


ing the shawl-clad body on the earth and that? Becos, if my ( e dead, my dear 
tucking in the edges that it might be warm ‘usband, you think | care a damn about the 
And afterwards, Kirby Jones,of Kentucky money? Clive, he marry me; my ‘usband 


crying like a child, and the my man! Oh, ‘el 


ground a Mr. Wilberforce was profoundly shocked 


THE GHOST OF JOHN HOLLING 


Continued from Page 21 


Why I car ( 


trouble!’ 


Gorilla Jones 


civil officer screaming from the 





looking white 


see him now! 


and ill. Plair oher 


There will be 


must have 


Charley, because thatsame 






































And he was right. Mr. Alex McLeod, of room waiter told me that Charley ha 
Los Angeles, took his bag from the pur , caught an English member of Pa iment 
safe that night to save himself trouble first for a thousand dollars over a two-handed 
thing in the morning. He locked the bag game that this bird was trying to teach hir 
in a big trunk and locked the door of } We got to Cherbourg that trip ear 
( n and wanted to give the key to Spool the morni and I had to go down t } 
who was |} teward But Spooky wa up the lady baggage, because she wa 
dead scared hound for Paris. She was kneeling on th 

‘No, sir; you'd better keep it And if fa, looking out of the porthole at Che 
you'll allow me to say so houldn’t hbourg, which is about the same 1 g 
leave any valuables lying t tonight if that she was looking at nothing, for Cher 
I was you.” bourg is just a place where the sea sto] 1 

he said in my hearing land begir 

When Mr. McLeod went to } bag the **Oh, steward,” she said, turning round 
next morning, three thousand dol ind a do you know if Mr. Pole is going ashore 
gold watch and chain were g He wasn't certain last night.’’ 

“ Holling!” said Spooky, ar ou couldn't N n I rid ot unle he 
budge him. He was one of those thin, bald going ashore in his pajan Che tende 
men that never change their opinio: oming alongside, and when I went into } 

The central office people nvestigated the il just vy he wa Peep 
case, but that’s where it ended he looked ve thoughtful at th 

It wasn’t much of a ¢ cidence that Thank i he id,andt twa 
Miss Penn and Charley were or tne ! D she went ff it tl ter t il | tr e tne 
when it turned round. Charley was or ual souve he w the voma 
business and so was she I to I met that tipped honest 
gether lots of times, and once he wl Phere wa me delay after the tends 
with her and stood outside her t eft, and I wondered wt t | heard t 
she dug up some photographs of the Sout! certain English marquis who was traveling 
Sea Islands with us had d ered that ! Wile jewe 

Charley's side partner was a fellow named ise had been lifted in the ht anda t 
( oner a little fellow w re bigvest twent tl isand | ind wort! i pea 
hands I’ve ever seen. The iy he yuuld = had bee iker It wasn't found out unt 
palm a whole pack and ht a ett fter the tender reached shore, though we 
with the hand they were palmed vithout i t he pa ! ‘ I t 
tne harpest pair of eye potting \ touches port 
quiet litthke workman with a home in White It is very unpleasant for everybody whe 
Plains and mad on photography. The a cning like that happer because tne I { 
erook I ever met that had a hobl ‘ person to be ispected the bedr 
couldn t be arrested lor teward After that Is} ! a ert 

One morning I took Cohe n |} {Te the deck i ind work ts way r t 
and fruit, and I thought he eeping the passenge 
but ist as I was going awa he turned ihe cn teward sent for all the 
round men and he talked straight 

Felix,’’ he said who that ame “What uli UF talk of Hol rsqgi t 
the private suite?’’ She traveled that wa ne sald, extremely unpleasant I want t 

I told him as much as I thought necessar tell you that the place where H ng’s gone 

‘She’s got Charley going wn f t n ‘ especia paper ! ‘ would be 
third time,” he said, worried and he no sort of use at al » we can rule sp 
side-stepping busine We're eight hur out entire Now, Spook et’s hear what 
dred dollars bad this trip unl mebod 1U Saw 
comes and pushes a roll I I i I saw a man go down the alleyw 
and that only happens in drear toward Lord Crethboroug}! te 

We t uur funeral, Mr. ¢ ( aid, “and I turned bach ed hir 
I said When I got into the alle , 

‘And I buried ea ( hody there I tried the door of | 

Pell me is t imy ‘ 1 it wa ked 1 | ‘ 
of Charley iship opened the d | 

“Not at present so far a know 1 what I wanted. TI Wid 
told him. “*Why don’t you ask hi t m ind | ( 

‘I’ve asked him,” he said ind tt out my word 
asked to the fire for doing it. This is my “What made you think it isaygl 
last trip, Felix make a fuss of me! asked tne chiel steward 









Oh, Lady Steyning he began, and 
paused Ana was sn er |} ds to her 
bosom, her eves half closed. She had been 


called 





He decided to be businesslike with thi 
fantastically beautiful savage tie wanted 
the certificate of her marriage, the birth 
certificate of her son. He contrived at last 
to shed his politeness and ask f hem 
nteiligently 

And again Ana smiled iney were 
deck chair in her courtyard; no gold 
fringed splendors wrapped her now Like 
him, she was allin white; but hers was the 








white of mourning 


She shook her head 





‘But since you have them Mr 
Wilberforce began to urge 

“No!” answered Ana Me I) got 
them. My tall young -my little baby got 


them.”’ 





die 
ne never 
wa i 
r ttle 


' m to 

the Lord 
hil 
whil 

| he 
the fact 


ning ind smiled 
** Because I saw | face it W H ny 
The chief steward thought for a long time 
‘There’ me thing you can bet o he's 
gone ashore at Cherbourg. That wh Was 
certainly made for ghost Go to your sta 





uu can when they arr t 
On the trip out, Miss Penn wa the 
passenger list, and the only per I wa 
eally glad was Coher Whe he wasn’ 
working l used to m™ ( ha mop 
ibout the alleywa where he hac 
been, loo gy sort of miserable i wus l 
that she'd made a hit. We ha 
either fact, what with the weat eing 
calm and the passengers gener t wa 
one ot the best t-and-back trips I've had 
We were lock for a fortnight re " y 
propelle 1 just before we ed | had 
a look at the chief steward ind ind 
I'd got M Penn agair ind ft te u 
truth I wasn’t sorry, although she wa 
rea } ! passenger 
I don’t think I've ever seen a man wh 
oked happier than Charl Pole whe } 
came on | 1. He t of fussed 
her like pet g, and for the re tl 
vage he went t of | ( ‘ 
tT t te 
I've neve ot i t Zo 
f¢ , , fe. Fe he ‘ 
to me eda l { ‘ | 
f this trip and take uy f 
He was pla r path 
the kind of patience that ge MI 
Cohe ! f { whe t 
ret the ard t i 
What | r 1 H my 
Charley ight ege ¢ 
Va ible t pre 
“Did | H i 
Did ! } : ! Iw ! 
mar the , j 
fact, | helps 
. . to « ‘ ! . 
nea H 
Have i 
{ } 
LA i gt 
] acy ( 
p " 
nt ' 
He's aboard gasp 
Continued on Page 116 
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The time to think about your battery is 
when you buy it. 

The more real thought you give it then, 
the less you’ll have to worry about it later. 

It’s the fellow that buys “any old battery” 
who sits by the roadside ten miles from 
nowhere and thinks and thinks . . . . 

Pick out a battery that has a world-wide 
reputation among motorists for long, 
dependable service and you can’t go far 
wrong. 

Any Exide owner will gladly tell you 
that Exide Batteries live a long time and 
give splendid, ample service during their 
entire life. 

The first cost of Exides is low—their last 
cost is kept remarkably low because of 
minimum repair bills and unexpected 
months of usefulness. They are truly 
economical. 

EXIDE PRICES are from $17.65 up, according to size 


and geographical location. You can get the right bat- 
tery for your car at a nearby Exide Service Station. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
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Do your battery thinking early 


FOR YOUR RADIO 


After you tune in some distant sta- 
tion, you want to get what you get 
with greatest clearness—and this 
meansa storage battery with uniform 
current. There is an Exide Radio 
Battery made for each type of tube 
—A batteries for 2-volt, 4-volt and 
6-volt tubes, and the 12-cell B bat 
tery. Exide Radio Batteries give 
uniform current over a long period 
of discharge and enable you to get 
the most out of your set. You can 
get an Exide at any Radio Dealer's 
or Exide Service Station. 








THE LONG-LIFE 

















BATTERY FOR YOUR 
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Continued from Page 113) 
There were thirty stewards in our quar 
‘ things they said to Spooky 
about Holling and him and everything were 
ing to hear 

‘“* He’s come on board,” said Spooky, very 
solemn. He sat on the edge of his bunk, his 
bald head shining in the bulkhead light, his 
hands trembling. ‘‘ You fellows don’t think 
as I think,” he said. “ You haven’t got my 
spiritual eyesight. You laugh at me when I 
tell you that I shall end my days in the 
poorhouse and my children will be selling 
matches, and you laugh at me when I tell 
you that Holling’s come aboard—but I 
know. I felt him!” 

When we got to New York the ship was 
held up for two hours in the Hudson whilst 
the police were at work, for a lady passen- 
ger’s diamond sunburst had disappeared 
between seven o'clock in the evening and 
the morning, and it was not 


ter and tne 


five o'clock in 
dis¢ overs d 

Miss Penn was a passenger on the home 
trip 

This time Charley wasn’t so attentive 
He didn't work, either; and Cohen, who was 
giving him his last chance, threw in his 
hand and spent his days counting the bits 
of gulf weed we passed. 

There’s one place on a ship for getting in 
formation, and that’s the boat deck after 
dark. Not that I ever spy on passengers 
I'd the action Sut when a man’s 
having a smoke between the boats, infor- 
mation naturally comes to him. 

It was the night we sighted England, and 
the Start Light was winking and blinking 
on the port bow, and I was up there having 
a few short pulls at a pipe when I heard 
Charley's voice. It wasn’t a pleasant kind 
of night. It was cold and drizzling, and 
they had the deck to themselves—he and 
Miss Penn 

He put down a mackintosh coat on one 
of the chairs and covered her with a rug 
he was carrying. I couldn’t see that, but 
| guessed what was happening 

‘You're landing at Cherbourg?” 
Charley 

‘said Miss Penn’s voice; and then, 

has been the matter with you all 


yer 


scorn 


asked 


3 voyage 

He didn’t answer at once. I could smell 
the scent of his Havana. He was thinking 
things over before he spoke 

‘You generally get off a boat pretty 
quick, don’t you?” he asked in his drawling 
voice 

“Why, yes,”’ she said 
in a hurry to get ashore 
that?” 

‘Il hope Holling’s ghost isn’t 
this trip,”’ he said 

| heard her gasp 

“What do you mean?” she asked 

And then he said, in a low voice, “I hope 
there'll be no sunbursts missing tomorrow 
If there are, there’s a tugful of police meet 
ing us twenty miles out of Cherbourg. | 
heard it coming through on the wireless 
tonight I can read Morse—and you'll 
have to be pretty quick to jump the boat 
this time.” 

It was such a long while before she an 
swered that I what had hap 
pened, and I heard her say, ‘I think we'll go 
down, shall we?”’ and then the creak of her 
chair as she got up. 


“I’m naturally 
Why do you say 


walking 


wondered 


EVENING POST 


When I 


and do 


I didn’t move for a long time. 
did, I found my pipe had gone out 
you wonder? 

It was six o’clock the next morning, and 
I was taking round the early coffee when I 
heard the squeal. There was a Russian 
count, or prince, or something, traveling on 
C Deck, and he was one of the clever peo- 
ple who never put their valuables in the 
purser’s safe. Under his pillow he had a 
packet of loose diamonds that he’d been 
trying to sell in New York. I believe that 
he couldn’t comply with some customs 
regulations and had to bring them back. 
At any rate, the pocketbook that held 
them was found empty in the alleyway and 
the diamonds were gone. I had to go to 
the purser’s office for something and I saw 
him writing out a radio, and I knew that 
this time nothing was being left to chance 
and that the ship would be searched from 
the keel upwards 

“They can search it from the keel down 
wards,” said Spooky, very gloomily, when 
I told him. ‘‘ You don’t believe in Holling, 
Felix, but I do. Those diamonds have left 
the ship.” 

And then what I expected happened 
The ship’s police took charge of the fire 
men’s and stewards’ quarters; nobody was 
allowed in or out, and we were ordered to 
get ready to make a complete search of 
passengers’ baggage. The tug came up to 
us at about nine o’clock and it was crowded, 
not with French police, but with Scotland 
Yard men who had been waiting at Cher 
bourg for something like this to happen 

The police interviewed the Russian and 
got all they could out of him, which was 
very little, and then the passengers were 
called to the main saloon and the purser 
said a few words to them. He apologized 
for giving them the trouble, but pointed 
vut that it was in their interests as much as 
in the interests of the company that the 
thief should be discovered 

“We shan’t keep you long, ladies and 
gentlemen,” he said. “‘There is an ade 
quate force of detectives on board to make 
the search a rapid one, but I want every 
trunk and every bag opened.” 

The ship slowed down to half speed, and 
then began the biggest and most thorough 
search I’ve ever seen in all my experience 
of seagoing. Naturally, some of the pas 
sengers kicked, but the majority of them 
behaved sensibly and helped the police all 
they knew how. And the end of it was, as 
a lot of people had foreseen, that, though 
funny things were discovered in the cabin 
baggage, nothing that looked like a 
diamond was brought to light 

There was only person who 
really upset by the search, and that was 
Charley. He was as pale as death, and 
could hardly keep still for a second. l 
watched him, and I watched Miss Penn, 
who was the coolest person on board. He 
kept as close to the girl as he could, his 
eyes never leaving her, and when the search 
of the baggage was finished and the pas 
sengers were brought to the saloon again 
he was behind her. This time the 
purser was accompanied by a dozen men 
from headquarters, and it was the chief of 
police who addressed the crowd 

‘I want first of all to search all the 
ladies’ hand bags, and then I wish the pas 
sengers to file out, the ladies to the left, the 


loose 


one was 


close 
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gentlemen to the right, for a personal 
search.” 

There was a growl or two at this, but 
most of the people took it as a The 
ladies were lined up and a detective went 
along, opened each hand bag, examined it 
quickly and passed to the next. When they 
got to Miss Penn I saw friend Charley 
leave the men’s side and, crossing the sa 
loon, stand behind the detective as he took 
the girl’s bag in his hand and opened it. I 
was close enough, anyway, to see the offi 
cer’s changed expression. 

“Hullo, what is this?’ he said 
out a paper package. 

He put it on the table and unrolled it 
First there was a lot of cotton wool, and 
then row upon row stones 


joke 


and took 


of sparkling 
You could have heard a pin drop 

“How do you account for having 
in your madam?” asked 
detective 

Before she could reply, Cl 

‘I put them there,”’ he said. ‘‘I tool 
them last night and placed Mis 
Penn’s hand bag in the hope th: 
would not be searched.”’ 

I never saw anybody mor 
than Miss Penn 

“You're mad!” she said 
did nothing of the sort.” 

She looked round the 
ards were standing in 
and after a while 

“Simms!”’ she called 

Spooky came forward As he came, 
Penn spoke in a low voice to the detecti 
and showed him something i r 

“Simms, do you remem 
you down to my cabin for my 

““No, miss,”’ he said, “you ne\ 
me for a bag.” 

She nodded. 

“T didn’t think you'd 
then, “‘That is your man, 

Before Spooky could turn the 
him, and then Miss Penn spoke 

‘l am a detective in the I 
tne company, engaged in marking down 
card sharpers, but more especially on the 
Holling case. I charge this man with the 
willful murder of John Holling on the high 
seas, and with a number of thefts, partic 
ulars of which you have,” she said 


these 


the 


possession, 


then 


it the 


doors, 


remem! 


Inspec 


emp! 


Holling 
natic idea 
, who had 
robbed and robbed and robbed, and wher 
he was detected by H« g, wno woke up 
and found Spooky going through his pocket 
book, had slashed him with a razor and it 
vented the story of the face in the mirror 
Whether he killed the other man I 
know—it is very likely 
or less wouldn’t worry 
thought of his children selling ma 
the streets. Was he mad? I sho 
was. He had no children! 

I never saw Miss Penn agair } 
came out on her honeymoon trip. There 
was a new gang working the ship, a crowd 
that had been pushed off the China route 
and weren't very well acquainted with the 
regulars that worked the western ocear 
One of them tried to get Miss Penn’s hus 
band into a little game 
‘ thank you,’ said Charl 


never play cards in these day 


Yes, it was Spooky who killed 
Spooky, half mad with this lu 
that he’d die in the poorhous 


1 don't 
One murder more 


Spooky, wher 


until she 


“No, 





reece 
Alle 
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The Heating Contractor is an 
expert. If you are planning to 
build you should call him in and 
accept his experienced judgment 
about heating equipment. 


He may or may not specify a 
Capitol Boiler for your particular 
needs. But you will quickly learn 
that he respects that thirty year old 
name-plate and trusts it implicitly. 


He knows, just as thousands of 

owners know, that Capitol stands 

for all that is best in modern steam 

and hot water heating. He knows 

Tae that Capitol is an established 

CLEAN : | synonym for boiler quality and 
: engineering integrity. 
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INESS and social life in America 
are becoming more and more in- 
J tertwined. Business is the dom- 
inant interest among big men, 
and efficiency ways and methods 
are under discussion far beyond 
the limits of plant and office. 
Under these conditions has the 
Royal Typewriter arrived and 
flourished. Its speed, endurance 
and clean-cut presswork have in- 
stalled it particularly in the service 
of industrial leaders, and kept it 


there in the face of allcompetition. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Bldg., 364-366 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“Compare the Work” 


TYPEWRITERS 
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GERMAN SPORTS 


Continued from Page 27 


If one of the duelists moves his foot from 
the chalk mark he has committed a grave 
fault. If, in order to dodge a blow, he 
moves his head he has done a shameful 
thing. If he does it more than once the 
fight is stopped and he spends the rest of 
his life trying to live down his disgrace 

There is no time limit to the duel. It 
continues until the master of ceremonies 
decides that one of the duelists has lost so 
much blood that there would be danger in 
proceeding. 

The two young men then—one a tall, 
fair-haired right-hander and the other a 
chunky, cropped-headed left-hander—took 
their places on the chalk lines with their 
seconds holding up their sword arms; and 
the spectators crowded around them sol- 
emnly, like medical students at a clinic. 

The duelists flexed their knees as thoug! 
to spring at each other. The master of 
ceremonies shouted the word ‘ Mensur!” 
The seconds whipped away their swords and 
twisted their bodies downward and back- 
ward, away from the slashing of the duel- 
ists, and the duelists hacked at each other so 
suddenly and violently that the eye could 
carcely follow the movements of the swords. 
One heard, rather than saw, the clash, 
clash, clash, clash of the blades—-no more 
than four clashes. Then the master of 
ceremonies shouted “ Bla-a-a!’’ or some 
thing similar, and the seconds whirled their 
words up against the swords of their prin- 
cipals, so that no more strokes could be 
exchanged. The fighters straightened up 
while the auxiliary seconds stepped forward 
and wiped off the blades with cloths drip- 
ping with antiseptic. The officials of the 
duels looked over the two principals for 
cuts, but none had been received. 


A Lively Encounter 


Again the t.vo boys crouched on 
chalk lines. At the shout “ Mensur!” 
seconds released the swords, which flickered 
like shadows around the fighters’ heads. 
This time the tall right-hander emerged 
with a slash which ran from his right tem- 
ple out to the middle of his forehead, and 
from which the blood poured down over 
and into his goggles. One of the white- 
coated surgeons looked at it without much 
interest, and the young man shook his 
head, grinned and crouched for the third 
round 

In the third round the fair-haired right- 
hander got it again — this time a deep gash 
in the chest — while his bullet-headed oppo- 
nent was untouched. The surgeons brought 
up a chair and pushed the right-hander into 
it while they swabbed his wounds, during 
which he smiled and chatted with his 
friends. He wasn’t a particularly cheerful- 
looking spectacle, for his face and body 
were covered with blood. 

Almost total silence was preserved by the 
spectators during the duel, though at the 
end of a round in which some particularly 
vicious strokes had been exchanged a gentle 
murmur of appreciation would buzz through 
the room for a moment. And it might be 
added that in spite of the whirling swords, 
the naked torsos, the bandages and the 


blood, the duel leaves one with little of the 
feeling of disgust that so frequently follows 
bullfights and prize fights. The reason for 
this I cannot explain, but it seems to be so 
One feels considerable admiration for the 
cold nerve which leads these boys to face 
certain pain and mutilation with apparent 
equanimity. 

During the fourth round the tall right 
hander scored his first direct hit on his left 
handed opponent by cutting a short but 
ugly hole just above his nose. Then, hav 
ing solved the mystery of his left-handed 
delivery, as one might say, he proceeded i: 
ensuing rounds to slash the left-hander or 
the sides as well as on the cheeks, taking a 
few cuts in return over his ribs, and another 
minor nick or two on his cheeks 


“Blooay, But Unbowed”’ 


The duel stopped in the twelfth round, 
when the fair-haired right-hander evidently 
exerted all his strength and skill to finis} 
off his opponent, His first successful blow, 
which was too rapid for the eye to follow, 
cut through the muscles in hi 
sword arm. The second was a 
downward sweep, administered as 
he were wiping the cutting edge of hi 
against the entire front of hi po 
body. We had seen him persistently trying 
out the same stroke at the practice Mensur 
on the preceding day. It broke throug! 
his opponent’s guard, opened up the right 
side of his face from forehead t 
gashed his chest from throat t 
protector. Furthermore, it 
fight. The little left-hander wa 
go on-—they are always w 
when they have beer 
Hamburger steak— but he w 
collapsed from loss of blood. 

The floor between t} two 
was drenched with blood » the 
squad appeared with a bucket of 
and laid down a liberal layer. The du 
surrounded by admiring supporters, wer 
led to the operating 
surgeons took charge of them 

The patching-up process which follows a 
duel is as much a part of the sport and of the 
nerve-building process as the duel itself 
The surgeons operate without the use of ar 
anesthetics whatever, and it is 
that the young men who are 
will be guilty of pitiable and contemptibl 
weakness if they wince or display any sig 
of distress during the operatior Cor 
quently the two duelists, each of whom had 
enough wounds to entitle him to collect at 
least one hundred thousand dollars f a 
railroad if he had received them in a rail 
way accident, sat quietly in their chairs and 
laughed and talked and jested with the 
friends who crowded around them, while 
the surgeons joined severed muscles and 
jabbed needles through the edges of wound 
and hauled them together with an entire 
lack of gentleness and consideration. 

Among those who talked and laughed and 
jested with the wounded ones were the four 
duelists whose duels were still to come 
for there were three duels on the cards for 

Continued on Page 120 
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“Today in a motor car with 


Wilson tui Body 


Every modern wish for luxury finds fulfillment. 
Beauty that thrills the eye. Elegance that invokes 
pride. Comfort that makes riding recreation and 
rest. Fused into the steel and hardwood and style 
of a Wilson built Body are many ages of progress 
in coachbuilding—and a priceless devotion to 
fine craftsmanship. Exacting excellence has been 
a Wilson tradition for a quarter of a century. 


C. R. WILSON BODY COMPANY, Detroit and Bay City, Michigan 


Continued from Page 118) 
that morning. One might have thought 
that the spectacle of the blood and the 
repair work would have caused the pros- 
pective duelists to become somewhat bleak 
ind thoughtful; but on the contrary, they 
cheery and gabby and gay as 
nothing on their minds 


were as 
though there was 
1 he if 

friend and I were unable to remain 


for the two other duels, so we beckoned our 


ruide outside and asked him to let us send 


ip a keg of ge for general consumption 


when the due over He shook his 
ead and ‘thar ed us 


Sut sometime, 


were 


said he, “‘you will 
perhaps say a good word for the German 
tudent.” 

I say it now, and with pleasure. The 
German student’s idea of sport is different 
but for grit and cold nerve I 
seen anyone to beat him. If 
hould ever have the ill luck to 
financial misfortunes in any way 
those that have ingulfed 
ould be a fortunate thing for 
the nation if its students were te display 
imilar fortitude in enduring privation and 
distress for education's sake 

The Mensur, of course, is limited to men. 
There is another German sport to which 
and in which they 
with great enthusiasm. It is 
ulmost as severe, in some ways, as the 
but it is more gradual. This is 
the sport whict known throughout Eu- 
taking the cure; and it is in Ger 
ing the cure has attained its 
most intricate develop 


from ours; 
ave never 
y wtendl ane 
encounter 
mparable to 


C,ermany, it W 


yvomen have access 


participate 
Ven “ur, 


rope as 
nany that tal 
finest flower and its 
ment 
ne takes the cure at a bad. 
One of the most peculiar things about the 
language is the manner in which 
perfectiy harmless and pleasant things are 
characterized by words which the English 
lage connects with evil and unpleasant 
ms, Atany rate, Germany is full of bads, 
i is merely the peculiar German way 
aying baths. There are hundreds upon 
hundreds of bads, from the big, glittering, 
cented, expensive bads like Bad Kissingen 
ind Bad Nauheim and Wiesbaden and 
Raden-Baden and Bad Homburg and so 
on, down to smali, insignificant bads which 
consist almost entirely of a bad smell and a 
pring of drinking water that tastes as 
though a of elephants had been 
using it for a mortuary chapel for some 
months 


in Germany « 


Crerman 


couple 


When Doctors Disagree 


bads - especially the large, 
scintillating ones —aresupposed, when prop- 
erly used, to cure everything from falling 
hair to falling arches and from hardening of 
the arteries to softening of the brain. In 
hort, a good German bad is supposed to 
iffect one exactly as he wants to be affected, 
If he can take a cure for it. If he 
is fat he can find a cure at the same bad. 
If he feels tired and dopy he can take a 
cure nake himself feel full of the old 
izz und zip. If he feels too energetic and 
active and high-strung a similar cure will 
him feel dopy and tired. If he eats 
too much the cure will remedy the trouble. 
little the cure will fix him. If 
nothing at all the matter 
with him he will find on consulting the 
physicians at the cure that his condition 
demands an extensive course of compli 
cated baths and intensive water drinking 
And the odd thing about it is that one 

ire or attempt to cure all sorts of com- 
complaints and imaginary 
approximately the same sort 
of treatment, though this is a statement 
will be indignantly denied by German 
ene 


The German 


is thin he 


make 


If he eats too 
he thinks there is 


can cl 
mints, near 


complaints by 


that 
phy 

German physicians, however, hold such 
ly divergent views on every subject that 
there can | harm in differing with them. 
Some of 1, for example, declare that 
the celebrated Steinach operation for the 
estoration of youth is wholly worthless, 
while others claim in their firmest gut 
turais that it is a great thing and wholly 
effective. Some of them claim that when 
drinks the waters at a cure one should 
at least twenty minutes to drink each 
others are sure that each glass 
hould be gulped down at one fell gulp, in 
the same way that a Maryland stevedore 
disposes of three fingers of white mule 
Since it is obvious that all of them can't be 
right, it isn’t a criminal offense to disagree 
with them. 

At any rate, the taking of a cure is a 
tedious, diffic ‘ult and serious bus iness, and 


Witt 


one 
tuke 
glass; 
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that is sufficient to make it a popular sport 
in Germany. 

The Germans have few sports, but they 
insist on working hard at the ones they 
have. The German idea of a nice walk is 
to cover forty or fifty miles a day for a 
period of three or four weeks, weighed down 
with a heavy woolen suit, hobnailed boots 
weighing about eleven pounds, a knapsack 
weighing sixty pounds, an alpenstock seven 
feet long, a pair of opera glasses, a camera, 
a green hat with the conventional shaving- 
brush decoration, and a long china pipe 
that inte orferes with the knees when held in 
the walker’s mouth. If walking were made 
easier it wouldn’t appeal to the Germans 
nearly so much as it does at present. 

Automobiling is only enjoyed by Ger- 
mans, apparently, if they can array them- 
selves in all sorts of leather helmets, leather 
coats, goggles, face masks and leggings, and 
ride all day and all night through very bad 
weather in automobiles equipped with no 
tops and no windshields. Automobiling in 
a protected automobile evidently strikes 
them as weak and effeminate, and no sport 
at all. 

So since taking the cure at a German bad 
is a very arduous and exhausting proceed- 
ing, it is probably the most popular of all 
the sports in which the wealthy Germans 
indulge themselves. 


The Glass Carriers 


I looked over a cure in a small, quiet 
town without the distractions and bustle 
of tle very largest and most fashionable 
baths, but with a sufficiently large assort- 
ment of hotels and boarding houses to 
meet the requirements of sport seekers and 
cure takers of every degree of wealth. 

According to local experts, the men of 
Julius Ceesar’s armies discovered the springs 
when they were campaigning against the 
German tribes, and found, after drinking 
them and bathing in them, that the bruises, 
callouses, hang-overs and other ills inci- 
dental to a hard campaign were noticeably 
ameliorated. 

Times have changed, however, and if the 
Roman armies were to come back today 
they would either have to devote them- 
selves entirely to the taking of the cure as 
it is now practiced, or to campaigning. 
They wouldn't be able to do both, for after 
one has finished his cure for the day he has 
neither the time nor the energy for any- 
thing else. 

The outward sign of all German bads is 
a tall glass about the size of a highball 
glass. Four out of five of the people that 
one meets at the cure, especially during the 
mornings, are carrying these glasses. Some 
of them hold the glasses chest high in a 
solemn and decorous manner, and suck 
gently at the contents through a long glass 
tube which has a neat bend in it so that it 
will clear the drinker’s chin. Others swing 
the glasses at their sides, occasionally 
swinging them against buildings or other 
glass carriers, so that the streets frequently 
echo to the musical tinkle of breaking 
Still others hang them around their 
necks with bits of string, and look as 
though they were wearing the Grand Order 
of the Tank Corps. 

One encounters these glass carriers in 
every section of the town. They are at the 
railway station welcoming friends, or bid- 
ding farewell to friends, between sips. They 
may be found walking up and down the 
town’s main street, staring into the windows 
of art or jewelry shops over the edges of 
their glasses. One finds them in delicates- 
sen shops ordering a few yards of weisswurst 
between sucks on their glass tubes. They 
will be met going up and down hotel stairs, 
or entering or leaving the theater, or wan- 
dering along the banks of the river, always 
burdened with partly filled goblets. One 
finds them patiently twiddling their fish 
lines in the same river, with their glasses 
balanced beside them, or walking through 
the bosky glades of the adjoining forests, 
clute hing their glasses in a relentless 


glass. 


ever 
grip. 

But the most impressive concentration 
of the glass carriers and water drinkers is 
found in the great hall of the cure house 
or Kurhaus in the simpler and harsher Ger- 
man tongue-—-as well as in the Kurgarten 
just outside the Kurhaus. 

The Kurhaus is a noble bit of German 
architecture, with high ceilings and huge 
arches and vast expanses of glittering tile; 
and in the middle of the Kurhaus there is a 
contraption that looks like an empty swim- 
ming pool. This is a sort of monument to 
the celebrated spring of the cure. 
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Chemical analyses of the spring—and 
most German bads have a spring for which 
the same claims are made—show that the 
water has nearly everything in it except 
alcohol and fusel oil. The spring itself is 
down at the bottom of the empty swimming 
tank, and can be seen boiling around in two 
little private glass-topped containers which 
protrude coyly from the swimming-tank 
floor. 

Around the edges of the swimming tank 
run two huge railings of polished copper- 
colored metal, with spigots protruding 
from them at frequent intervals. The 
spring water flows through these pipes; 
and out of some of them comes hot water, 
and out of others comes cold water—for 
the temperature at which the water is drunk 
has a deep influence on the ailments of 
those who drink it, to hear the doctors and 
the cure takers tell it. They could probably 
get an argument from Cesar’s legionaries 
on this matter; but none of the moderns 
seem to question it. Present-day ailments 
are probably much more complicated than 
they were in Cewsar’s day, and it may take 
more to cure a German than it did for an 
ancient Roman. 

The drinking of this water is not a casual 
matter, to be indulged in when one is 
thirsty, or at any time of day that strikes 
the fancy. It is a grave and impressive 
ceremony, surrounded and permeated with 
a German atmosphere of solidity, stolidity, 
regularity, efficiency and grim determina- 
tion. 

The drinking hour is seven o’clock in the 
7 gee and seven o’clock doesn’t mean 

30 or eight or 9:15. It means seven 
o'clock. From six until half past six every 
morning all the hotels— the large, expen- 
sive ones and the medium-sized, medium- 
priced ones and the small, oppressive, 
pathetic ones—and all the pensions, both 
small and large, echo to determined rap- 
pings and hoarse German shouts and slam- 
ming doors and the hurried footsteps of the 
red-and-black-aproned boot cleaners as they 
dash from door to door depositing the 
night's grist of shoes. 

And from quarter of seven until five 
minutes of seven every hotel and pension 
spills out its guests, male and female, old 
and young, small! and large, fat and thin, 
ill and well; and all of them clatter down 
the rose-arbored, tree-shaded streets of the 
town to the gates of the Kurhaus—which 
remind one of the gates of a small but 
highly decorated college campus—and push 
and crowd and pour through them and into 
the Kurhaus as though they were being 
piped away from their homes by a modern 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


Water: Drinking Rites 


Some of them bring their own glasses 
with them; but most of them go to a great 
counter at one end of the Kurhaus and bel- 
low a number at the top of their lungs, 
whereupon the maidens behind the counter 
fish out glasses bearing numbered tags from 
a great accumulation of glasses on the 
shelves behind them. 

As each cure taker receives his glass he 
rushes over to the copperlike railings that 
surround the swimming-pool arrangement 
in the center of the building and draws 
himself a glass of hot water or a glass of 
cold water; or he orders one of the attend- 
ants who stand behind the railings toshake 
his water a certain number of times for the 
purpose of removing a part of the carbonic 
acid gas from it; or he takes his glass of 
water over to a heating arrangement that 
looks like a big roulette wheel with holes 
in it, places his glass in one ef the holes and 
hangs around anxiously until his water has 
cooked one minute or three minutes or five 
minutes or whatever length of time has 
been prescribed by the doctor who has in- 
structed him in the details of his cure. Or 
he may have his water mixed with goat’s 
milk—-goat’s milk being one of the few 
things, along with alcohol and fusel oil, that 
chemical analyses do not discover in the 
famous spring. 

Promptly at seven o'clock a large and 
skillful band bursts into action. The band 
plays on a semicircular platform that fronts 
on the Kurgarten in fair weather; but 
when a rainstorm comes up the manipula- 
tion of a cunning device causes the entire 
stage, with the band still playing the regu- 
lation Tannhiuser music, to revolve ma- 
jestically and come to rest fronting on the 
interior of the Kurhaus. 

This little touch alone is of inestimable 
value to the patrons of the bad. It is a 
sign of progress, of development, of the last 
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word in luxurious bath equipment. It 
causes each patron to look proudly at every 
other patron, as though to say, “‘Surely 
there is nothing grander or better in the 
line of cures than this. "’ It is believed that 
the revolving stage has done as much to 
improve the health of the habitués in the 
past few years as have all the free carbonic 
acid and all the hydrocarbonate of lime in 
the water that has been consumed. 

Promptly at seven o’clock, at any rate, 
the band bursts into something from Wag- 
ner, and the cure takers, holding their 
glasses of water chest high in a proud and 
rather supercilious manner, begin to stroll 
slowly and grandly around the Kurgarten, 
sipping their water slowly and methodically, 
and staring coldly at all the other slow and 
methodical sippers. At the end of half an 
hour they work back into the Kurhaus and 
replenish their glasses, and then they work 
out into the Kurgarten again and stroll and 
stroll and stroll and sip and sip and sip until 
eight o’clock, when the band blows the 
— out of its wind instruments and 
knocks off work for the morning. There- 
upon the cure takers park their glasses at 
the glass counter or tie them around their 
necks with bits of string and rush back to 
the hotels and pensions for breakfast. 

This business of sipping the water while 
walking around the Kurgarten for an hour 
is not at all necessary. It merely helps to 
make the cure a little more difficult, and 
consequently better sport from a German 
standpoint. 


Water, Water Everywhere 


At least half the ailments that are sup 
posed to fade away before the water and 
the baths of German bads could be treated 
with exactly the same success by means of 
ordinary faucet water and the conventional 
shower bath, provided one had the same 
quiet and pleasant surroundings and regu 
lar hours that obtain at most German baths, 
and observed the proper rules of diet 

When one goes to a cure physician for an 
obesity cure, for example, he is first told 
with great minuteness what water to drink 

“In the morning at seven o'clock, before 
breakfast,” runs the doctor’s prescription, 
which is carefully entered on the official 
four-page blank of the cure doctors, “first 
take two hundred and fifty grams of cold 
water, warm it for two minutes and shake 
it six times. Drink it in one to two minutes 
near the spring, after which walk for thirty 
minutes. At the end of thirty minutes 
drink two hundred and fifty grams of cold 
water and walk for thirty minutes more 
Then breakfast.” 

So runs the water prescription for 
obesity —and most of the German bads 
give considerable attention to obesity cures 
The bath prescription is equally involved. 

“Five time in the week,” says the bath 
prescription—price two dollars in Amer 
ican money; no German currency accepted 
from Americans —“‘ five times in the week a 
cold and sour salt bath at a temperature of 
thirty-two degrees Celsius. Remain in the 
bath for fifteen minutes, after which in the 
home for two hours, and remain quiet.”’ 

“And that will do it?”’ one asks the doc 
tor; ‘that will peel off the old flesh, yes?”’ 

“Ach, yes,”’ replies the doctor, cunningly 
conce aling the two dollars in the recesses of 
his vest. ‘‘Ach, yes; but there is the little 
matter of eating, not?” 

“So! A diet?’’ one asks. ‘‘Are 
baths and the water sufficient?’’ 

“It would be well,” says the doctor pru 
foundly, ‘‘to make a few small changes i: 
the diet. One must go without potatoes, 
new bread, cake, pudding, biscuits, sweets, 
thick soups and rich foods. Likewise one 
must not drink. Furthermore, one must 
decrease one’s smoking. Also one must 
walk a great deal.” 

After this, one thinks back with some 
suspicion to the labors connected with the 
preparation of the matutinal drinking 
water. Why take exactly two hundred and 
fifty grams?—two hundred and_ fifty 
grams, by the way, being the amount of 
liquid contained in the average highball. 
Why not take two hundred grams? Why 
not take a quart? And why heat it for two 
minutes? Why not five minutes? Why 
shake it six times? Why not shake it 
twelve times? Or fifty times? Why not 
shake two hundred and fifty grams for an 
hour and then throw it away? 

These thoughts are justified, for when one 
goes to an obesity specialist in America one 
learns that one must go without potatoes, 
new bread, cake, pudding, biscuits, sweets, 

Continued on Page 125 
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After this—a Philco! 
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I heard the whistle of atrain. In an effort to spurt the car forward 





















I stalled the engine and the car stopped on the tracks 


‘* * * The train was coming rapidly, shrieking violent warning. I left 
the engine in high gear and stepped on the starter. But my battery failed 


me. We escaped, but the car was smashed to smithereens 
Thus writes Mr. Wen R. Phillips, Managing Editor of ‘Southern Con 
struction’’, Miami, Fla., in describing a perilous—almost fatal—experience 


from battery failure while touring with his wife in Central Indiana 


You can't drive comfortably, economically or safely with an under-size, 





under-powered battery. Increasing thousands of motorists, like Mr. Phillips, 
realize this fact—and they’re buying sure-fire, power-packed Philco Diamond 


| LOWEST PRICE Grid Batteries 
IN HISTORY 


Whether you now own a car or are about to buy one—install a long-life, 

In spite of the general increase in battery super-powered Philco! Its famous Diamond-Grid Plates, Philco Retainers 
\W prices, we are able to reduce still further ‘i 3 —* " 

the price of the famous Quarter-Sawed Separators and other exclusive Philco Features are your surest 
' PHILCO RETAINER safe-guards against the discomforts and perils of battery failure 

- ~ al A 

BATTERY Look in your phone book for ‘‘Philco Battery Sales and Service oI 

Over-size Over-powered write us 


—_—- 


Diamond Grid Plates 
Guaranteed 2 years 


) ~ o Sites Philadelphia Storage Battery — Philadelphia 
BAR GRID BATTERIES Farm Lighting tedustetal Tractors Ausiti 


$15.95" PHILCO (rote Witscenaer Care "Meine BATTERIES 
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FOR RADIO OWNERS. Yow can now buy a genuine rechargeable A Phiico Battery that will satisfactor operate up t x UV201A 
Philco Radio Battery for UV199, WD-11 and WD-12 tubes, including or : 
a Philco Charger, FOR $15.00 or less equivalent tubes, including a Philco Double Charger, FOR $ 
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ECONOMY 


Despite unprecedented 
demand PortlandCement 
remains the most economical 
building material 


Comparison of prices of build- 
ing materials and Atlas Port- 
landCement. Source: Building 
material prices from U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Atlas 
Portland Cement prices from 
the records of the Company. 
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ATLAS 


EFFICIENCY 


Insures Building Economy 


HE chart above shows a 
comparison of the price of 
building materials in gen 
eral and the price of Atlas Port 
land Cement. Ina period of ad 
vancing costs, the price of Atlas 
has remained consistently low, 
and today it is cheaper than it 


was thirty years ago 


Generar Gorruars, builder of 
the Panama Canal, expresses him 


self ina letter as follows 


mama Canal, 

i ith the Atlas 

reve eight million bar 

ere) so My recent visit 

ANE was Of intense imterest 
1g through the 85 ste ps im the 


if manufacture made me realix 


that only a very efficient and highly has grown. During these years 
perfected process and organization when cement has been winning 
could furnish cement to the public so its place of supreme importance 
cheaply. I can think of no other prod in the building operations of the 
uct, the result of a complete manufac- Nation, Atlas has been pioncer- 
turing process, that sells at so low a ing in its mills and laboratories 


price.”’ for better and more economical 

atte permanent construction. Now 
In the Atlas plants have been de- Atlas mills are located so that 
veloped many of the improve- large important territories may be 
mentsin processes of manufacture. served at the lowest possible COSst. 
contributing to quality and econ- 


omy, which have helped make Aut Atlas plants, operating un- 


possible the rapid growth of the der one central control, make 


industry from slightly over one only one grade of Portland Ce 


half million barrels in 1893, to ment-—the best that science and 


aa Suni : 
approximately one hundred and skill can produce —and every mem 


thirty-five million barrels in 1923. ber of the operating group takes 
pride in helping to maintain 


Arias has grown as the industry Atlas as 


“The Standard by which all other Makes are Measured” 
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DISTRIBUTION 


Distributionof Atlas Portland 
Cement is direct and econom- 
ical through close co-opera- 
tion of efficient local dealers. 


A straight line is the cheapest 
distance between two points 
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ATLAS DISTRIBUTION 


Insures Building Economy 


HE cheapest of all prod- 


ucts undergoing a 


plete manufacturing 
process is made available 
any type of construction 1n any 
place through simplified econom- 


ical distribution to the user 


Between the Atlas plants and 
the user there is but one distribu 
tor—the building material dealet 

and the directness of this mar 
keting is economically sound fot 
it serves to bring Atlas to the 
buying public cheaper than any 


other method that has been « 


vised 


Tue Atlas dealer with his ware 


house and yard storage safeguards 


building operations through an 


ample supply of materials; with 


his trucks and general facilities 
he can make prompt emergency 
deliveries; and back of the Atlas 
dealer is the Atlas reserve stot 
age capacity, greater than the out 
put of the entire nation twenty 


years ago 


Puus, the one building material 
having the widest variety of uses 
making construction rapid b« 
cause of its ease 1n handling, and 
roviding fire-safety and perma 
rence to any building, is brought 


oO the user a few bags, or thou 


sands of bags at a time, through 
a distribution method that sus 


tains building economy 

Ask your dealer for 

Atlas Building Helps 
TurouGu its dealers, Atlas sup 
plics free books on concrete 
construction, written by Atlas 
Engineers who are recognized 
nationally as authorities. You 
are also invited to consult thes« 
Engineers without charge tor ad 


vice on any building problem 


lr the dealer can't supply th 
book you want, write our nearest 


ottice 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
INDEPENDENCE, KAN. 


DES MOINES DAYTON OMAHA BUFPALO 


BIRMINGHAM 


KANSAS CITY JACKSONVILLE, FLA 
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Look here now— 


You are spending your good money for 
tobacco. And I take it that you want 
tobacco that tastes just right. In fact, 
you buy tobacco on its taste. The way 
a tobacco tastes depends on just two 
things: what kind of tobacco it is, and 
how that tobacco is prepared for smoking. 


Now, of course, there are different kinds 
of tobacco grown all over the world. Pipe 
smokers prefer Kentucky Burley —there’s 
no doubt about that. It has a full-bodied 
flavor and mellowness that no other 
tobacco gives in a pipe 

But we can’t stop there—for different 
sections produce different qualities of 
Burley, and even on the same plant 
there's a big difference among ‘‘tops”’ or 
top ieaf, “‘lugs’’ or bottom leaf, and the 
‘heart leaf’’ or middlestalk tobacco. We 
use only the leaf from the richest lime- 
stone sections of the Kentucky Blue 
Grass country. You just can’t buy better 


Burley than we use in Velvet. 


THE OTHER POINT is the way that to- 
bacco is prepared—and this is equally 
important. Every ounce of tobacco in 
every pound of Velvet is aged in wood. 
Remember that—aged in wood. To get 
real tobacco flavor, to take the bite out 
and to put the flavor in, you’ve got to 
take time, even though it costs more 
money. 

Very briefly, this is the Velvet story— 
the best Burley money can buy, and every 
bit of it aged in wood. That’s why Velvet 
tastes so mild and mellow—and you can’t 
get that good taste in any other way. 

Remember—aged in wood. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 


March 8,1924 
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Continued from Page 120 

thick soups and rich foods; that one 
mustn’t drink; and that smoking isn’t the 
best thing in the world. Nothing, however, 
is said about shaking two hundred and fifty 
grams of drinking water six times, or about 
bathing five times a week in cold sour salt 
water at a temperature of thirty-two de 
grees Celsius. If one follows the doctor's 
orders, moreover, he cuts his weight down 
materially without the aid of trick baths or 
half-baked water. But such simplicity 
would not conform in the least to the Ger- 
man ideas of sport, efficiency and thor 
oughness. 

After the cure takers have rested fron 
heir early morning walking and water 
drinking by absorbing a large breakfast, 
they set out with their bath robes and bat! 
towels done up in shawl straps and proceed 
to the bathing establishments, which are 
large substantial buildings somewhat re 
sembling modern university halls or world’s 
fair buildings 


Three Popular Baths 





There are three prin ~’ forms of | 
use in the most refined, elegant an 





to-date German baths. The firs 
arbonic-acid bath, known to the doctors as 
cold and sour salt baths, though they are 
neither cold nor sour nor salt That de ig 
nation merely makes the bath t 
seem a little harder and more sporting 
The second is the moorbad, or mud 
bat The third is the Far go treatment 
rheumatism, aches, pains, lumbago, sore 
backs and the dragging-down sensatior 
Fango being the same sort of blue volcanic 
mud that ladies have begun to use on their 
faces for beautifying purposes in recent 





year 

The cold and sour salt baths are the 
height of simplicity. One climbs into a 
large tiled tub full to the brim of what 
eems to be ordinary warm water, and im 
mediately small bubbles form on every part 
f the body, escaping from their positior 
every little while and giving the bather a 
delightful tickling sensation, especially 
when they dance along the backbone 
Time passes quickly in the cold and sour 
alt bath; for one can pass the moments 
by writing initials and sentences in the 
bubbles on his skin, as well as by drawing 
amusing pictures. 

The moor, or mud, bath also offers a 
ertain amount of distraction, though not 
of so pleasant a nature as the cold and sour 
salt bath. 

The attendants in the moorb ad sectiot 
are a somewhat fretful and arbitrary lot 
possibly due to the fact that the constant 
necessity of looking at and messing around 
with enormous masses of dark-brown mud 
gives them a dark-brown outlook on life 
At any rate, they expect the patrons of the 
bath to be exactly on time for their baths 
and if they are not on time they speak to 
them very sharply and imply that they car 
not have their baths at all, and give them 
to understand that they are generally ir 
ferior to the mud 

Posing as a sufferer from nervous trou 
bles, I had engaged a full-strength moor 
bad for a sunny summer morning in order 
to wide ‘. my acquaintance with professional 
bads. Unfortunately I was unavoidably 
detained, so that I was ten minutes late in 
arriving at my bathroom. The attendant 
in charge of my bathroom was in a temper 
at my lateness, and informed me shortly and 
harply that the bath would do me no good 
and that I was not to take it 

After I had showeree him with marks, 
however, he ceased all active protests and 
merely showed by his martyred manner 
that his day had been ruined by my care 
lessness 

My first sight of the moorbad led me to 
believe that I might have been wiser to 
pick a fight with the attendant and get 
myself ejected from the building rather 
than to persist in dallying with the bath, 
even for experience’s sake. The mud filled 
a large tub to within four inches from the 
top; and it was a rich dark brown in color 
and heavily clotted all over, so that it looked 
exactly like a bathtub full of half-cooked 
fudge. From it rose a dank, defunct, par 
tially decayed smell. The whole thing was 
most unappetizing. The attendant stood 
around and watched me with an aloof and 
pitying air, as though to say, “This man is 
nothing to me; don’t think that I am help 
ing him to recover from whatever it is that 
ails him; in fact, I hope he chokes.” 

The fatal step had to be taken, so I spoke 
very peremptorily to the attendant about 





) 





the length of time I wished to remain in the 
moor, 

‘I am not sick,” I told him. “I an 
taking this to see what it feels like So I do 
not wish to remain in the mud for twenty 
tive minutes. I do not even wish to remair 

for fifteen minutes. In fact I can learn 
all I want to know about moorbads in five 
minutes So in five minutes come back 
here and get me out Do you understand? 
| want to be out of this stuff in five minutes.” 

7 he attendant curled up his lip and said 
coldl y that he underst« ei and then he 

stalked out and slammed the door behind 
him. Since there was not} ond else to do, | 
got into the moorbad 4 felt exactly as | 
magine warm liquid feathers might feel, or 
a large chocolate souftlé,. One oozed into 
ts depths with a feeling of rich voluptuou 
ness, and the horrid brown stuff surged up 
ver one in an unpleasant manner. Then, 


as one wallowed around in it, one became 





conscious of twigs and whins and bents and 
brakes and little stones and other fore ig? 
atters that scarcely belong to a batt 
In attempting to kick up some of thes« 
things for examination, I kicked up a piece 
f paper that bore a striking resemblance t« 
i beer-bottle label; but when I struggled 
ip from the mud and strove to seize it, the 
movement of my legs ingulfed it in the mud 
igain, and other efforts to exhume it were 
Since all my curiosity concerning moor 
ads Was more than sated, and since the 
e minutes had elapsed, I called loudly for 


1 called 


' tt 


e attendant. He didn't answer 





again, more loudly, but without 1 
ver the } a rope obviot 





ry rope , and a bell rang lo 
the corridor ut still no attendant ap 
peared After a decent wait I pulled the 
ype steadily for a minute, and at the end 
of the minute the attendant burst in, pur 
ile faced and > ie 
Quiet!” he bawled ‘Quiet! How 
dare I distress = other bathers? How 


vould it be possible for the other bathers to 


athe in such turmoil and pandemonium? 
Where did I think I was? 

Grumbling and growling violently, he 
irned on clean water in another porcelai 
tub parallel with the mud tub, and only 
four feet away. Then he went out and 
lammed the door again, while I sank back, 
crushed, into the moor. 


An Unpleasant Situation 


rhe minutes went by and he didn’t re 
irn. The tub grew fuller and fuller. The 
water rose within an inch of the top. I pulled 
the bell violer tly. There was no answer! 

he tub ran over. I hauled myself from 


e moor, placed my moorish foot on the 


immaculate floor and reached for 
hut-off. Unfortunately it was the handle 
ff the shower bath over the tub, so instead 


of shutting off the water, I turned on a 
shower which washed more moor onto the 
floor At this juncture the attendant 
entered 

Let us draw the veil Probably that at 


tendant still has awful nightmares in whicl 
I scatter mud on his clean floor and disturb 
the Sabbath quiet of the moorbad | 
ringing bells and leaping in and out of the 
mud with an offensive sucking noise | 
must have used an entire afternoon's ed 
tion of marks in attempting to square m\ 
elf with him. The general unpleasantne 
the situation was heightened by the per 


tent itch that afflicts all portions of the 


body tor some time aiter the moorbad 

The Fango treatment also has its inter 
esting features — features that ought to take 
any patient’s mind from his troubles for at 
lea t a short time According to the au 
thorities, Fango is mud from the crater of 


Mount Vesuvius, and itis shipped daily fron 
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Vesuvius It is supposed to be a wonderful 
cure for gout, rheumatism and all sorts of 
muscular aches 

Posing as a sufferer from rheumatism 

r Rheumatismus, as it is quaintly known in 
German circles—I was ushered into a fine 
large chamber in the Fango section of the 
bad Like most of the fine chambers in 
German baths, it boasted a mosaic floor, 
the temperature of which was about seven 
degrees above zero, a whale-backed couch 
that had been used by over seventy-five 
thousand persons, and the customary gen- 
erous, threadbare rug, eighteen by thirty 
ix inches, decorated with two dabs of cold 
mud 





Che attendant, an in igent-looking fel- 
low with an alert eye, wishes to know for 
what trouble one is seeking treatment. Ah- 
hah! Rheumatismus! And where is, yes? 


Ah-hah! In the shoulder, so! Then all the 
clothes off take, please ve ry! The attendant 
rushes away in a terrific hurry; so one 


off-takes the clothes and sits around on the 
coucl The couch is covered with a sheet 
but due to the conven 


onal rubber blanket that lies immed 


and looks normal: 


itely beneath the sheet, it feels as though 


had just been brought from the ice chest 





(ne has ten minutes tor meditatio during 


which time the chill from the rubber blanket 


Suffering for Science 


\ he ¢ | { i { e the itle 1 
t t he m wit ipa ena 
’ ‘ ’ tf fad blue j 
ed higt eT ea ( re 
Uy t! é ! it 
(ne ll ere v the 
ra olWws gy, Me ir ef ( ifu 
f blue mu va t the le lade 
lhe rumor that the me M 
Vesuviu t le ‘ t ‘ 
dentl pped packed a, for it 
hot me can a t hear the file 
zzie beneat t. One let a crea 
of angu i or i e get ! brea 
ack 
Not so hot! Not so hot!” one screan 
t the attendant. But he assures one that 


l not hot, and performs some strange 


bit of legerdemain on the sheet that covers 
the couch. One discovers later that he ha 
been covering it with red-hot blue mud 
and when he has finished, he places | 


large, rough, red hand against the chest of 
the patient, who is still howling about the 
heat of the lump on his shoulder, and 
pushes him rudely back onto the smoking 
mud-smeared sheet 

Then, as the moans of agor ring out 

id and clear, he seizes both sides of the 
heet and pulls them tight around the pa 
tient owing this dastardly act by wrap 
ng the struggling sufferer in the rubber 
heet and two heavy blankets, so that he i 
is heiple as a mummy ts Cast 

lt a one protests that one hasn't 

eumat nu that one 1 mily conducti KX 
in experiment, that one iilready roasted 
to a da brown crisp, that one wants to 
r ip and are and go away, and that one 
dsomely tor the pri ege ol 


loing so. The attendant smiles fiendishly 


drink and wa and after breakfast the 
moorbad or the 
tive Fango or what not and after a 
inch they walk through the care 
fully cultivated forests to neat tea houses 
vyhere made with thick ankles and red 
hee produce hght snacks of beer, sweet 
ike tea, thick sour milk with ginger, and 


rious other delicact Late in the after 





he Germans are a tough and hardy peo 


ple, and they have reason on their side who 
fear that they will rule Europe at some not 
distant day here is no limit to the feat 
that may be performed by the nation that 
al ert it elf Ww t! men irs i! d Crt rn il 
bad 
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SANI-SEAT 


You knou it’s clean 


is a new process Pyralin seat 
with a dainty, ivory-like finish 
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is the marble of Carrara even 
to the hinges—and positively 
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lish. Its beauty is lasting, too 


iaranteed for five cur 


Saves you $3 to $5 
at Master Plumbers’ 
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only $12 through Master 
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Why your motor car 
is equipped with 


PLATE GLASS 


Plate Glass makes any car look its 
best and supplies a touch of refinement 
even to the least expensive car. It costs 
very little more, yet it makes a tremen- 
dous difference in a car’s appearance. 


The beauty of Plate Glass lies in its 
perfectly polished surfaces and clear 
body. From the outside, its gleaming 
surface reflects clean-cut lights and 
shadows like the surface of a mirror- 
Looking through Plate Glass 
from the inside is like looking through 
the open air—you are not conscious of 
the glass itself. Plate Glass is free 
from annoying distortions. 


pool, 


When your car goes to the garage 
for repairs, see that broken panes are 
replaced with Plate Glass. It is worth 
far more than the difference in cost. 


Nothing Else 
is Like it 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


Genuine 
ee PLATE GLAS S |- 
ee 
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six, and he smiled down benignly on the 
Pinnacle star as he said, ‘‘Good morning, 
Miss Amour. How is A Woman’s Chance 
coming on?” 

She looked up into his benignly smiling 
with enthusiasm. The nifty 
young miner had already assayed Benjamin 
most carefully and rated him at about 
thirty-seven cents to the ton. He was a 
real nice old pappy, who, under stress of 
great cajolery, might give away a glass 
bracelet and think he was Santa Claus. 

“A Woman’s Chance?” drawled. 
“It’s finished, and I flopped it.” 

**You—what?”’ 

Benjamin gazed at her incredulously, 
and, early as it was, his white bristles began 
to come through. 

“T refused to approve it, and I ordered 
that it be not exhibited, on the ground that 
t is below the standard of those produc- 
tions in which I made my reputation and 
would have a tendency to lessen the pres- 
tige I have acquired.” 

“But, my dear child,-that picture cost 
over two hundred thousand dollars, cash! 
Aren’t you aware that there is a slump in 
the business, that the public is dropping 
away from the pictures, that there is very 
litthe money coming in, and that, by your 
, you are shutting the Pinnacle out 
of half a million dollars’ worth of receipts?” 

“T have nothing to do with that.” Au- 
relia drew her ermine gracefully around her 
elongated figure and there was a glint in 
her eye. ‘In these times, Mr. Trust, it is 
necessary to be more careful than ever in the 
quality and class of the productions a promi- 
nent star permits to be offered to a public 
that is shopping for its pictures.” 

Thereupon the prominent star, stuffing 
her money in her hand bag as if it were 
waste paper, swept haughtily out of the 
bank, leaving Benjamin Trust to still the 
startled beating of his heart as best he 
might 

For collective was and ever 
will be a creature with longer ears and legs 
than a jack rabbit, and so endowed for the 
same purposes. The custodians of collec- 
tive money, now, heretofore and ever to 

ome, of necessity partake in their official 
capacities of the timorousness of the crea- 
ture itself, even though banks and banking 
have changed mightily. The time-honored 
logan of the money lenders was, “I'd 
rather sleep on 3 per cent than lie awake on 
4." Benjamin Trust was of the modern 
chool which does not desire so much sleep; 
but, nevertheless, in this period of strin- 
he reverted to the instincts of his 
sires; and going into his office, he sent for 
Mr. Klekoff —in a hurry. The mighty one’s 
pale evasive eye was hunting corners as he 
entered Benjamin’s door; but otherwise he 
was quite debonair, with a pink rosebud in 
the buttonhole of his dark blue suit and 
the scheme topped with his scarlet 
hair when he took off his hat and greeted 
his old friend cordially. 

“You caught me at a busy hour, Ben, 
but | always have time for you.” 

Ben's social amenity only lasted while 
their palms touched; then said he, speak- 
ng distinctly, “I understand that A Wom- 
an’s Chance is to be shelved.”’ 

Even Klekoff, whose poise was usually 
infazable, was taken off his feet by the 
suddenness of this attack, for it had scarcely 
been an hour since Aurelia had maintained 
her rights; and he opened his mouth twice 
be fore he spoke W hen he did his observa- 
tion was asinine. It was: 

“Where did you get that 

“We have our sources of information,” 
ternly spake Benjamin, with the age-old 
trick of the in making mystery out 
of the commonplace for purposes of power 

Che fact remains that action has 
been taken, and it makes a difference of a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ se- 
curity to important clients of the Inter- 
coast, since Benjamin & Co. were to have 
a lien on the negative for that amount.” 

“Couldn't be helped. Miss Amour stood 
on her contractual rights.” 

“How did she come to have such a fool 
ontract? What mental capacity has this 
pin-headed young female with which to de- 
termine artistic, financial, ethical, moral or 
any other sort of merit? Who gave her that 


eye scant 


she 


action 


money is, 


gency 


color 


orac le 


such 


| contract?” 


“The Pinnacle!” replied Klekoff explo- 
sively, and he almost hissed it. ‘‘ There’s no 
use chewing over that. The contract exists 
and it wouldn# do to drag it into court.” 


From under his beetling brows Ben- 
jamin secowled at Klekoff, but decided to 
pursue that subject no further 

“Then this is next: I’ve been looking 
over your last statement and estimating 
your percentage of declension in receipts; 
ana unless the Pinnacle has resources whic! 
its most interested creditor, our client, has 
been unable to locate, my apprehension 
that you will not be able to meet the next 
quarterly payment on your bonds become: 
a fear.”’ 

“It’s a certainty,” smiled Klekoff, now 
speaking as the experienced man of 
ness that he was. “‘I had a code conference 
with Roabert in New York last night 
something over two thousand words, and 
it will be necessary for us to float some 
thing like eight hundred thousand dollar 
to meet those payments and 


busi 


other ex 
penses 

“On what?”’ And Benjamin’s voice 
so abruptly that his 1 the next 
room thought he had called, opened the 
door a little way, and closed it hastily as 
he caught sight of his chief’s face. He wa 
purple, physically, but his spiritual self was 
pale, and had its ears laid back and its hind 
legs gathered for a frantic spring. ‘‘The 
Pinnacle is pledged to the hilt, Mr. Klekoff 
It couldn’t raise an additional nickel 
property it now controls, or on any form of 
paper ever devised sd 

The greenish pallor which set on Kle 
koff’s face was perhaps enhanced by the 
color of his hair, and he moistened his lip 
with a queer indrawing movement tl 
made them disappear almost entirely 
played his ace 

“Those bond payments must be met just 
the same—must! And it is as mucl 
necessity for Benjamin & Co. as for 
Pinnacle to preserve the Pinnacle’s 
It seems to me that Benjamin & Co. will 


| spot.” 


be compelled to tide us over this low 
Benjan 


rose 


secretary 1 


on an} 


the 


credit 


He finished with a smile, and 
Trust, regarding that smile, gave way t 
one moment of irritability 

“‘And you’re making an asset of tha 
By thunder, I don’t wonder that the ban} 
never touch a picture proposition!” 

“No?” said Klekoff quietly, and for the 
rest of it only looked at Benjamin; whereat 
Benjamin, after a moment of thought, be 
gan to color. His next speech was warmer 

“T'll disabuse your mind of pet 
idea. Benjamin & Co. are 
vance or procure any money to 
payments. The Pinnacle is going to do 
It is going to shut down all its studios for 
period of four months, thirty 
days from now What productions you 
have under way must be finished in that 
time. Then, with every dollar of your out- 
lay and overhead stopped, your collection 
can be applied to liquidatior 

“Oh, yes.”” Klekoff and 
often discussed that emergency 
and, in fact, had applied it now 
only not to this radical extent 
gives us no chance for dividend 
play the devil with our stock.” 

“Benjamin & Co. are not interested ir 
your stock. It carries only bond 
You have my plan, Klekoff, and you know 
the alternative.”’ 

“T’ll put it up to Roabert at once. He 
the financier of the Pinnacle, you know.” 
And Klekoff, taking such small comfort a 
he could out of that fact, which he 
acknowledged except when finances 
bad, lit a cigarette. 

* By all means take it up with Roabert, 
agreed Benjamin. ‘‘ You might tell him at 
the same time that he may have his choice 
of doing as I say or as my brother Daniel 
Trust, of the Broadwall Trust Co., “i 

“Quite so.””, A chuckle, but no mirth ir 
it. “Frankly, however, the scheme wouldn't 
be so bad if we could get all other producers 
to close It would make a virtue of the 
situation with the public, and would not 
incur a concerted attack on the P 
stock.” 

That was good sense, and hopeful; since, 
after all, it was vital for the Intercoast’s 
important clients, Benjamin & Co., to save 
the Pinnacle; otherwise it might become 
painfully necessary to save Benjamin & Co. 

“T should think it might be easily accom- 
plished, because all the other producers are 
in essentially the same boat, witheverything 
going out and very little coming in. They 
should be glad to coéperate and gather in 
some working capital.” 

Continued on Page 129 
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The most precious pearls of all—your teeth! 


HERE are no finer or more precious 

pearls than pearly teeth. Nothing adds 
more to one’s beauty and charm. With many 
men and women it is their supreme charm. 
More and more people are learning that 
simple truth. 
And as fine teeth are the great element of per- 
sonal attractiveness, so are they the founda- 
tion of good health. Without sound teeth, 
good health and all the things in life so nec- 
essary to it are easily lost. 


A new way to make teeth glisten 


A new way to bring out the natural pearly 
lustre of teeth is now at your command. It 
is finding wide favor everywhere. As a re 
sult of this new method vast numbers of 
people are discovering how really beautiful 
they can make theirteeth. You owe it to your- 
self to try it. The outcome is certain to be a 
pleasant surprise to you. 


4,118 dentists devised it 


Dentists generally do not approve of the type 
of toothbrush used by the average person. 
To make it possible for everybody to have a 
toothbrush of scientifically correct design, 
4,118 leading dentists evolved one wholly new 
in that respect—one that would brush the five 
(not merely two) surfaces of every tooth, 
leaving them clean, white and glistening. 


Note the s/ope that the bristles of this brush 
take. Observe, also, the wedge-like shape 
of the tufts and the wide spacing between 
them. Press this brush against 
the teeth and the bristles slide 
clear through between 


ee 


ACBR 


ROTARY WEDGE 


TOOTH BRUSH 
Made ty RUBBERSET company, Newark, v. 3. °°" comm 


them. The handle is shaped in such a manner 
that the inside surface of the front teeth and 
back teeth are thoroughly cleaned with ease 
with up and down motion. 


Made by RUBBERSET CO. 
Andrew Albright, Jr., President RUBBER 
SET Co., maker for nearly a half century of 
the world-famous RUBBERSET shaving, 
hair, nail, bath, complexion and paint brushes, 
perfected this new toothbrush. 


Like all RUBBERSET brushes, the Albright 
Rotary Wedge Toothbrush is unqualifiedly 
guaranteed. The bristles stay in—they can’t 
come out. The tufts are so grouped that a 
simple rinsing cleanses the brush of all foreign 
matter. Each brush issterilized and packed ina 
hermetically sealed, transparent, sanitary, glass 
ine envelope and enclosed in a protecting carton. 


See the difference 


See the difference that the Albright Rotary 
Wedge Toothbrush makes in your teeth after 
a few days’ use. Stains, discoloration, cloudi 
ness and tartar on them soon go. The new 
sensation of sweetness, freshness and cleanli- 
ness it gives your mouth will delight you. 
You can see and fee/ the good results it is 
bringing you. You will be amazed at the 
difference that the right toothbrush makes 
to your teeth. If your dealer is unable 

to supply you, send 35c and we 

will mail one promptly - 

to you 
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| City 
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Toothbrushes, en 


Over 10,000 dentists now endorse 
it as the correct toothbrush 


in between and intoevery 


front teeth with up and down motion 


thoroughly cleans the 
remains among the bristles 
breed to be carriec 


velope and enclosed in a protec 


Quantity and 
Efficiency result 
in 75c quality for 
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| Name 
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Glorify the old a, nals 4 one of the eight snappy 
Effecto enamel colors! Just brush it on as best 
you can and forget it for a day or two. Then drive 
out a car with a beautiful, smooth, lustrous surface 
that wears 5 longer than the finish on most new cars! 


f 


save 
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Continued from Page 126 
‘Uh-huh,” said Klekoff, pondering 
deeply. He started to speak, then hesitated, 
and the scarlet of his hair spread down his 
temples and the back of his neck. ‘“‘How 
about our chief competitor?” 
‘Iskovitch?”’ 
‘Iskovitch.’ ‘ 
Iskovitch! Klekoff pronounced that 
ame with an effort, for all the temper he 
had in him was bound up with the thought 
f this boy. 
“T have no official information concern- 
ng Iskovitch and could not undertake to 
any influence to bear in the matter,” 
lared Benjamin severely. ‘Iskovitch’s 
financial affairs are, as you know, in the 
a finance al group with which we 
have no affiliations.” 
Consequently, as 
Trust 





hands o: 


Klekoff had 


soon as 


gone, Benjamin called up his son 
Kdward Trust, of the Sunset Slope Trust 
Company, which had as clients the finan- 


cial group with which the Intercoast clients 
had no affiliations, and he made a luncheon 
appointment. Of course as bankers they 
could not, in good ethics, discuss the af- 
iirs of their clients, and did not; but as 
relatives they might compare points of 
iew on topics of mutual interest without 
we hope. At any rate, imme- 

diately after lunch Edward, with hi 
financial ears flat against his flanks and his 
nancial legs quivering under him, sent for 

Isidor Iskovitch—in a hurry. 

Edward was a most austere man, a 
youthful-looking middle-aged person in a 
eatly fitting salt-and-pepper suit, who 
needed only sideburns to complete him 
One could tell at a glance that he was a gen- 
erally admirable party. His was the de- 
partment that handled the motion-picture 
ents of t and it is needless 
to say that at this period of the great slump 
he took life seriously, for Edward & Co 
important clients of his bank, held ar 
enormous share of the eight-million-dollar 
ond issue with which young Iskovitch had 
nanced the building of his seventy thea- 
ters throughout the United States. Under 
the circumstances it may be excused the 
Edward if he tweedled his lead pen- 
and thrummed his while he 
iited for yonder door to open, and that his 
when it did 
looked distinctly 
ar d-peppe r 


ethical lapse, 


the Sunset Slope, 


tere 


fingers 
nngers 


ern deepened 


ing Iskovitch 


open, for 
harassed 
He came into the gray salt 


and more 





ce more gang oped thar 
he five creases in his brow more 
» and the ! ws more dark beneat! 
eves 
do, Mr. I vitel How 
} der the circumstances 


at or the corner of 


nd sitting 





with no 
him. “O 


dowr 
ghtening of the haggardness ir 
} 





irse, the slump’s made all the picture 

isiness rotter I’m watchin’ the costs 
hard that I’m pullin’ ( ibout ever 
7 it’s ver fine er hut | thought 


1 seemed worried.’ 


Well, Lam.” Izzy rn 


bbed the back « 


t hand along his furrowed brow 
Your telephone me we caught me at 
me My wife’s ir very delicate health, 

L di t think I slept five hours in five 


‘ Edward’ 
he added: ‘‘That’s too bad Er 
with you on 
yntinued depression, Mr. Iskovitcl 
In view of tl arious condition of the 
a feeling that we 
in hand,” 


tone: 





da conference account 


e prec 


have 





cast on his proposed 

so keen as to he 

se friends when it’s 

But what yur 

May our clients, Edward & Ce t 


to meet your! 
you my life!” 
about the next 


quarterly pay 


‘Say, looky! When I got this first pay 





ment made I'll begin worryin’ about the 
next one, : that’ you needa do. That’ 
wl T together.” 

.”’ assented Edward, who had 
no sense of humor and couldn’t have usec 
one 1e had it. ‘‘But it seems to me, Mr 





wasting a lot of 
*h there is no 


Iskovitch, that you are 
money on productions for whi 
profitable sale, and I have a bit of advice 
which I think I should give you. I under 
tand that certain prominent producers cor 

template shutting down for four months.” 





“Oh, 
goes from one lot to the other spreads that 


that’s nothir Every extra that 
but I 


wants 


think 


rumor, because production is slow; 

guess anybody that can keep goin’ 

to make the exhibitors and the public 
he’s still : alive.” 

“No, it’s more than rumor, Iskovitch 
[ have knowledge that some of the largest 
in the business will positively shut down.” 

‘Klekoff!” guessed Izzy immediately, 
and he was no longer a customer of the bank 
in mere conference, but a young man full of 
passionate purpose; and just now that pas- 
sion took the form of triumph. He sat 
forward, with his bony fingers clasped and 
his color heightened and a glitter in the 
crystalline structure of his dark-brown eye 
‘It can’t be anybody but Klekoff or me, or 
you wouldn’t say some of the most promi 
nent in the business, an’ you bet you my 
life it ain’t me! If Klekoff closes, I stay 
open!”’ 

There was such intensity in him that the 
cold Edward viewed him with startled dis- 
approval. 

‘You are apparently deciding that on 
personal grounds, and I warn you that that 


is an impossible element in finance, par- 
ticularly when finance is in a precarious 
conditior am quite certain that you 
would prefer to protect yourself against 


clients forced to the necessity of 


having our 
putting a controller into your business 

He had poked the wrong hornet when he 
said that. He had prodded young Isko 
vitch at an instant when Izzy was already 
wrought to the stinging point, and now he 






was on his feet, his bony finger tapping 
Edward's desk, the hinges of his jaws 
strained and his whole olive-tinted face 
darkening 

‘Looky here, Mr. Trust, when I fall 


I gotta make, you 
to meddle with my 
but until I do, you ain’t 

lk about it, much less 


down in the payments 
can put a controller in 
maybe; 
right to ti 
aaa 


business, 
got any 
threater 


‘You are 





not very cont iliatory to a man 


whose favor you might be compelled to 
ask,”’ observed Edward, with something 
like intolerance in his salt-and pepper eye 

‘What's the use?’’ was the hot retort 


“When I come to you for a favor you ain't 


gonna give it to me because you an’ me is 


sweethearts, but because it’s to your finar 

cial advantage, an’ no other way; so I car 
say now what I please like I can say then, 
an’ it don’t make any difference In the 


I wantta tell you this much: I 
started without a nickel 
of the twe biggest in the business, an’ | 


meantime, 


made every dollar of it mvs« 


backin’ my own judgment with everything 
I had in the world at every step o” the way 
an’ I’m gonna keep on at it An’ sav. 
here’s another thing, Mr. Tru You ain't 
gonna force me to play into Klekoff’s hands 


Do you get me 


old dead 


with his money-wastir 
He’s got advance productions an’ 
wood layin’ around on |} helf that he 
Ti stadt toca ohdl alt tar” te cal 
for six month I'm up ton 

dates, an’ that’s all, an’ I got no 


dead ones When the hutdown was over 





gyp the pub 
with it 


release 


I'd have all n money collected a paid 
to you, an’ no productions to sell, a no 
money to make ar If you call that finar 
cu I call it cra The next time ou 
send for a busy man like me, have me 
thin’ to say! 

Somehow or other the 1eC] ym reached 
at that conference leaked out, arri y at 
Klekoff's tapestri “d ttle er office b 
phone just as he had fir ed a three 


hundred-dollar converss 








in New York, and is characte 
istic of the radical ivene that had 
made the Pinnacle v t w 

‘I’m glad he won't he lied. “I’m not 


Pinnacle’ 
cooperatior of ar 


going to lower the 


position by seeking the 


commanding 


of the pikers in the business. I’m going to 
act alone, and now, with a good, swift poke 
in the eye,” 


Characteristic again that, even 


from his lon g distance conference with the 
deci » Roabert, he used the pronour ] 
I wubies of too Pune € Dut as he rose 
from his desk his watcn chal aught in the 
key of a drawer and he gave it such a Jer 
alr In all th VnoOt 

wasn t a redeeming leature ot 

h he wuld take ar 

glanced out through hi 

he saw Aurelia Amou 


whither 


for 


tripping out of her dressing room 
she had repaired to exchange her ermine 
her Russi | 


an sables, the wind having blowr 
up a bit more chill; 


and balm came to the 
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mighty Klekoff’s soul. In the ve 
lar-sweeping plans which 


ry midst of 
should affect mil 


lions of dollars of investments and every 
person in the motion-picture industry, he 
grinned with diabolic delight, threw open 


his window 
‘Don't 

that next 

cause there ist 


and called Aurelia to him. 
bother about your costumes for 
production ” he directed, “‘be 
t gyoing to be any 
Aurelia, still flu 
victories of the 


‘La-la!”’ la ighed hed 
with her 
find fifteen } 
envelope inste 


The 


morning 
And next 
dollar In your pay 
ad of three thousand.”’ 


sweet} week you'll 








merry la-la that tag t pre 
pared for this remark, whatever hould 
be, froze on her lips; and as she looked int 
those pale eyes, now held steadily for her 
inspection, she huddled in her sable ind 
shivered 
‘You're not shutting down!” 
She made this astute gue because it wa 


the only vuld be reduced to half 
salary 

‘For four 
ginning Saturday 
to whom I tell the news 
kick I get out of it myself i 
be on idle-time half pay for a 
year—as per the hitherto unexercised privi 
lege ot our contract Now rur 
pay your bootlegger.’ 


He gr 


way sne ¢ 


mont?! little playvmat he 
nignt you are the first 
ind the onl) 
that 
third ol a 


one 





along and 


inned down on a penr les: p 
ation in the 
hundred dol 
and the teadily 


auper 
staring stark star 
, With only fifteer 
week between her 


advancing 








‘Why, II can't e!”’ she gasped 

“Go blab that t uur friend Ber 
jam Snarling, he reached for the wir 
dow bar t e out the national debt put 
the light of ilculation wa n Aurelia 
elongated eye as she mused 

“T’ve just been thinking fting n 
account to the inset Slope. What is Ed 
ward Trust ‘ I never met him.” 

“He's a giddy rake K 1 told her 
and drawing dow the w low, he pr 
ceeded immediately and with great vigor t 
add the Pinnacle’s earthquake to the se 
mic jolt which had been given the industry 
by the ur eful publi He issued the 
most drastic closing orders that had ever 
been known, shifting his unfinished produc 
tions to rented studio space al 1 redu ing 
his mighty organization to the absolutely 


necessary office force; then he put |} 
publicity experts on the Job to ar unce 
the four-month shutdown, and rocked the 


industry from its boots to its hat 

It was all wrong —the 
Around the n 
barnacles of waste, 
star and the extravagant director 
ands of spoiled and coddled 
thrown loyment 


back to work at a 


ajestic art 





while the 
actors 


would he 


thou 
lesser out of emt 
glad to come 
, and exhibitor and publi 
benefit. The 


wavs foremost in the industr wa 


reasonable fig 


ap tne 


rure 


would re 


to make an entire recor ru lor 


thing When it 





wrong would be jake In the meantime 
the Pinnacle had spent tw eal n prepa 
ration for this moment, and it had manu 
factured in advance enough productior 
that the public, alwa re on the Pir 
nacle for the highest in screen entertalr 
ment, would not be deprived of its favorite 
picture Far and wide this great good nev 
was broad 

Other producers, on their last legs for 
funds, followed thi ining 


great enthusiasm to let tl 


overhead 











caring whether their st« 
not for any port good 
I ko t h, ly wa ted just 
for the Pinnacle’ publicity te 

elocity, ther t 
blast It wasn’t 

t! It had no obli 
It had no extra 
( erpaid actor 
Moreover, it had al 
reforms now be! 

il prints, which was wl t could sta 
open, producing picture that ld 
ght up to date, not | f nat a 
put the shell because the ! t 
good enougn t ex! t elore the j 
imé 

The great due va et 
battle of Klekoff versus ] ne 
fare for the publi ! Ke | i t 
there was no thought of r ng t 
hims, ! earch ng for ne A 
method of pre entation, nev enterta 
ment vaiue, new attractivene ge 
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HE whose choice of foods is 

always of the best and finestserves 
Raisin Bread—quite naturally—on 
Wednesdays. For bakers everywhere 
prepare it “Special for Wednesday” 
—a baking rich with the fruitiness 
and flavor of Sun-Maid Raisins. These 
perfect loaves, together with rolls, 
coffee cakes, “snails,” raisin pie and 
other tempting Sun-Maid Raisin 
foods, are to be had at any bakery, 
grocery store or delicatessen in your 
city. Make them a regular Wednes- 
day custom in your home. 


Endorsed by bakers everywhere, by 
the Retail Bakers’ Assoctation of 
America, the American Bakers’ 
Association, and by the Bread and 
Cake Bakers Association of Canada 
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Continued from Page 129 
and it looked black for the favorite amuse- 
ment of the public. 


‘“‘T see there’s a slump in the movies,” ob- 
served Pro Bono Publico. 

“Is there?”’ asked Vox Populi 

“Yes. . . . How many cards do you 
want?” 

“Two.” 

“You're holding up a kicker,” 
Pro. 

“All right. Then give me three,” said 
Vox, and tossed down an ace. Everybody 
laughed and the youngest Populi poked a 
grain of popcorn in Baby Publico’s ear. 


charged 


ar 


J' )HN BOOB, covered with the clean and 
eJ pungent powder of his trade, came home 
from his carpenter shop, his pipe in his 
mouth; and trudging stolidly up the walk, 
a trifle bent as always, stuck his key in the 
door, opened it and picked up a letter that 
had been slid in by the postman during the 
day. With no change of expression what- 
soever, he read the inscription in Mary’s 
uncertain handwriting, turned the letter 
over and looked at the back, and put it on 
the mantelshelf. There were four others 
there all like this, and all unopened. He 
stood before them and looked at them for 
amoment; but there was no lift of his hand 
toward them, no hesitation, no temptation. 
He opened all the blinds and all the windows 
to give the house an airing, though the 
weather was quite raw. Every chair was 
in its place, and every doily clean and 
pinned exactly as it should be pinned. The 
geraniums, turned every day and picked of 
their dead leaves, were blooming as they 
should bloom, and the ferns and hanging 
baskets in the bay window were moist and 
green. His married daughter had offered 
to keep house for him. Phil could come to 
supper and they could go home to sleep, and 
pop could get his own breakfast. They had 
tried it for a while; but Myrtle had mussed 
the place up so, and wanted to make mod- 
ern innovations, and hang cretonne at the 
windows in place of mom’s stiffly starched 
lace curtains, and John had told her to go 
home. 

He washed himself and cooked his supper 
and ate it, and he put his knife in his mouth 
and he poured his coffee in his saucer. He 
did up the dishes and set everything to 
rights, closed the windows, took up his hat 
and his tool box and walked out of the house 
as stolidly as he had come in, smoking his 
one cigar of the day. He had an overtime 
job tonight, an extension partition to put 
ina bank. A clerk was waiting to let him 
into the sacred precincts; and, moreover, 
in the back room Jackson Trust, president 
of the Prairie City Trust Company, was 
utilizing the extra light to ponder over cer- 
tain dubiously convertible papers with care 
carking on his brow; for these were ticklish 
times, and when the barbed arrow of de- 
pression flies it strikes straight at the heart 
of business, which is the money. 

Care cannot do so constant a job of cark- 
ing as it would like when a carpenter is 
pounding; so Jackson came out to estimate 
how long his worry must be interrupted, 
and beheld one of the public! Here was a 
representative of that great mass of human 
ity which in former times had made motion 
pictures so profitable; and the motion- 
picture business was the chief burden of 
Jackson’s carking care this night, for cer- 
tain important clients of his bank, Jackson 
} had advanced two-thirds of .the 
money to build the Gingus Palace Theater, 
taking three-thirds as security; and the 
great slump was common property now, 
since the papers had made news of it; and 
some of Moses Gingus’ notes were among 
those dubiously convertible papers over 
which Jackson had been pondering. So now 
we know. 

When John Boob raised up to squint ac- 
cusingly at a slightly warped panel, the 
banker and financier and trustee and agent, 
Jackson, said to him, “Do you go to the 
movies?”’ 

“Yes, sir. 

And as if set off by an automatic trip, he 
jammed the warped panel into its groove 
and began hammering furiously. Indeed 
he went to the movies! He made it his 
business to see all the movies that came into 
town, and he would not save himself a view- 
ing of one of them by asking if Mary was 
in a mob scene anywhere. There were 
plenty who would have been glad enough 
to tell him, except that he rather discour- 
aged conversation about Mary. It was com- 
monly considered that she was an old fool, 








& Co., 
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whatever else she was; but people who 
knew John were careful of where they said 
things about whatever else she was. Once 
John, always known as a peaceful man, had 
trudgec “ar out to South Prairie City to 
lick a perfect stranger—he did not say why; 
and once he had licked one on Main Street, 
in front of the Family Theater; and once 
he had beaten a fellow carpenter within an 
inch of the man’s life. What was John’s 
business was John’s business, and nobody 





else’s 

Last night he had seen Mary in a rain 
scene, just a flash of her as street atmosphere 
at a dark alley corner in Chinatown, with 
her clothes sopping and her wet hair string- 
ing down over her face She didn't look 
quite so fat, and seemed generally wretched; 
but, of course, that last was in the part she 
was playing. Huh! At home, if Mary got 
her shoulders wet, she had a hot lemonade 
and a hot bath and went to bed right away 
John guessed that she didn’t find it so eas) 
maybe out there as at home, especially 
since the studios were shutting down but 
whether he took any grim satisfaction ir 
that or not, he himself could not have told; 
for when a man’s pride is hurt as deeply as 
John Boob’s pride was hurt, he has no clear 
perspective on himself. He can only pound, 
and he hammered out his turbulence so fer- 
vidly that it was some time before Ja 
Trust could find a silence into which to in- 
sert another question. 

“What is the matter with the public 
Why do people stay away from the pic 
tures?” 

‘Because the craze is over,” declared 
John, turning with that explosive vehe- 
mence so startling in a stolid man. “And 
serves ’em right! The movies ought to go 
under. They're a bad influence. They put 
wrong ideas in people’s heads. They break 
up homes. Yes, sir, they break up homes. 
That’s what killed the roller-skating craze. 
And the pictures are going the same way. 
It’s my opinion that anybody that tries to 
make a living out of the movies’ll starve t 
death.” 

How slight are the things that influence 
men—even men of important affairs. Jack- 
son " ’s orange sallowness turned lemon 
as he walked back into his office, his care 
carking at full capacity now in spite of the 
noe He had heard the great, throbbir g 
‘e of the people, and each one of John’s 
nds emphasized it with deadly vigor 
rhe movies were doomed! The craze had 
died out like roller skating! On Jackson’ 


Oo 








ve 





desk were the current issues of two motior 
picture magazines. He thrust them aside 
impatiently, and seizing his phone called 
up the Gingus Palace Theater with a mes- 
sage for Moses Gingus to come over to the 
bank—in a hurry. 

That message found Moe in the middle 
of the sidewalk in front of his theater with 
his fists in his pockets and his hat pulled 
down and his thick lips pouted inside out, 
looking up and down the street for the 
patrons who did not come, and he gave a 


scowling glance at the blaze of lights in the 








marquee. 

There weren't enough people lr the house 
to pay his electric bill 

‘That's the first time I ever got a call to 
come to my bank at night,”’ he said, care 
carking on his round brow. ‘I guess some- 
thing rotten must ‘a’ happened because it 
couldn't be good.’” And thrusting his fist 
deeper into his pockets, he trudged flat 
footedly down to the bank with his shoul 
ders hunched and was let in to the stern 
Jackson, who said: 

“Mr. Gingus, Jackson & Co. are gather 
ing in their coliateral as rapidly as possible, 
and they would like to know if they may 
count en the prompt payment of these 
notes and interest dues of the Gingus P 
Theater, Inc., now waiting in this bank for 





collectior 
Mr. Gingus seemed relic 
and smiled most ingratiatingly : 
outward the palms of his hands 
“With such business as I got now, Mr 
Trust? You couldn’t expect it. I got to 
I was coming in to see 
you about it a few days before they fall 
due; but I know it now as good as I know 
it then that I got to have extensions.”’ 
Jackson Trust felt his financial ears flici 
ing his financial flanks, and he shook | 
head with an almost startled expres 
**T don’t see how that can be possible, w ith 
the financial depression that has set in, and 
in view of the gloomy future that seems to 
confront the motion-picture business.” 
“Gloomy future? Ha-ha!’’ And Moe 
Gingus laughed a carefree laugh, the while 
he restrained his cark with violence. ‘Why, 
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Mr. Trust, never in the history of the in 
dustry was the outlook so fine for the 
motion-p 

good for it. It made’em reform. Just look 
what it Says In those trade journal you got 
on your desk, and you'll find out about the 
era of prosperity which is opening before 
us. Gloomy outlook? Ha-ha!” 

“Yes, I've read them, and I know how 
and why the reforms were instituted,” re 
turned Jackson with no elation; and, 1 
deed, he had read those journals, week by 
week, until he was surfeited with their 
cheery optimism, as the Populis had been 
surfeited with the flood pictures. 

To look through those pages one would 
have imagined that never until now had 
there been any real money in the picture 
business. In not one paragraph could it be 
found that the great slump had hurt any 
body, or had been anything but a normal 
necessity in the life of ar yu fant, like the 
mumps and the measles. The entire indu 
try, though harmonizing on no other point 


had ir tinctively, Ss) t 


cture business! The slump wa 





per 


heneatl its 





tunic the fox that was tearing out its vitals 
but ar experienced midnight traveler past 
graveyards might well detect a note as of 
whistling loudly to keep up 
while panic stretched the pup 


to the obliteration of the ir 





the knees and put thin breat! t 


1} in the che 
With this breath Jackson said, ‘Mr 


Gingus, we may as well look the facts in the 


} 


face. I think the movie craze is over, like 


the roller-skating craze.” 

“Roller skates! Ha-ha!’ 

But the laugh of Moe was thin, and 
Jackson Trust ignored it 

‘I must insist that strenuous efforts be 
made to meet these payments, or our client 
Jackson & Co., will be con pelled to protect 
themselves.” 

“Um Gotte 
the utmost d 
slump had nipped him by the calf at last, 
and it looked like back to the junk wagor 
for Gingus. “I'll go up and see Eschga 
bibble. If I get Marcus’ indorsement 


those notes, then how about those exte 


Willen!” muttered Moe in 


scouragement, tor the great 


sions?”’ 


“Our clients will look into Mr. Eschga 
bibble’s present fing 
guarded reply; and in dire depressior 
Moe, early next morning, hopped in |} 
flivver and whizzed up to Key City, where 
with merry mien, he tried to 
troubles on Marcus Eschgabibble, proprie 





tor of the Splendor Theater, part promoter 


and part investor in the Gingus Palace at 
Prairie City, also the Blumberg Palace at 
Prairie Gate and the Hintzfelder Fireside 
Theater at Prairie Center, branch manager 


for Iskovitch, Inc., and a short, broad man 


with carking care on his brow as he sat i: 
his little office up over his lobby, with hi 
short, broad arms folded over the electric 
telltale that mocked and gibed him witl 
its quota of empty seats 

‘You certainly got a nerve, Moe, to asl 
me to indorse those notes at a time wher 
you know, as I know, that money there 
isn’t any. Whatever put it into your head 
that I could be such a sucker?” 

‘Let that go whether yo i're a sucker or 





not, or me; but you got money invested i 
my theater and it's as much your busine 
as mine to save the bu r ‘ 


“Go back home,” said Eschgabibbl 
‘That's where I sent Sammy Blumberg 
and Ike Hintzfelder. You 


money, ‘Moe, and you got to raise it among 





your own friends; I’m using mine 
“Say, are Blumberg and Hintzfelder and 
you up against it, too, like I am? 
“Sure! It takes money to run a picture 
house, and when the public d 


in you got to get it some place else 








“For the picture busine objected 
Moe ing antly “Wi down in 
tow! tne} re } isl n’ ar ordinanes that | 
you say n le to ama with n f the 
lock you up with the other thief i 
listen. Let’s put this up to Iskovitch. He 
got me in an’ he got to get me out 

“Well, I'll see,’’ finally pron ed ya 

was id promised the 
that he ar i 
ty theater 

ow, fixed just like we are maybe 

' I’m sorry I 
to Prairie Cit ( 
pu Ja on Tr t 
he threw the burden of hope n | 1Or 
Iskovitel Him Jackson grave pror 
to investigate at once 


As a banker, Jackson Trust respected 
confidence of his clients: but when he had 


cial status,’ was the 


inload his 
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luncheon with William Trust, of the Rolling 
Plains Trust Company, the discussion was 
merely of family matters. So when Morris 
of the Neighborhood Theater, 
carelessly overdrew his account that after 
noon by thirteen dollars and fifty-one cents, 
a clerk telephoned Morris to come in im 
mediately with the currency. He came in 
red-eyed and went straight to William 
Trust, an iron-faced man with a jaw like a 
teel trap, whose favorite amusement was 
drastic action 
“Vat's t’ matter?” Morris demanded 
“T done bitzness wit you ten years, and you 
know t’ deposits vat I make tomorrow 
morning, vich vill be liddle enough, l bet 
you, vould chust t’ same cover t'is cheap 
liddle accidental overdraft. Yet you treat 
me like I vasa liddle tinhorn peanut, vagon !"’ 
Don't become excited, Mr. Wallstein,”’ 
iid William severely. “Itis not the amount 
of your overdraft, but the principle. Your 
been honored. I merely take this 
means to call your attention to the fact 
that in the present conditior of the motion 


picture business you must be circumspect 





l 
' 
I 


alistein, 





check ha 


n your financial transactions.” 

‘Vat? Vat you mean t’ present motion 
zness?”"’ And immediately the 
concern of Morris was not for his injured 
pride, but for his injured future credit 
‘Chust because we got a liddle fluctuation 


picture bi 


you think the motion-picture bitzness is on 
t’ blink Vy, Mr. Trust, never in t” history 
of t’ industry vas t’ outlook so goot for 
t’ motion-picture bitzness. It’s being all 
done over. You chust ought to read in all 
the motion-picture trade journals vat it 
says about t’ era of prosperity ve goin 
4 haf!’’ 

‘Yes, I've read them,” rasped William; 
“but, nevertheless, all motion-picture prop 
erties are tremendously deteriorated, and I 
think I may state that the banking industry 
as a whole does not regard motion-picture 
securities as a bankable proposition. I hap 
pen to know that right in this and contig- 
uous territory certain of the most i tant 
houses are seeking extensions on their paper 
r financial sponsors will not grant 





‘Is t’at so?"’ And Morris Wallstein sud 
y beamed as if an electric light had 
been lit up inside of him, for the only im 
portant theaters in this territory outside 
the Pinnacle theaters, of which Morris 
Wallistein’s Neighborhood was one, were 
Iskovitch theaters, and the competition 
between the houses of Iskovitch and Pin 
nacle was so fierce that any disaster that 


det 





overtook the one was bound to be a bless 


ing to the other 
g 
; 
| 


Jubilantly Morris hurried out to tell hi 





good news to the Pinnacle branch manager 
At that moment Marcus Eschgabibble and 
Jackson Trust were writing letters on the 
same wave length, and immediately the 





Pinnacle branch manager tuned in with a 
letter of his own The same mail trair 
hurried toward Hollywood three 

municati concerning a cr 

fairs of Isidor Iskovitch —a th 

t pple the ‘ ? ¢ I] tel 

nto ita ov ellar and the le 





addressed to lazy, to Edward Tru 


Klekoff. Klekoff! 








It’s an ill slump that slithers nobody a 
good 
iv 
] UST in the air, a hot inina Ch KY 
)\ it rawne in the wind, the CLOW 
ness of winter on all the fields and roiling 
hil! and | erty in the road Not that 
poverty of a meager income whict arce)) 
meets the nece tre { fe, but t po 
ert wr r ' i T ) ne re it ‘ i { no 
n ‘ and » credit 1 nothing eut 
a nothing to wear a | et ot 
It i ghast thing, that rt of povert 
It put the i the great arraignme 
of life itself. of wh n a wor te 
A t ‘ t ‘ rt t ‘ 
fort Lit put the . if 
| ich gaunt de ¢ is that t b 
os the mob before the Ish tch Ar 
Product tudio 
AY t f I face biea { ied 
7 ] ‘ A i 1 I A } 1 ted ’ 
f f f wu a j ed f pur ‘ 
ree ‘ eve if ible ravage 
A ye t eltered fire le Lo 
} t the ilf dozen remaining ars 
y mtt there were decrepit 
, ‘ face t | h tragic 
‘ f ¢ ence as would wring the 
‘ t 1 ‘ vere ung £ A hock 
gtoH wood from far and wide, hig 
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Here is an example of the work of one of the Weyer- 
haeuser Crating Engineers for a large pump manufac- 
turer who formerly shipped his pumps completely 
enclosed in boxes. The picture on the left shows the 
pump bolted to the bottom section of the crate; in the 
middle are the top, side and end sections ready for 


How a Pump Manufacturer Cut His Shipping Costs 


assembly; the completed crate is shown on the right. 

Ihe outstanding facts in this particular instance are 
these: A saving in lumber of 34%, which in itself 
amounts, in round numbers, to 46 cents on each pack- 
age; and a saving of 50 pounds in shipping weight, made 
possible by the use of less lumber of a lighter weight 


wood. The crate is stronger than the box because of 
more bracing and better nailing and is assembled over 
the pump without turning it or handling it in any man- 
ner. To box the pump as formerly it had to be turned 
over three times during the boxing operation. 
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Improved Crate 
Reduces Freight Rate 


Weyerhaeuser Crating En- 
gineers frequently uncover 
unexpected savings. In 
this instance the crate 
shown at the right, because 
of its adequate protection 
to the contents, entitled 
the shipper to a one class 
lower freight rate than he 
had been obliged to pay on 
the old crate shown at the 
left. On the year’s volume 
of L. C. L. shipments a re- 
duction from Ist to 2nd 
class rate means the sav- 
ing of a considerable sum. 

Other advantages of the 
new crate are greater 
strength, a reduction of 13.3 
cubic feet in displacement, 
a saving of 6% in lumber 
and a saving in labor cost. 








How Nailing Jigs Insure Standard Crates and Cut Labor Costs 


Less Lumber—Less Freight 


At the top is shown the crate formerly used 
by asaw manufacturer for circular saws. Be- 
low it, in front and back view, the new crate 

designed by a Weyerhaeuser Crating En- 
gineer. 

Over the entire line of circular saws the 
new crate effects an average saving in lumber 
of 334%. Not only that: Circular saws are 
shipped largely by express or L. C. L. freight 
and the saving in shipping weight means a 
handsome saving in freight and express bills. 





For shipment of standardized articles or equipment, crates 
can usually be designed for sectional construction and the 
required sections made up on nailing jigs with a substantial 
saving in labor cost. 

A simple nailing jig is shown above (top left). The lum- 
ber is cut to size in the shop. The various individual pieces 
are then laid into the jig (bottom left) and the complete 
crate section nailed together. Metal plates under the points 
at which the lumber is to be nailed (shown black, top left, 
above) automatically clinch the nails. In the upper, right- 
hand picture, the crate section is being lifted out of the jig 


and is shown completed at the lower right. 

The point about the use of nailing jigs is that crates thus 
made are always uniform. The sections always fit. Labor 
costs, both in the shop and in the packing room, are less. 
Crates can thus be standardized; the packing operation 
simplified. 


Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers understand the relation 
of sectional construction and nailing jigs to crating eficiency 
and labor costs. They not only design and build crates; they 
follow the whole operation through to include, where nec- 
essary, the designing of the jigs as well. 
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What the Weyerhaeuser Crating Service 
Has Done for American Shippers 
During its 21 Months of Operation 


ESS than two years ago the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Five instances of other savings are illustrated and de- 
_4 people announced to the American Manufacturera scribed in this announcement. 
service in Better Crating. + 9 


The response was immediate. 

Shippers saw in it the road to lower packing costs, less 
damage to goods in transit—better relations with their 
customers. 

Railroad men recognized its influence in reducing the 
number of claims on damaged goods, a large item, by the 
way, in determining transportation costs and rates. 

To the public it meant much needed relief all along Not more costly lumber—but often cheaper kinds. 
the line. More important still it meant another forward All this is merely an example of how the expert lumber knowl- 
step in the practical conservation of our forest resources. edge of a great lumber producing organization is today being per- 
sonally applied tothe individual needs of the industrial lumber user. 

In the future you will find the Weyerhaeuser Organization tak- 

To date 324 manufacturers have utilized the services ing more and more responsibility for the benefit of its industrial 
of Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers. clients. 

These represent 63 different lines of industry. 

Taking their experience all along the line, these 324 


The striking thing about this whole matter is that the 
crating service worked out by the Weyerhaeuser Crat- 
ing Engineers does not involve buying more lumber— 
but /ess. 

Not more labor—but /ess. 

Not more weight—but /ess. 

Not more space in the car—but /ess. 


* ¥ * 


Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers are available for appointment 
with industrial concerns during 1924 without cost or obligation. 


manufacturers are saving from 18% to 50% in the cost of A booklet “Better Crating,” outlining further the principles of 
crating lumber alone. crate construction, will be sent free on request. 


ty 


Internal Blocking Important Secret 
of Crate Efficiency 


The blower crate here shown illustrates the 
point that a large part of the success in crating 
many products lies in the internal blocking 

that is, in the provision made to hold the con- 
tents securely in place within the crate. The 
crate, in this instance, is made up in sections 
in the carpenter shop. Much of the necessary 


Bottom Section of Blower Crate blocking is built into the top and bottom sec Top Section of Same Crate 
Note how various items are blocked and strapped in place tions before they go to the packing room. Blocks and straps prevent movement within the crate 
This simplifies the packing operation The 


packer can do his work easily because he can 
strap most of the parts in place before the ends 
and sides are nailed on. In the old crate all of the 
material had to be packed from the top of the 
crate, making a difficult operation because the 
sides and ends were in the way. 


Here is an example of efficient packing at 
lower lakor cost, and at a saving of 22.5% in 
lumber and 7 cubic feet in displacement over 
the crate formerly used by this shipper. 

Weyerhaeuser Crating Service is always per- 
, sonal to the individual requirements of the job ‘ 
at hand. . . - 7 
Third Step in Crating Blower The Completed Crate 


Side slats, diagonals and cross braces naiied in place Saves 22.5% in lumber and 7 cubic feet in displacemen 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 





Weverhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with representatives throughout the country. 
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(Continued from Page 131) 
| with hope of fame and fortune, had drifted 
down with the tide to this precariousness, 
and worse, with no living wage for either. 
Yes, the great slump was on in earnest. 
The Pinnacle had made good its threat to 
bring the actor folk to their knees; but 


| the burden of it and the distress of it had 


not fallen on the Aurelias of the profession, 
but on the rank and file, particularly on the 
extras, those forlorn waifs of humanity 
who in the best of times could earn but a 
beggar’s living at the business, people who 
had just drifted into the queerly assorted 
picture army and didn’t know how to get 
out. 

Like flies, they flocked here in the road 
before the gates of the only important con- 
cern left open, an appalling horde of doomed 
and damned, and they stayed from morn- 
ing until night, on the bare chance of a 
day’s work—at three dollars and fifty cents 
a day. 

A stir in the throng, and it surged solidly 
forward as the little side door opened and 
the casting director came out, a sandy- 
complexioned man with a hard shell and soft 
inside, 

“T want 
and five men,” 
his bearded hand for silence. 
scene and you have to get 
wet. All who are not game 
back.” 

Not one stepped back. They were game 
for anything, that crowd, and the casting 
director glanced around, baffled, to Eli Is- 
kovitch, who stood back in the door, warm 
in his purple-and-orange silk shirt in spite 
| of the rawness. 

“No way but to go through and pick 
‘em out, Tom,” said Eli. “If you say you 
want nothing but old ones, they’ll push in 
from sixteen up; and if you say you want 
they'll push in from seventy 


ten women and four children 
he announced, holding up 
“It’s a water 
wet and stay 
for that, step 


young ones, 
down.” 

“Hey, Eli!’ A broad-shouldered man 
with a battered face came jamming his way 
through to the front by the sheer force of 
his bulk. ‘‘Here’s me, you know. You 
know me!” 

‘Beat it, Charlie.” And Eli shook his 
head at the hard-boil. “You horned your 
way into the last two pictures, and Izzy 
says we got to spread the jobs around to 
reach as many as possible.” 

“Yeh, but look here, 


Eli’’—Charlie 


| grabbed him by the suspende ?, holding him 


firmly while he lowered his voice—‘‘ my old 
woman's sick in bed, and I got a prescrip- 
tion in my pocket I ain’t got the money to 
get filled.” 

Eli sighed. They all had stories like that. 

“All right, Charlie. Go on in, but it’s 
only three and a half.” 

‘Three and a half’s three and a half 
better’n nothing. Say, can you use my 
friend here?”’ And he made way for the 
woman he had dragged behind him during 

| his tumultuous assault through the other 

| poverty-stricken. “She ain’t worked in 
four weeks, if that’s the way you're figur- 
ing it sy 

The hokum specialist cast his eye swiftly 
over the candidate, an oldish middle aged 
woman with a pouchiness in the cheeks that 
had been plump, and pitiful patches of rouge 
on those cheeks; wrinkled eyes that had a 
tendency to be watery, a soiled and torn 
bit of hand-knit lace around the collar of 
her loosely fitting, soiled and torn purple 
foulard dress, and a quivering that could 
not be stilled in her flaccid lips. 

“Can you stand the water? 
cold now, you know.” 

“Oh, | don’t mind getting wet. 
all!” 

No hope to get rid of her that way. She 
| wasn’t the type Eli wanted. He had vig- 
| orous, hardy women in his mind's eye; 
| rough women of a frontier type, and there 
was no roughness in this one; she was just 
weak and pathetic. 

“Say, look,”’ whispered Charlie. “This 
’n's down and out right, and if she don’t get 
something pretty quick she'll do a dutch. 
I’m telling you! Say look, Eli, in the water 
that way, you can’t tell the difference. You 
ain’t gonna close-up ’er.”’ 

And all this while the watery eyes were 
fixed on Eli with that gaunt wistfulness 
which would have melted the heart of a 
fiend, and her flaccid lips kept quivering, 
and quivering, and would not stop. 

“All right,” snapped Eli; then he turned 
savagely on the casting director. ‘Listen 
here, Tom, you got to pick the rest of these 
yourself. You know the types I got to 
have, and you can get anything you want 
in that mob, and if you don’t pick ‘em right 


It’s pretty 


Not at 
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it’s your responsibility, see?’’ And whirl- 
ing on his heel, he left to Tom Foley the un- 
pleasant task of deciding what four hundred 
and eighty-odd of these helpless and hope- 
less might starve for another day. 

But the woman who had made herself 
free was inside, and registered. She gave 
her professional name, La Madeleine au 
Printemps. She had found that name in 
the first flush of romantic inspiration on a 
Paris post card, with a pretty flower girl so 
far in the foreground of the Madeleine that 
Mom Boob had thought the name belonged 
tothe girl; but it was a common thing now, 
and sordid, like everything else. Inadumb 
stupor of wretchedness, she found her way 
to the location, an artificial ravine sixty 
feet long, and in stupor she sat down to 
wait for whatever might happen; though 
in that she was no different from the other 
extras as they came straggling back by ones 
and twos. 

Gone was all the glamour of the pictures. 
Those elaborate camouflages of houses and 
streets that went straggiing up the hill to 
the sky were no longer splendid illusions, 
but flimsy fakes that had nothing but spi- 
derlike scaffolding behind their false fronts; 
and the principals, who came flocking down 
presently at the call of the assistant di- 
rector, were no longer glorified creatures 
floating amid the pink clouds of idealism, 
but hard-working actors in a cheap hokum 
picture, and panic-stricken like the extras 
as they looked forward to tomorrow, for 
even the Iskovitch lot was slowing down on 
productions and skimping on actors. Why, 
before the slump there would have been 
fifty extras in this scene in place of nine- 
teen! 

“All right; snapintoit!” yelled Eli, run- 
ning down to where the cameraman had al- 
ready set up his box. ‘Scatter ’em around 
there, Jerry. We got to get through with 
this bunch today.” 

Jerry was already herding his little hand- 
ful of human scenery into the ravine, dis- 
posing them here and there about a camp 
fire as a landscape gardener might stick a 
spruce here and a hemlock there and some 
mossy rocks yonder. It was Mom Boob’s 
business to go through the motions of wash- 
ing some clothes in a big wooden pail, and 
she did it mechanically, while her lips quiv- 
ered and quivered and would not hold still. 
Eli Iskovitch, standing behind the camera, 
looked over his ensemble with a critical 
eye, then he nodded and raised his hand; 
and up above an assistant raised the sluice 
gates of the reservoir and let loose the floods 
of water on the sodden extras before they 
knew it was coming; this to get them in a 
consternation that should be genuine. 

It was brutal, that scene, in its disregard 
of human sensibilities. As the solid rush 
of the water came surging down on the 
peaceful and unsuspecting encampment 
there were screams from the startled women, 
shouts and oaths from the men; and wide- 
eyed with terror, they scrambled for the 
banks while the cold water twirled them off 
their feet, tumbled them over and over, 
left them choking and spluttering and gasp- 
ing for breath. 

“Gee, that’s fine!”’ exulted Eli, all artist 
as the turgid torrent suddenly stopped be- 
cause there was no more water in the reser- 
voir; then the volunteer life guards waded 
ashore with the most flustered of the human 
puppets, and Charlie dragged La Madeleine 
au Printemps out on a prop fallen log, 
where she sat huddled and whimpering, 
with the water running out of her cracked 
shoes and her wet dress plastered to her 
flabby limbs and her gaunt eyes stark and 
staring, while that eternal quivering of her 
flaccid lips kept up as if they had some sort 
of palsied life of their own, independent of 
hers: and somewhere up the bank a terror- 
stricken child kept screaming on and on, as 
it was taken hurriedly out of hearing by its 
mother. 

Eli was immersed in his next scene by 
now, the apex of the hokumism, where the 
leading lady, wet and half drowned, had 
crawled up on the bank hoping that she 
might die, for her wrongdoing had over- 
taken her and the terrible retribution of 
screen drama had swept down on her. She 
had left her happy home and loving hus- 
band, poor girl; she had been deserted by 
the polished scoundrel to whose luring lies 
she had listened; the rough settlers who 
had befriended the outcast had been swept 
away by the flood and she was all alone in 
the world. She loved her husband now, but 
she dared not go back to him, for he would 
never believe that she had gone no further 
in her wrongdoing than the censorship 
would permit, thus holding the mirror up 
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to life until life should conform to that re- 
flection and we all be pure and sweet. 

“Come on now, Dale! Give it to us! 
You know now you love your husband, you 
know! But he won’t take you back, you 
know! You're all alone! You're starving! 
Your heart’s broke!” A gulp, and the tears 
were streaming down Eli’s fat cheeks. “Oh, 
this is a great situation! And you wish 
you could die! That's the stuff, Dale! 
That’s i 

There was a splash in the water. A short, 
thick-set, lumpish woman extra had jumped 
in, the principal in an impromptu scene of 
her own. It was La Madeleine au Prin- 
temps, and as Charlie fished her out strug- 
gling, she was sobbing “Let me die! Let 
me die! I want to die!” 

“Say, who wrote that in?”’ yelled Eli, 
frantic with the interruption, and he came 
over wiping from his eyes the tears of his 
recent emotion. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
this woman?” 

“She run away from her old man to go 
in the pictures,’’ explained Charlie, slap- 
ping mom's wrists industriously with his 
enormous hands. ‘She wants to go back 
home, but he won’t answer her letters.” 

It was a great situation, but it wasn’t in 
a movie; and it gave the specialist in ho- 
kum no kick at all. 

“Well, she ought to know enough about 
the picture business not to try to do a dutch 
right in front of my camera. Go get her 
some hot coffee and as 

Suddenly she screamed and straightened 
and stiffened, with no movement in her but 
that constant quivering of the lips, while 
Charlie went sprinting up to the emergency 
hospital on the grounds and came back with 
the doctor, who almost immediately turned 
on Eli with stern accusation. 

“This woman should never have been al- 
lowed to go into that cold water.” 

““What’s eating you?"’ demanded Fli 
indignantly, for he had never before 
accused of heartlessness. ‘‘All these extras 
knew they’d have to work in cold water, 
and they was glad enough to get the jobs 
You think you're saving their lives by sign 
ing ‘em up, and next thing you know 

Say, listen! What sentiment I got I got to 
put in the picture, not scatter it around 
outside!’ 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked a crisp 
voice. It was Izzy, and as he listened to 
what was known of the miserable, bedrag 
gled, flabby lump of humanity with the gay 
little French name, his jaws set. Particu- 
larly gentle was Izzy these days, for at 
home, amid all the luxuries that money 
could buy, Miriam’s strength was failing 
day by day, and in him had grown a great 
fear, the first obsessing emotion that had 
ever come into his life— outside of his busi 
ness. “It makes me sick,” he said, 
around at the other shivering extras. 
doc, see that this woman gets taken care of 
the way she oughtta be, an’ charge it to me, 
personal. An’ say, Eli, have a good hot 
dinner for these people when they get 
through.” 

“Sure! It’s already ordered. I’m pay- 
ing for that myself. Come on, Jerry, kick 
it along! Come on, Dale! Hop in and get 
wet again. The wind kind o’ dried you.” 

Slowly Izzy walked back across the lot 
in an uncomfortable feeling of depression 
quite foreign to the cocky self-confidence 
with which he had built this big business 
out of nothing; that depression which 
comes on an intensely active man whose 
activities are perforce slowed down. The 
sprawling plant, usually teeming with life 
in detachments and battalions scurrying to 
and fro in the flush of big things in the do- 
ing, was laggard in the lethargy of little 
things in the doing—just small clusters of 
movement in vast empty spaces. Over 
yonder, Jim Graves, as a villainous sheik, 
was dragging a careless American tourist, 
fluffy Dorcas Sinclair, from her horse by the 
hair of her head, and doing it with all the 
zest in the world. They were old-timers, as 
much a part of Iskovitch, Inc., as Izzy him- 
self; but Jim should have had three score 
of dare-devil horsemen behind him in place 
of this listless dozen, who, as in actual life, 
seemed to lose their daring from their lack 
of numbers. 

Down on the open stage, Dixie Day, an- 
other of Izzy’s firm stand-bys, was prancing 
about with all the vigor of her plump body 
in a striped flannel nightgown and a twelve- 
inch Psyche knot, holding up a burglar at 
the point of his own gun, and making him 
turn the small change out of his pockets. 
But the crowd which the burglar’s screams 
brought in was only a small crowd, and 

Continued on Page 137 
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Whose opinion would you ask about Stabilating your car? 





















Marmon 
Duesenberg 


Straight Eight 


Cunningham 


Livery Limousine 


Brewster 
Franklin 
DuPont 

Isotta Fraschini 


Eight-in-Line 





These are the kind of cars that have achieved the driv- 
ing comfort and safety that only Stabilation can give. 


If you want to know the sensation of true road- 
ability, take a ride in any one of these cars. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, 24th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia 
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A Thousand Brakes in One 
Each different extent to which a car spring has been con 
by a bump means a different violence of spring rece 
compressed, the car springs recoil gently—heavily cx i 
they recoil violently 
You must not too heavily, check a gentle recoil force or 
interfere with the return of the car body to its normal position 
And yet, you must heavily check a violent re« rce 
\ will be thrown 
Stabilators check each and every recoil force with just the right 
amount of braking resistance—the size of the Stabilator bral 


automatically increases in direct proportion with each increase it 


the compression of the car spring. Stabilators are the onl 
working on this proportional braking principle 


WATSON 


STABILATOR 


Change the Whole Nature of Your Car 
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lers in the Oil Creek 
lians Making use of an ol Which but 
1. The alert frontiersme: 

ple lay a Pens il 


oil spru 


A Leaf out of O1l History which carries a dollar-saving lesson for 
careful motorists and those interested in industrial lubrication 


VER since the first oil well in the United which make Pennzoil are manned by men 
States was drilled in the valley of Oil who have grown up from childhood in this 
Creek in 1859, Pennsylvania petroleum atmosphere—they have almost literally ‘‘ been 

has been a world’s standard of qual- brought up on oil.”” They know oil as it can 
ity. No later field has produced an oil of only be known by men who have lived, 
higher lubricating value. Pennsylvania pe- breathed and thought oil continuously. 
troleum always sells at a wide premium above 
other oils. Lubricating oils properly refined Their product is Pennzoil—an oil which 
holds its lubricating power obstinately 
under heat, an oil which gives greatest 
mileage before it needs to be drained and 
replaced. 


from Pennsylvania petroleum are admittedly 
unexcelled. 


Every drop of Pennzoil Motor oil is supreme 
Pennsylvania Quality. It is refined in Oil 
City, the very heart of the Pennsylvania oil Pennzoil is the oil for which careful motor- 
territory. The modernly-equipped refineries ists have long been searching. 
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Continued from Page 134 
working with the .vimless fervor of those 
who work on empty stomachs. Yonder in 
front of the worn-looking chapel of compo 
board and ivy, Ernest Sapp was directing 
a bridal procession, in which Prudence Joy 
was her lovely self and Dennis Doone the 
same manly bride groom he had been a hun- 
dred times on this lot; but the wedding 
guests Oh, what was the use? Izzy 
was doin’ the best he could. It had re »quired 
all the nerve power he possessed to hold his 
business together thus far toward the crisis 
of the great slump. He was doing it too; 
but his huge commercial edifice, so many 
vears in the solid building, was now so deli- 
cately balanced that the slightest breath 
might blow it clattering about his ears. It 
was a very careworn Izzy who entered his 
office and sat at his desk—and picked up 
that vital communication from Marcus 
Eschgabibble. 

Would he indorse the notes of Moe Gin- 
gus and Sammy Blumberg and Ike Hintz- 
felder? Would he? Just how long he sat 
staring at that letter without : movement 
of his bony body, even to the blink of « 
eyelash, he could not have told. This healiad 
like the start of the finish. If those three of 
the theaters he had financed went blooey 
because of the lack of local credit, the en- 
tire Trust family, with all its intricate rami- 
fications of interrelationship due to close 
inbreeding, would curl their cotton tails 
into a tight little fluff beneath the tips of 
their feathery ears and dash straight for 
the same jolly hurdle, and the rest of his 
eventy theaters would crumple in finan- 
cially like wet pasteboard. Beneath that 
soggy mess, what was left of Iskovitch, Inc 
might wriggle and kick with every ounce of 
its expiring energy, but smother it must! 

He had reached that turn which comes to 
every man of meteoric success, when back- 
set follows backset, and every bright surface 
seems to tarnish; and it was only by that 
queer perverse custom of fate that this direly 
critical moment in his business should coin- 
cide exactly with the most critical moment in 

his priv ate life. He roused himself with an 

fort, for just when he should be keenest in 
t] is great menace that confronted him, he 
found his thoughts wandering to Miriam, to 
the little white face with the big black eyes 
so full of that great wistfulness which made 
everyone tender with her. This was no time 
for him to go blah. 

What sl oul 1 * do about those notes? 
Tell Eschgabibble he’d indorse them. There 
was no way out of it. He had to support 
the.e three theaters on the chance of stav- 
ng o.¥ disaster to the others; but if more of 
them leaned on him he’d have to quit. He 
couldn’t hold up the entire seventy, un- 
less He felt an ashen grayness creep- 
ng over him as he was forced to the 
conclusion that he would have to close 
down, like the Pinnacle, stop all his produc- 
tion cost and overhead, and so be prepared 
to use his collections to sign away on notes. 
Craven panic seized him. If he had to close, 
the quicker he acted the better, and he was 
just reaching out to call his business man- 
ager, Joseph Iskovitch, and give the word, 
—_ there passed his window a sharp 

nging that stilled his heart for an instant 

T here is something about the sound of an 
ambulance gong that goes straight to the 
nerve centers. There is something so bra 
zen in its wild warning that near at hand is 
human pain, human misery and the immi- 
nence of that silent end of all human adven- 
ture; and to Izzy, already filled with fear 
for Miriam, the sovtnd had a 
nificance. They were coming for that poor 
wet lump of clay that the hand of the potter 
had disdained, to take her away from amid 
those other shivering extras little better off; 
worse perhaps, for while Mom Boob was 
going into comfort and care, they would 
soon find even the Iskovitch plant closed 
to them, and with that practically all chance 
of a livelihood; for a hustling new country 
has not many places for the inefficient, for 
the feeble of will and the dazed of purpose, 

Suddenly came up Izzy’s ire, and with 
his temper came his courage. He wouldn’t 
do it! He had said he wouldn't close down, 
and he wouldn't. The trouble with the 
whole industry was a lack of confidence, 
and this was no time to be whining around 
and lying down. It was time for a fellow 
to use his backbone— if he had any. He'd 
not only keep open but he’d keep oper 
with a whiz. The rest of them, and the 
Pinnacle, could be quitters if they wanted 
to; but when business had come back to 
normal, Iskovitch, Inec., would enjoy the 
glittering prestige of having stood solid as 
a rock throughout the storm. 





n espe cial sig- 








He pressed two buttons at once. Through 
one door there bounded his cousin, little 
Izzy Iskovitch, a boy as snappy as a cri ket 
and as bright-eyed, and through the other 
his Cousin Emmy Iskovitch, a_ sharp- 
featured, fleshless spinster with six needle 
pointed lead pencils in the scrawny knot of 
her hair. He sent little Izzy out pop-eyed 
with his message, and gave to Emmy a 
crisp, enthusiastic letter to Eschgabibble 
Of course he’d indorse those notes! He'd 
let the Key City territory know it had 
somebody back of it and in front of it and 
all around it; somebody that was going to 
do business right along at the old gait, 
slump or no slump. Alli get together, boys, 
and push! There was new life in Izzy 
Iskovitch; he was his old self. It was more 
like him to brace up the morale of those 
seventy theaters with his own courageous 
spirit than to feed them with his heart’s 
blood. Mom Boob’s ambulance had done 
this for him. That was her share in his 
destiny, and destiny seems so largely com- 
posed of trifles and accident 

Meantime little Izzy was dashing madly 
to and fro over the lot with his clarion 

ill, leaving behind him a tingle and a thrill 
wherever he went; and no time he re 
turned at the head of a motley procession 
of sheik and tourist, bride and burglar’s 
Nemesis, editor, produc tion manager ar d 
directors, lean and fat, one each. They 
came thronging into the office, eager with 
curiosity, to find there not only I and 
Emmy but Joseph Iskovitch, the business 
manager, and Mischa Iskovitch, the treas- 
urer, and Benny Iskovitch, the publicity 
manager, and little Izzy to close the door on 
the last of them and lean against it, pant- 
ing, for further orders. 

‘Fellas,”’ said Izzy, “I don’t have to ask 
how many of you is willin’ to hop in an’ 
help me take the biggest gamble I ever 


took, because we been through together 

















before.”’ And his eyes moistened as he saw 
how true it was that he didn’t need to ask 
them. ‘Ten minutes ago it looked to me 
like I'd have to shut down, but in place o’ 
that we're open up! We're gonna 
put in ar sive production scheme 
We're gonr a doubl e up all our facilities an’ 





produce the cheapest line oO high grade 

I put out, because 

I gotta cut the cost o’ my pictures to my 
} 





roductions that Was ey 








exhibitors by thirty-three an’ a third per 
cent Can we d oe a 

Yes,”’ drawled his edit Hillary We 
with that whimsical ¢ n he would have 
worn in the face { deatt And to he 
with art!’ 

] winced, for he had bee proud of 
the quality of } product, and the It 
the hurt in hin 

Then Sapp i ) I dk | W | 
can arrange to eat Wednesda ind 
Sunda and sleep « ilternate Thursda 
night ind preserve my pret l i 

That’s exactly what I mear gr ed 
] We ain't just gotta work overtime 
we gotta wor ll the time Now vky! 
I’m gonna put this thing to you straight 
I’m runnin’ a chance o’ goir flat smas} 
broke by doin’ this; but I got more’n a 
chance o’ goin’ flat smash broke if I don’t 
So it’s up to us, an’ if we win we're the coc} 
o’ the wall An’ beside that” he hes 
tated— ‘‘ besides that, all these workers in 


the profession that’s gonna starve if every 
thing shuts down’ll have yt to divide 
among em.” 


“Whe ops!” cried Dixie Da WIpInNg a 


tear from her em« tional eys Ain't he the 
grand little man?” 
Vv 
EDWARD TRUST bore the weight of th 
4 work on his salt sae houlder 
at this moment He had just come from 


luncheon with Te ote Trust, who had 
just been in conference with Klekoff, who 
had just received the vital communication 
from the Pinnacle branch manager at Key 
City, conveying the news that Morris Wal! 
stein of Prairie City had gleaned from Wil 
liam Trust’s accidental revelation of what 
Jackson Trust, of the Prairie City Trust 
Company, had revealed to him at lunch, 
concerning Moe Gingus’ Palace Theater, ar 
Iskovitch house; also concert ing the Isko- 
vitch houses at Key City, Prairie Center 
and Prairie Gate 

In all this chain of circumstances there 
had been nothing official, of course; but, 
nevertheless, Edward had come from that 
luncheon very much distressed over the 
financial situation in existence between two 
important customers of the Sunset Slope 
Trust Company, the same being Edward 
& Co. and Iskovitch, In Now Edward 
was a man far too austere and too rigid in 
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his ethics to have any personal pre udice 
in favor of either customer, both of which 
were mere corporations ar d without per 

sonality; but being a financier, and being 
put toa choicefbetween the two great masses 
into which humanity is divided, his sympa 

thy and his allegiance lay with that division 
known as the creditors; which was right and 
proper of him, although, after all, the debt 

ors, those who borrow money to conduct 
great enterprises, are the ones who keep cur- 
rency in circulation, and without them the 
creditors could not make a nickel. All this 
be ing true, Edward found his chief concern 
centered around what might h lappen to Ed 
ward & Co., and the great problem of his 
existence was how he coul 1 most wisely, as 
agent for Edward & Co., handle the affairs 
of Iskovitch, Inc., to its best benefit, and 
make certain also that Edward & Co. got 
its. The necessity of decision lay under his 
hand; the vital communication from Jack 

son Trust, of Prairie City; and, in addition, 
vital communications from Peter Trust, of 
Prairie Center; and Cornelius Trust, of 
Prairie Gate Queries as to the financial 
capability of Iskovitch, Inc., were these 
communi ations, all three, and on such 
Edward might put 
into the answers to those queries rest d the 
financial comfort of Isidor Iskovitch and 
Iskovitch, Inc., one and the same. By 
trifles are the momentous affairs of men dis 

posed ; Dy trifles light as air Should Ed 
ward follow the instincts of his sire and his 
sires, or should he be swayed by the ur 

doubtedly brilliant record of the customer 
whose affairs were in the balance? Let 
him be just Let him be wise. Let him be 
pruder t. 

Small wonde, that, with the weight of 
the world thus on his shoulders, Edward 
should feel annoyed by the informatior 
that a motion-picture star, Mi Aurelia 
Amour, wished to see him on a matter of 
business and would consult with no one 
else. The fact that she was a motion-pictur 
star won her admittance, for who could te 
what straw might show which way the 
braw blasts blew in this winter of the motior 
picture discontent? 

He stiffened in his austerity as the bu 


ness person came i she was conduct 


delicate ladings as 


her prospecting in mink on this occa 
with a shining new tint for her lips and a 
audacious new Paris hat to cheer her 
these doleful days; 


grance of Parfum d’ Aurelia preceded her to 


and the exquisite fra 


Kedward’s desk by four yard 

I’m so happy to meet you.”” Thus she 
opened the Sumness contarane In herr t 
feminine voice, and she turned on him t 
full battery of her elongated eyes, flingir 


back her mink cape to reveal the elongated 


ory forearm with the ruby-studded brace- 


let and the four rubies ot the tapering 
fingers of the elongated hand, as she dropped 
gracefully before cee the Pir cle’s chee 


for fifteen | dred dollar Tv heard so 
much about you.” 

‘And, of course, I have heard a great 
deal about you,” returned Edward ire 
fully concealing the fact that this statement 
was not flattering, and h 


aloofly. ‘‘What can I do for you?’ 


‘I want you to open an account for me 
with tl our ban] he told him, sig! 
g happily 

This had been her goal ever nee the 
hutdown of the Pinnacle but there had 
not been a Saturday, until now, when she 


had not been compelled to rush to the 
Intercoa with her half salar » al 
pate the checks she had kited; and she had 
felt it imperative to meet Edward under 
, 
} 


olite financial circumstances 





In spite of his intense disapproval of 
motion-picture peopl in general and of th 
frivolous specimen in particular, so dive 
gent from all his austere ideals of won 
kind, Edward was charitable She had 
thought in that feather or uined head of her 


th she was disturb a very busy man 
with a routine 
have been conducted by an ordinary unde 
officer. If she thought at all, no doubt tl 
queenly young person imagined that ne 
was conferring a favor on him by bringir 
this paltry check to him direct; but it wa 
in his stern ethics to show that he 
above no detail of his business 

‘l am certain we ill discover t 
are very happy to enroll you among 
customers of the Sunset Slope,” he 
served; and, with a sidelong glar ce f q 
approval he could not prevent, he produce 
from somewhere the printed forms used 





insignificance that 





a business transaction of this sort and pro 
ceeded to fill them out with a few perfur 
tory questions As he wrote a renewed 
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| fragrance floated subtly up to him, and he 

| was sufficiently absorbed that he uncon- 

| sciously found it not unpleasant; in fact 

| quite the contrary. It distracted him, how- 
ever, by and by, and he involuntarily 
sought its source. It came from the ivory 
hand and forearm which lay on his desk 
quite near him. That was a beautiful arm. 
His gaze unconsciously followed it up to 
Aurelia’s long oval face, smooth and vel- 
vety with its constant massaging and cream- 
ing. It was considered by many, and even 
by Edward, a beautiful face. The elongated 
eyes were beaming their limpid languor on 
him, and on her ator curved lips was a 
smile to which Edward—the austere Ed- 
ward —actually gave a vague response; and 
in that fraction of an instant the alert 
Aurelia saw behind the frigidity of his salt- 
and-pepper eyes a sheen, distant and in- 
distinct, but, nevertheless, a sheen like pear] 
necklaces. Immediately it was gone. Ed- 
ward batted his eyes as one emerging from 
a momentary stupor, and turning his head 
with a jerk went back to his blank forms 
more austerely than ever; and when in 
passing her a pair of cards to register her 
signature, their little fingers touched, he 
drew his hand away quite deliberately, and 
he disliked her very much. 

“Thank you,” said Aurelia in her softest 
of voices. “‘I’ll promise you I'll try not to 
overdraw my account, Mr.Trust. I know 
you bankers don’t like that. I do wish that 
I could find some sensible, level-headed 
business man who would take the trouble 
to help me save my money—make me be- 
have, as it were; collect my salary, for 
instance, and be a trustee, I think you call 
it, and not let me issue any checks without 
his O.K., and ” She paused, groping. 
There was positively no rise in Edward to 
this, and if she went on with the neat little 
proposition which would necessitate an oc- 

casional meeting or so to balance accounts 

sad the like, she’d run into a flat refusal. 
She saw that in his salt-and-pepper eye; 
that and nothing else. “ and so forth,” 
she finished, laughing. To what other sub- 
ject should she quickly shift? Benjamin 
Trust had been keen about motion-picture 
gossip. ‘Oh, have you heard the latest?” 
She rose and drew her mink gracefully 
around her elongated figure. ‘‘The Isko- 
vitch plant is going to open up wide. It’s 
going in for intensive production, with every 
unit working overtime, and cutting the 
cost to exhibitors one-third. Young Isko- 
vitch is the hero of the profession this 
afternoon; and no wonder, for he said to 
his own staff that he was doing it so the 
actors could have more jobs.” 

By trifles lignt as air are the affairs of 
men disposed. There could probably be no 
trifle lighter than Aurelia, for that gifted 
young prospector carried away with her 
a cheering assay in the memory of that 
instant when she had seen the sheen in 
the salt-and- pepper eyes; but there was a 
sheen like ice in those e yes as Edward, re- 
verting to the instincts of his sires and the 
influence of his sire, carried over from 
luncheon, answered hess vital communi- 
cations, 


observed Pro Bono Publico, 
“that one of the big motion-picture con- 
cerns out in Hollywood is going into in- 
tensive production, whatever that is, on 
account a the heavy demand on the part 
of the public for its pictures. 

si Is re 2?” asked Vox Populi. 
one 

“I didn’t notice. . . . How many 
cards?” 

“One, Either a seven spot or a spade or 
both.” 

“I’ve got it in my own hand,” 
Pro, and showed it. 

But the exhibitors knew which one. Isko- 
vitch pictures could be had for a third off 
the price, fresh ones, right out of the cam- 
era, prices effective for those productions 
already on release, and effective until the 
slump should raise, if it ever did. If only 
they had any money to buy with, or any- 
body to pay to look at them, they’d order 
Iskovitch pictures to replace the reissues 
and old junk with which they were trying 
to reattract business; and, anyhow, it was 
a ray of hope shining through the drear of 
their Saturday and Sunday nights. As for 
the straight Iskovitch theaters, the moral 
tone was distinctly and immediately im- 
proved; and back in Hollywood, Isidor 
Iskovitch and his hard-working staff were 
preparing at top speed to put into shooting 
that effervescent plan of making two rolls 
of film grow where one had grown before, 
and with the same money; and the lot 


a Naa 


“Which 


grinned 
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was teeming with life in platoons and bat- 
talions, keen with the zest of big things in 
the doing, on the day when a special- 
delivery letter from Marcus Eschgabibble 
arrived for Izzy, marked personal. 

Those notes! At any other time Izzy 
would have tossed them down indignantly, 
and would have used his resourcefulness to 
find some other way to satisfy the creditors 
of the Gingus Palace and the two other 
theaters, for they were virtually demand 
notes. But at this time they found him 
with a matter on his mind so grave that 
any detail of that business to which he had 
given his life seemed trivial and worthless. 
Miriam’s doctor had just telephoned. She 
had suffered another spell of that recent 
faintness which had so terrified them all. 
The doctor considered it advisable that she 
be removed to a sanitarium at once. 

So it was that Izzy sat with those notes 
clutched in his hand, unread, while his pale 
lips were sharply compressed and his pain- 
contracted eyes stared out into that dread 
possibility which had seemed to come 
nearer and nearer to him in these past days. 
Miriam! He knew now what she had been 
to him all these years, how much more and 
more she had come to mean to him—more 
than anything else in all the world. When 
he arose to go he found those notes still in 
his hand, automatically indorsed them and 
mailed them in their inclosed envelope 
and for the first time in his life he failed to 
make any entry of an important transac- 
tion! 

When a lead wolf gets himself crippled 
the next strongest kills him. It is the only 

way to attain leadership. When Klekoff 
learned that Isidor Iskovitch had gone out 
of town on personal and private affairs, 
leaving his business in the hands of subor- 
dinates at the most critical time in his 
career, he grinned. This was better than 
he had hoped. He made certain, by round- 
about means, that those demand notes had 
been signed; and then he made public a 
statement which complete ly upset that por- 
tion of the financial world interested in 
motion-picture investments and brought 
Roabert out to Los Angeles with froth on 
his beard. 

Klekoff had laid bare the ghastly details 
of the slump in the picture indus try without 
adjectives or fancy writing of any kind. He 
merely issued a neatly tabulate a list of fig 
ures which interested the public at large not 
a whit, but which made motion-picture pa- 
per of any sort so undesirable that anybody 
who had a piece of it was glad to sell 
Roabert, who had been straining his back 
in trying to push Pinnacle stock up towards 
its old-time level, would have liked nothin g 
better than to gouge out his scarlet-headed 
partner’s right eye to pay for this new 
backset; but when Klekoff showed him the 
three pieces of motion-picture paper which 
he had felt that they could afford, Roabert 
almost gave his partner credit for financial 
intelligence, in spite of all his previous em- 
phatic statements to the contrary. 

This was too good to be true. It had only 
been hoped to bring down on young Isko- 
vitch harassing demands that should make 
him see the error of his ways and be clubby 
enough to close his plant like the rest of 
them; but now 

Quite as a matter of routine, Joseph Is- 
kovitch walked into the Sunset Slope Trust 
on the due date of those quarterly bond 
payments, handed in the check of Iskovitch, 
Inc., for the amount, and received back the 
check with a polite: 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Iskovitch, 
is a total overdraft. The bank account of 
Iskovitch, Inc., has been attached, pending 
the disposition of notes indorsed by Presi- 
dent Isidor Iskovitch.” 

Joseph scarcely waited to mutter some 
perfunctory reply to that, for he had to 
reach a phone ina hurry. He got the sani- 
tarium, but after an interminable wait a 
voice told him, “Mr. Iskovitch cannot be 
disturbed. His wife is in a very critical 
condition.” 

“Tell him it’s important!” urged Joseph, 
frantic with the tragic consequences of de- 
lay. “Tell him it’s his cousin Joseph! 
I have to speak to him ina hurry! I must 
speak to him!” 

“T told him that it was important,” came 
the cold voice at the other end of the wire. 
“T cannot disturb him again.” 

Joseph gasped for breath as he clung 
there to the phone, then he suddenly hung 
up the receiver and ran down the street to 
the nearest telegraph office. He sent Izzy 
a wire setting forth the facts, but that tele- 
gram was not opened when it was received. 

(Continued on Page 141 
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Continued from Page 138 

Izzy sat in a cold bare room with Meyer 
Guldengeld, holding his bony fingers clasped 
tightly together, so tightly that the knuck- 
les were white; and big broad-shouldered 
old Meyer, Miriam's grandfather, sat with 
his jeweled hand spread out motionlessly 
over his black whiskers; and neither man 
spoke a word. They had not spoken for the 
past hour, for there was nothing in their 
minds to talk about except what might be 
going on in that little room yonder from 
which both were barred. Aninterne brought 
Izzy the telegram. He looked at it with 
lackluster eyes, crumpled it in his hand 
without opening it, stuffed it loosely in his 
coat pocket and forgot it, while in his office 
Joseph sat at Izzy’s desk waiting for the an- 
swer and pondering on every possible means 
of aid. There was none. The entire Isko- 
vitch family connection had scraped to- 
gether its every nickel and pledged itself for 
another two years to come, to take a part in 
Izzy’s most recent expansion; and there 
was no collateral or negotiable value within 
reach anywhere. 

It was after banking hours when Edward 
Trust walked into the office where Joseph 
still sat at Izzy’s desk in a stupor of despair 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Iskovitch,” said Edward 
icily, because his long-standing opinion of 
all motion-picture folk had been justified 
thisday. ‘“‘But through default of this con- 
cern in meeting its bond obligations, I am 
empowered by your agreement with Ed- 
ward & Co., entered into at the time of the 
issuing of the mortgage indebtedness, to 
step in as controller without any other legal 
process than the proper filing of my au- 
thority.” 

‘‘Wait a minute,” begged Joseph. 

Emmy Iskovitch and Mischa, at work in 
the adjoining room, came to the door with 
pallid faces and wide-stretched eyes. They 
stood motionless while Joseph got the sani 
tarium on the phone. He asked for Izzy 
eagerly, but at the reply his face turned 
waxen; and without a word he rose and 
gave Izzy’s desk to Edward Trust. At that 
instant there was a cry—a low, intense, 
piercing wail from Emmy, for she had 
guessed from Joseph’s face the truth. 

Miriam was dead. 





vi 
hey heaven will protect the working 
girl. If not she must do it herself 


Aurelia Amour, driven to desperate straits 
to make ends meet, was down to her jewelry 
now to eke out her meager stipend, and 
something must be done. Accordingly, 
heaven and Aurelia both got on the job. 
Heaven sent Edward Trust to San Diego 
with the Iskovitch books to spend the time 
in fruitful labor until after Miriam’s funeral; 
and Aurelia, finding where he had gone, 
soaked her rubies and followed in forty 
five minutes with two trunks and her maid 
If the great slump was to result in the sur- 
vival of the fittest, she was determined to 
prove how fit she was; so, securing a suite 
at Edward’s hotel, she attired herself in the 
best in her luggage; not the gayest, but the 
best, a real refined evening gown she had 
worn Ir her great society picture; and 
draping her chinchilla gracefully around 
her elongated figure, she strolled into the 
dining room 

Ah! A waiter was just seating her cor 
rectly clad prospect at a little side table by 
a window, where the soft lap-lap of the 
peaceful ocean around the verandas might 
lull the appetite. 

“Why, Mr. Trust!” Aurelia exclaimed 
in her most feminine tones as she paused at 
that table 

Edward rose with correct stiffness to 
greet the movie persor 

“Miss Amour.”’ The bow was all in the 
hips and none in the neck 

“What a jolly surprise to see you!”’ she 
laughed. “T had antic ipated being so 
lonely in this old place, for there’s never 
anybody here in midweek at this time of 
year, and I fairly hate myself when I have 
to dine alone.” 

And what could he do? There, across the 
table from Edward Trust, the movie person 
settled her dominating personality, wafting 
toward him her insidious Parfum d’ Aurelia 
and beaming her limpid languor into his 
eyes; and her smooth shoulders shone with 
a velvety luster in the shaded light, and her 
long, tapering arms glittered with bracelets 
which enhanced their ivory whiteness, and 
her long, tapering fingers flashed with 
gems— sapphires. 

It may have been the soft lap-lap of the 
ocean, or it may have been the rising moon; 
but, austere as he was, Edward felt a sort 
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of surreptitious satisfaction in the juxta- 
position— particularly since, as she had 
observed, there was no one here. That last 
was why he had come straight to this place 
from the Iskovitch plant with the Isko- 
vitch books—to work. He had, of course, 
refrained from announcing his controller- 
ship coincidental with the death of Miriam 
Iskovitch; but on Friday, the day after the 
funeral, he would file his authority, then 
close down the plant until its collections 
should overtake its overhead. It was the 
only sensible thing to do on behalf of 
Iskovitch, Inec., and on behalf of Edward & 
Co., especially. 

He found the oval eyes of Aurelia fixed 
on him in penetrating keenness which in- 
stantly became limpid languor. 

“You are thinking of your business,’’ she 
gayly reproved him; then she sighed. “I 
do wish we could have logical and substan- 
tial minds in the picture industry. What 
we need is sensible business men.” 

This was interesting. It was a pleasant 
surprise to find presently that this girl, 
when taken away from her environment, 
was not the feather-brained female he had 
assumed them all to be, but a young woman 
of reflective ideas and good sound common 
sense. Quite unusual in creatures so softly 
feminine, he believed; and unconsciously 
his eyes strayed to the glittering bracelets 
and the tapering ivory whiteness about 
them; and at that instant Aurelia once 
more detected the sheen of pearl necklaces 
behind the frigidity of his salt-and-pepper 
eye. But ah! The slightest snap of a twig 
may raise the quail before the shotgun can 
be swung to the shoulder; and never a 
woman so discreetly void of deliberate 
feminine appeal as, regarding him seriously, 
she listened to his words of austere wisdom. 

The dance music was on long ere they 
had finished dinner, and Aurelia had him 
on the floor before he knew it, dancing most 
stiffly and correctly, and she danced much 
more circumspectly than almost any of the 
young ladies of his sedate acquaintance; 
but always the cling of her tapering arms 
upon him, and always the exquisite fra 
grance of her Parfum d’Aurelia encom- 
passing him; and the luster of her velvet 
shoulders and the languor of her almond 
eyes; and they walked out on the terrace 
after the dance and watched the glint of the 
moon path on the rippling ocean. 

Alas for human frailty! He had the 
honor, though he did not know it, of being 
one of the few people who had ever met 
Aurelia at breakfast, since she almost in 
variably breakfasted in bed and in a vile 
temper; and inadvertently he made an 
engagement for a drive with her that after 
noon. Of course, they met at dinner after 
that. And after that they danced again, 
and on this evening Aurelia unbent a trifle 
from her circumspection, and so wove the 
spell of the siren about him that she in- 
veigled him into taking a small drink of 
orangeade, made more palatable by some 
flavoring extract which she put into it from 
a little diamond-incrusted gold receptacle 
It was a thrill for Edward, and he laughed 
quite a bit about the novelty of the expe 
rience. He even repeated it, he had grown 

» emancipated under her tutelage; and it 
was he who made the appointment for 
tomorrow's breakfast, he who lingered 
when it came time to say good night and 
held her hand over long—and there was a 
tiny point which looked like a gathering 


flame behind the iciness of his salt-and- 





peppe r eye. 

The next night—this was Thursday, the 
night he was to go home—they began at 
teatime with the orangeade and flavoring 
extract, and just before dinner they had 
the flavoring extract alone, and some more 
of it with the dinner, in ginger ale, and some 
after the coffee. The lights burned very 
brightly, with everything else in a most 
agreeable soft focus, and events slid into 
each other with surprising ease. A gay 
party sprang up around them somehow 
with more flavoring, and much laughing 
and dancing, a flock of live members from 
Hollywood having run down at Aurelia’s 
behest; and there was a jolly ride in a car 
crowded with merrymakers. Finest people 
in the world! Sperthicly wondershul peo 
ple, ’spitty feller din preciashem before. 
S’wasted life not to. 

More lights. More hilarity. Music and 
dancing, and dark-skinned faces; and some- 
body was gambling! Somebody was gam 
bling recklessly and scattering money all 
over the roulette table, and raking it in by 
handfuls. Somebody was the sensation of 
the evening. Who wasit? Edward who? 
Washa diffunce? Hurray! 
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More lights, more everything; and then 
a soft, warm, agreeable, blank world, to- 
tally blank; out of which awoke a head- 
ache, and then a painfully struggling 
consciousness, and then a most austere per 
sonality, and then Edward. Edward who? 
Edward Trust! 
daylight smarting his eyes, and he sicken- 
ingly aware of a pervasive odor which he 
remembered with surprise to have once 
thought an exquisite fragrance. But where 
was he? Out there was the soft lap-lap of 
the Pacific Ocean, but this wasn't his room 
It was a big room, with flowers all over it, 
and he was in a narrow bed —a twin bed 
Painstakingly he turned his head, and 
there, on the pillow of the other twin bed, 
reposed the curly head of a young woman 
whose almond eyes were wide open and gaz 
ing at him steadily. As she caught the hor 
rified stare of the austere Edward, she 
smiled 

‘I thought you never would wake up, 
darling.” 

Shocked to the very core of his being, Ed 
ward half rose to his elbow and gasped, 
“Aurelia Amour!”’ 

“That’s a funny break, Eddie dear,”’ she 
laughed. ‘It’s never Aurelia Amour any 
more; it’s Aurelia Trust.” 

“It’s —it’s ss 

Words failed Eddie dear, while his scram- 
bled mind strove wildly to delve into the 
immediate past and come out of that jumble 
with a clear fact or two. 

“Now listen, Eddie, you’re not going to 
try to tell me that you don’t remember.” 
And there was a warning inflection in the 
soft voice of the bride. ‘‘We were married 
in Mexico last night with twenty-one wit- 
nesses, but it was too late for the morning 
papers. The afternoon ones, however, will 
have time for photographs, and we'll get a 
million dollars’ worth of publicity on it.” 

“This is terrible!’ gasped the groom, hor 
ror overwhelming him as he thought of the 
austere Trust family. He sat on the edge 
of the bed, holding his aching temples be 
tween his palms; but he was not left for more 
than one moment of solitary reflection, for 
his wife was out with a thousand-dollar 
negligée over her three-hundred-dollar 
nightrobe, and was confronting him in a 
gracefully determined manner 

“What do you mean —terrible 
manded. ‘‘Now understand me, Edward, 
I have two stories ready to give the papers 
and there’s a flock of reporters from Los 
Angeles waiting in the lobby for the low 
down. It’s up to you which story they get.” 


”’ she de- 


vil 

Pee much kicked in was Isidor I 

kovitch as he stood alone in a room 
over a crib where lay a tiny red-faced mite 
of humanity, the gift to Izzy for which the 
gentle Miriam had laid down her life. Only 
yesterday she had been put to rest, and this 
morning was that blankness which none 
can know except those who have been into 
the chill void 
about Izzy’s eyes, and his cheeks were hol 
low and seamed, and his five deep creases 
were chiseled in his brow; the stoop in hi 
shoulders was quite marked, while his 
clothes hung limply on his gaunt frame 
The years of his youth were gone from Isi 
dor Iskovitch, and this day was the day 
which set him toward his middle age 

For some minutes he was as motionless 
as if he were a figure of bronze; then he 
stooped and kissed lightly the tiny red fist 
which lay outside the silken quilt. Som 
berly he turned from the crib, his hat in his 
hand and the band of crape around his 


Great black circles were 


sleeve 

As he oper ed the door Meyer Gulder geld 
stood there, s« y 
hollow circles under them, for Meyer's only 
granddaughter had been the center of all 
his joy 

‘You are going to town now, Izzy?” 

“Yes, I gotta get busy.” 

“Are you sure I can’t help you any 

“No, Meyer, much obliged And the 
two shook hands 

Strong men, these; but as they stood ir 
that handclasp the tears sprang into the 
eyes of each, and Meyer’s broad breast wa 
heaving with suppressed sobs as he walked 
in to the crib; but Izzy set his lean jaw 
hard together, and striding down to his car 
jumped in and was sped quickly to the city 
for he had much work before him—worl 
complicated by the knowledge that he'd 
find Edward Trust in charge of his plant 
and it closed when he got there, and } 
credit and his standing and his prestige ar 
all his fine record in the business blurred b 
the broadcast publicity attendant on tl 


ymberness in his eyes, too, and 


Edward Trust, with the | 
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Cheese, like milk, is most valuable 
food for children. Good cheese 
gives the necessary lime and phos- 
phorus for sturdy growth. 


You can buy good cheese now with- 
out any guesswork—all you need 
to do is look at the label. If you 
find the Kraft name on it you can 
feel sure it is good cheese, for you 
will never find the Kraft name on 
any other kind. 


Send for free recipe book S-3. 
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| But he wasmiles ahead of Edward; hours 

| ahead of him, thanks to the interference of 
the needy Aurelia in his destinies; and he 
was in a mad rush at business until well 
past the noontime; while at the courthouse 
a half dozen publicity, men waited to seize 
the expected news and make much of it be- 
tween the jaws of thousands of printing 
presses, and Joseph stood on the courthouse 
steps waiting to seize Edward when he 
should arrive; and up in the little inner 
office of the Pinnacle, Klekoff fumed and 
fretted under the noncommunicative eye of 
the modest-appearing little Roabert. 

Where was Edward Trust? Klekoff had 
waited three interminable days to hang his 
jinx on Isidor Iskovitch, to blazon far and 
wide the news that would compel the cer- 
tain impression that Iskovitch, Inc., was 
on its last legs financially; that it had been 
closed under the compulsion of a controller, 
rather than voluntarily, as the Pinnacle had 
closed; and so would be put the finishing 
touch on the shaky credit of the Iskovitch 
theaters throughout the United States; and 
so would be brought down that crash which 
should smash Izzy flat. 

The noon hour passed. One o’clock. Two 
o’clock. Almost three, and out there. the 
great Pinnacle plant, dead and cold, was 
like a morgue. A knock at the door. Stuart 
came in, Kiekoff’s yes man, his cheeks as 
pink and his mustaches as neatly curled as 
ever, the only human being in the industry 
on whom the great slump had made no dif- 
ference whatsoever. 

“Mr. Iskovitch to see you, Mr. Klekoff.”’ 

“Iskovitch?”’ 

“Iskovitch!’’ exclaimed Roabert. 

“Iskovitch,” repeated Stuart, and all 
three looked at one another. 

“Send him in,”’ ordered Klekoff curtly, 
and he and Roabert continued to eye each 
other in deep thought until the door opened 
again and Izzy stood before them. He 
wasted no time. He nodded to Roabert, 
but it was to Klekoff he spoke: 

“You took advantage of me, didn’t you? 
You stabbed me in the back when you 
knew I was tied up the way I was, when I 
had my heart tore with somethin’ I wouldn’t 
talk about to you because you couldn't 
understand it, you dirty bum! An’ you 
didn’t think I'd get back, either, this quick 
after what happened to me, an’ I wouldn’t 
maybe, except—except now I got a son to 
leave my business to! An’ believe me, it’s 
gonna be a business when my son gets it! 
An’ I guess you didn’t think I could do 
anything if I did get back, did you? What 
kind of a sucker do you think Iam? Have 
I been the kind of a business man that'd go 
on notes when he didn’t know how to pay 
‘em? I guess you thought that all my 
resources showed in the bank or some place! 
Well, ever since you started houndin’ me, 
Klekoff, I been pinchin’ out a private sinkin’ 
fund, an’ if you wantta know where I got 
the money to lift your attachments at my 
bank an’ release my account an’ pay on 
my bonds an’ make it no use for Edward 
Trust to file his authority because he ain’t 
got any, for this time, anyhow—an’ if you 
got any curiosity about all that, go an’ look 
at your stock ticker, you dirty bum! Both 
0’ you!” 

For the first time he bent the fire of his 
resentment on Roabert. But Roabert 
didn’t get it. Without waiting to bandy 
any words with this convincing competitor, 
he had rushed to the ticker in the corner and 
stood aghast at the tragic tale recorded there. 
Pinnacle stock, which he had been building 
up with every drop of his financial blood in 
the past weeks, had taken an eighteen-point 
slide and was steadily going down! 
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“Tt was me done that!” shrilled Izzy, 
the tears springing into his eyes from the 
repression of his passion. ‘“‘I dumped 
three-quarters of a million dollars’ worth 
of that stock on the market in one block, 
an’, believe me, it’ll stay where I put it until 
I wantta buy it back—if I ever do! An’ 
now here’s what I come in to tell you, Kle- 
koff: I’m gonna make you pay for what 
you done to me this time! I’m never gonna 
stop till I bust you—you hear me?—bust 
you flat! I ain’t gonna stop till you can’t 
find any place to borrow a nickel to get a 
sandwich! I ain’t gonna stop till you're 
down in the gutter an’ I can ride past you 
an’ splash mud on you! Say, looky, you!” 
And he shook a quivering finger. ‘All 
these years you been houndin’ an’ ham- 
merin’ me, an’ I never once went outta my 
road to do you anything; but from this day 
on it’s gonna be me that starts the scraps! 
It’s gonna be me that does the dirt! It’s 
gonna be me, do you get that? There ain't 
gonna be any Klekoff in the business when 
my son is the Iskovitch!”’ 

Roabert turned to Klekoff with pale 
wrath. 

“You would do it!” he hissed under hi 
breath; but Isidor Iskovitch, as he went 
out of the door, saw that glare of hatred 
between the partners and treasured it as he 
would any other asset. 


Mary Boob awoke out of her long de 
lirium, and as somebody smoothed the pil 
lows she inquired in a fluttering voice that 
was scarcely more than a whisper, “Is the 
slump over?” 

‘I don’t know, mom,” said a stolid voice 
“Tf it’s the pictures you mean, I ain’t beer 
to the pictures since Mr. Iskovitch sent for 
me to bring you home.” 

Mary turned her head to stare. John! 
She was in her own spick-and-span room, 
at home! She gazed around, then her eyes 
suffused with tears and her flaccid lips 
quivered, and she motioned her husband to 
bend down his head. 

“Say, John,”’ she whispered in his ear, 
“T’m an old fool, but I’m nothing worse.”’ 

**Nobody ever said you was, Mary,” re 
plied John stolidly; ‘“‘not and got away 
with it.” 


“Hello, Vox! Coming in to get back 
that thirty-two cents we're still ahead of 
you?” inquired Pro Bono Publico as he sat 
in his shirt sleeves on his front steps, sur 
rounded by the rest of the Publicos. ‘No, 
you earned it.’”” Vox Populi stopped in 
front of the gate with the rest of the Popu- 
lis. ‘‘We're going to the movies.” 

“T see in the paper only last night,” 
observed Pro, ‘‘that motion-picture art has 
advanced a dozen years in the past six 
months.” 

“Has it?” inquired Vox; and, shopping 
carefully for his picture, he stepped up to 
the box office of the Gingus Palace and 
bought his tickets. 

Instantly the current of new life surged 
and tingled through the depleted veins of 
the motion-picture industry. The great 
slump was over. Vox Populi was on the 
job again with his ninety cents! Carking 
care fled, also, from the brows of the Trust 
family; for, by the great horn spoon, it 
needed its share of that ninety cents! It 
had to support Aurelia. Aurelia who? 
Aurelia Trust! 

That picture for which Vox Populi so care- 
fully shopped? Oh, the picture was a fine, 
zippy, sensational flood scene, with houses 
bobbing in the torrent and the erring wife on 
the brink of the falls, with the forgiving 
husband coming. Can he make it, and live? 
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“We do seem pretty snug here, don't we? | 
us we were stull in the old home on Elm Street. It rar ed Dur 


j over the lot and, Martha, my de 


“This little place sceMsS CO {t my age and | 
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‘There’s a young fellow one of our Nifty 
medels would look good on, because he’s 
got just the right figure to carry it off’; 
and sure enough ii 
By a fellow like yourself, that doesn’t 
want a cheap car, nor an expensive one, but 
just a medium-price bus that can pass any- 
thing on the road a 
“i just as soon as | met you I seemed 
to sense your strength, and it was such a 
comfort to have someone like that around 
it makes me feel so sheltered and protected. 
And I just told the girls that you couldn’t 
have helped but make the success you have, 
with such terrible strength of character 
Why, it just scares me sometimes, though | 
know that you could never use it against a 
poor weak girl, but only against the strong.” 
= you want your kids to have their 
chance, don’t you, and grow up strong and 
everything? What will you feel like if you 
stay here in the city, and one of them gets 
run over by a truck or something? Just 
sign here, and clinch this here lot out in 
Golden’s subdivision, where there’s some 
sunshine, and the kiddies have a chance.” 
a lady that lives over on the south 
side —thirty-six pounds in five weeks, and 
it was just like play, she says. People 
hardly know her, she looks and feels so 
young.” Chauncey McGarry Morley 


Jackasses 
"M DUMB with awe when I think how f 
On his upward climb to the farthest star 
Van has progresse d 
in ignorant, stupid, fool jackass 


ince he lived on gra 


/ 


Van's godlike 


No trace of the jackass, I «¢ 


form now stands erec 


r] { 
pec 


Save when he open his mouth to bray; 


Then the mortified jacka links away. 


Van brays and bra ys and brays and brays 


Of the heat and the frost and the cloudy days, 


Politics, poverty, 
lack of wealth, 
Fa ne and no Gui- 
toes and rotten 

health, 


Other men's theoric 
cults and creeds, 
{nd the fleas and the 

flies and the jim- 


on weed: 


The jackas uiler 
one heartfelt bray, 

Then closes his 
mouth and calls it 
a day. 


The man will squan- 
der his hard 
earned wealth 

For a sinister fluid 
that wrecks hi 
health 

And paints his nose 
with a crimson 
glow 

You can see fora 
mile half 


Or 80 


and a 


The jackass never 
goes on a bat; 
The jack is not such 
an ass as that 


The manstays uptill 
the peep of day, 
The life of some fe- 
verish cabaret, 
Spilling the bootleg 
down his neck, 
Swallowing lobsters 

by the peck, 
While his brain de- 
cays and his heart 
grows weak 
And the wrinkles 
gather upon his 


cheek, 


And his dewlap sags 
and his eyes grou 
dim, 

And faster and 
faster, with visage 
grim, 

Premature 

creeps up on him. 





age 
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No such fu n has the fool jackass; 

He drinks at the brook and nibbles the gra 
Till the sun goes down, then heaves a deep 
Sigh of contentment and goes to sleep 


Man brays and brays and brags and brag 
Of his motor car and his moneyln gs 
And his ancestors and his batt! flag 
{nd his murder ing kings and his mighty bra 
That lifts the world to a higher plane 


He brags of a new dope that will save 
Dozens Oo; sick men from the grave; 


Brags of a new dope that will sl 


Villions of 





/ 
men ina hideou way 
The jackass does not boast; alas, 

He's only a peaceable , fool jackass, 


He has no mind and he has no soul; 
All he can do is to lie and roll 

In the warm sunshine and humbly bray 
To Nature's God in his asslike way. 


He has not learned to look around, 

Nor raise his dull eyes from the ground; 
Too short his sight to gaze afar 

And yearn to reach that farthest star 
Where we enlightened creatures are 


Gods! 


Le 


Thinking beings, full of brain 
plots and indigestion pains 


ind bug and booze and liver pill 


ind fifty-seven other ills. 

In some far € por h, I expect, 

He'll feel the urge to stand erect 

ind smoke and steal and lie and cus 
ind be a civilized man like u 

But ah, the xons he must pass, 
Living the life of a mere jackass! 
The gloomy years till he evolutes 


Out of the class of abysmal brutes! 


Some Post Cards of the Future 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Till he awakes and lifts his eyes 
ind sees the God's blue of the skie 
Feeling the realization roll 


Through him at last 


That he has a 


Learning t 


that he has a soul! 


soul and a reasoning mind 
ind no tail tagging along behind! 
My eyes jill up as I see him there 


» butcher and hate and swea 


1 MAN ait last! I can hear him raise 


His manly ro 


ice 


ima 


torm of braus, 


Chanting himself a hymn of praise 


He lifts glad cri 


ind shar pe ns 


his 


A MAN at last! 
And give the Enforcement Law the ra 
His highest joy io loose the pu; 

Of War and hunt his neighbor up, 
And with a bray of hatred, slam 

A six-inch shell in his diaphragm 


to the smiling sur 


knife and buys a a 


And he learns to ja 


But oh, the xons he must pass, 
Nibbling brush and chewing grass 
Merely a peaceful, fool jackass! 


Lowell Otus Ree 





Be, 
Recapitulation 
On a Tenth Wedding Anniversary 
1 Des years ago I verbally 
Declared my passion for you 
I said, without hyperbole, 
“ My darling, I adore you!” 
The information was ¢ ract, 
Restated, it would atill he fact. 
I there upon, with urgency, 
Your disagreement dreading 
Declared that the eme rgency 
Required our speedy wedding, 
Wherein, without a spoken word, 

You, much to my de 
light, concurred 

With ardor mount- 
ing crescently 

1 sketched our neu 
existence 

(You blushing rT 
qQuresce nily 

Which loomed at 
no great di 
tance 

A little work, a little 
fun 

A little home, a little 
one 

With youthful vola 
tility 

| limned our 
home’ ‘ rpune- 
sion 

Re u“ ard of my 
ability 

Intoacostly man- 
sion 

Our family we’ 
keep quite 
small; 

Two u ould, we 
rather thought, 
be all 

Now, gazing retro- 
spectively, 

Upon that crude 
de piction, 

lt was, I] muse re- 
flectively, 

A not untrue pre- 
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ittage his mind went back to a problem 
h had worried him for weeks. The prob- 
was Janeth 
ou see, Bill,”’ he explained, “‘ Janeth 
tty unhappy. Bustedness is all right 
, but it’s different for a girl. We can 
it out oh, in driving airplanes or 
ioing any number of damn-fool things. But 
lean't. There’s a lot of feeling against 
family here, and Jan gets the brunt of it. 
parties and dresses and cars —all 
that a good deal to a 


mean 


ou teach her to fly?” in 
a little: but not enough 
I don’t like the idea 
he scowled -‘‘it’s undignified for a 


I have 
et her go up alone 


| to be in that sort of game! 
; Figo : - 
W omar place is in the home, agreed 
too readily Allan glanced at him 
suspiciously, but Seadog continuea, “‘ That's 


the trouble wit! 


Sead OL 


ihome. Boresome places, 
Always a lot of women lin- 
wondering what in the devil 
Sorry for 
deeply 
Bet 


if you ask me 
gerir 


to de 


them 


g around, 
» with themseives 
but’ he sighed 
meone has to 
them than us 
Um-m,"’ commented Allan, “but 
i wouldn't want your sister hop 
ng around in like an ac- 


be dignified 


; 
a piane 


ey crunched up the gravel path 
iges of privet towards 
clump of trees and flowering 
es which hid the cottage from 
House. That view of the old 
with its gracious sweep of 

, Was one which always tugged 
llan Brent’s heart. He had not 
inside of it since his return, and 
memory of it — the huge hall, 
tairs curving up to the land- 

, the clock with its somber tick- 
ind dee Pp bell, the glass doors at 


ween hes 


ing out across a small 
emerald lake into the clean woods 
vas so vivid that it seemed he had 
just stepped out. Janeth had taken 
ome of the most beautiful furniture for the 
graceful Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
which seemed always toshare his own 
impatience for the day when they should be 
returned to rooms where they belonged. 
Janeth was not in the cottage 
‘ll ask Dotty where she’s gone,” said 
‘Spread out, old dear, and be com- 


e rear, look 


ritlage 
piece 


sill Seadog, at the end of his long jour- 
ney, slouched down in a comfortable chair 
tretched his legs, lighted a cigarette, closed 
his eyes and sighed in contentment 
A shadow from the door leading to the 
veranda fell across his eyes; he opened 
nd discovered a young woman, her 
filled with a mass of brilliantly col 
hurnt-orange dahlias, scarlet 
red zinnias against the fresh yellow 
She looked amazingly like 
Ajlan Brent — the same cut of features, the 
alert expression of amusement about 
Bill Seadog’s long arms and 
hoist him to his 


them 
arm 

ored flowers 
alvin 


f her dres 


ame 
oge ther to 


‘Hello, 
hought y 


Bill Seadog,”’ she said softly 

u were asleep. I'm Janeth.” 

sut a small cool hand for him to 
miled up at him. His blond 

cocked, and he was blush- 


and 
slightly 

Of course n all kinds of a fool, you 
‘Always have been, for 
ame conscious that he 
had her hand in his, and blushed more 
he released it. “But I thought,” 
ied that you were a young- 
one dandles on 


yw he beg 


I 1 
itte Here 


ort that one’s 


you Know 


she shook her head solemnly, gazing up 
into his eves 
You vou lool 
* he added 
! 


laneth 


joliy with those flow 


grinned, 
elf, “ Times ten! 
What did you say 

thir She smiled ‘I’m awfully 
Would you like to help 


howers 


and whispered to her 


glad y 
me fix these 
Kather! 

‘Bettina Hewland is a little idiot,”’ an 
Allan, “and I’m hanged if I'll 
club with her!” 

started to speak, but her chin 
trembled and she turned away towards the 


nounced 
go to the 


Janet} 
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SEADOG FIXES IT 


Continued from Page 25) 


cottage. Allan, realizing that he had hurt 
her, followed and slipped an arm about her. 

“We'll go to the club if you'd like,” he 
said anxiously. “It’d be nice to take Sea 
dog and show him the place. But why go 
with her, Jan?” 

The toe of Janeth’s boot was digging 
into the turf. She shrugged. “‘ Betts asked 
if she couldn't call for us,’’ she explained 
“T thought it’d be nice to go in someone’s 
car, instead of getting a jit!” 

“Right enough!” Allan responded, giv 
ing her another hug. ‘Sorry I was cross, 
dear. Didn’t mean to be. But Betts How- 
land is an idiot -and Seadog hates a sill) 


girl as much as I do. There’ll 
be lots of other girls there 
Telephone her that we'll go.” 

With the letters which Janeth had given 
him he turned and walked slowly back to 
the plane. Seadog was mounted on the en- 
gine section, changing spark plugs. Girls 
puzzled Allan; Janeth especially. Perhaps 
that was because Janeth was the first girl 
he had ever studied from really close range. 
and he had started with the supposition 
that because she was his sister he must, as 
a mere matter of know her very 
well and understand her. Just a week ago 
Janeth had been furiously angry with Bet 
tina Howland. And now they were plan 
ning to go together to the club for the 
Saturday-night dance! 

“Too much for me!” he said 

Janeth had been sauntering along Elm 
Street with the mail when Bettina’s car 
pulled up at the curb. Bettina was a small 
girl with frothy blond hair, a round face, 
and large brown eyes which seemed always 
to be looking for some great big strong man 
to protect her. She usually had several men 
stricken into devoted admiration of help- 
lessness, but to girls she was as colorful and 
opaque as a glass of water which has been 
given a very slight tinting of pink. Her 
mind was notorious for emptying itself of 
all it contained, like the wares of a peddler 
shaken from their sack. 

“Hello, Janeth dear,”’ she said. ‘Can't 
I take you home? You know, the other 
day,”’ she continued breathlessly, opening 


course, 


the door of the car, ‘when I rushed past 
you I wanted to ask you to ride with me, 
but father was simply raging for his mail, 
and I didn’t dare waste a second. I do hope 
you'll forgive me, dear!”’ 

‘I don’t remember,”’ answered Janeth 
She hesitated, then got into the car beside 
Bettina. 

“TI do hope you're coming to the dance 
tonight!” 

The big car swept away from the curb 
Bettina always seemed so laughably imma- 
ture, half hidden behind the wheel. ‘‘Who 
is the man you have visiting you?” she 
asked, ever so casually 


In Her Eyes Stitt Gtow:+ 
ered All That Dotty 
Described as Cross: 
patch, But She Gave 
Him a Smite 


Janeth, though she was temptea 
fearfully, caught her breath and an- 
swered negligently: 

“An Englishman—friend of Al- 
lan’s. His name’s Towar.” 

“Let's all go together tonight,” 
suggested Bettina. 

**Well— maybe,” Janeth an- 
swered. ‘“‘Perhaps Allan has planned 

to do something else. I'll let you know, 
Betts.” 

“Oh, do come! Isn’t the little cottage 
sweet! Don’t you just love a little house?”’ 

“No,” answered Janeth flatly. “Of 
course if I had the big house and no serv- 
ants, I'd be stumped. But we have lots of 
fun in the cottage--and then we have the 
plane.” 

‘Il think it’s too wonderful gurgled 
Betts. “I'd love to have a plane—and 
fly!" Bettina’s gesture denoting flight was 
vague 

“I'll telephone you,” said Janeth as she 
left the car. ‘‘We'll come if we haven’t 
anything else on.” 

As she went out on the field to find Allan, 
Janeth felt vengefully pleased with herself. 
Even though she wasn’t allowed to con- 
found Bettina’s senses by telling her that 
Seadog was a real, live lord —and wouldn't 
she fall all over herself!— Bettina was ade- 
quately aroused by the mere sight of a new 
man, 

Janeth could not imagine a better foil, 
for she knew that Seadog would be wearied 
to distraction by her. 

As the two men came towards the cot- 
tage for luncheon Allan remarked, ‘The 
kid wants us to go to the club tonight, Sea- 
dog. Dance— and that sort of guff. I tried 
to duck it, but her feelings were hurt 
You'll be able to live through it.” 


wer 
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“By all means, if she wants us to go!” 
responded Bill Seadog. ‘Probably enjoy 
it immensely.” 

“A silly sort of girl is going to take u 
over,”” added Allan apologetically. 

“IT was thinking, just a few days ago,”’ 
observed the other, ‘“‘that there is a great 
deal to be said in favor of a silly woman 
You know, Allan, if a girl is silly she can’t 
worry one. Then along comes a girl who 
isn’t silly. And what happens? Behold 
proud man making a jolly idiot of himself !”’ 
Having delivered himself of these senti- 
ments, he added in a profound voice the 
verdict, ““Grim!"’ Ten steps farther he 

said, with even more conviction, 
“Very!” 

Knowing the Honorable Bill 
Seadog as well as he did, Allan 
sensed astate of emotion which the 
other had not yet divulged. Could 
it be possible, he wonde red, that 
the invulnerable Seadog— in India, 
or on the boat, perhaps—had been 
touched by gentle passion? He 
scowled. 

That would never do! 

At the club that night, as they 
stood at the head of the stairs 
waiting for Allan—Janeth, Bet 
tina, Elsie Fiske, Dan Barbour and 
Seadog-—-there came an electric 
moment of embarrassment \ 
portly man, verging upon middle 
age, had bounded up into their 
midst, with a ‘Hello, my dears!’ 

His eyes held a startled expression as he 
suddenly saw Janeth, and he flushed. He 
nodded to her abruptly, and hurried away. 
Evidently she was not one of his dears 

The orchestra started, Bettina put her 
arms up to Seadog, who, bewildered, al 
lowed himself to be whirled away. 

“That was frightful!’ exclaimed Bet- 
tina. ““Whew! Did you see Janeth cut 
him?” 

“Who was he?” 

“Didn’t you know-w-w?” 
amazed Bettina. 

“Know what?” 

“That was Dick Stinchfield—the man 
that Janeth was going to marry!”’ Her 
head came back so that she could stare up 
into his eyes. “The Stinchfields are the 
ones who've leased Brent House! Hasn't 
Allan told you how he stopped them from 
eloping?”’ 

“No; he hasn’t told me.” 

“Why, Janeth got madat Allan, and 

“No; Allan hasn’t told me,”’ interrupted 
Seadog. “I say, this American music is 
jolly for dancing! London's filled with 
American orchestras now, they say. But | 
haven’t been back for so long.”’ They had 
completed their circuit of the room. “Let's 
wait with Janeth until Allan comes,’’ he 
suggested, and allowed his arms to become 
limp. 

Allan appeared, claimed Bettina; Seadog 
and Janeth swept away together He 
glanced down at Janeth’s dark curly hair, 
put his head a little to one side so that he 
could study a certain alluring aspect of her 
cheek. Their progress about the floor was 
effortless, graceful; Seadog was a good 
dancer, not because he had been trained in 
dancing to any extent, but rather because 
his muscles had been taught to function 
easily and accurately in every sport he had 
encountered. 

Beneath the bodice of her pale green 
frock Janeth’s heart was still hammering 
from the excitement of being confronted by 
Dick Stinchfield. It had horrid to 
have Lim bound up the stairs that way. Of 
all the people in Sound Brook, Stinchfield 
had gone farthest out of his way to make 
her life miserable during the past month 
Dick Stinchfield—-who was accepted in 
Sound Brook only because his father had 
added millions to his fortune during the 
war! TheStinchfields——-upstarts and squat 
ters in Brent House. 

Janeth did not know which one of thre 
things hurt her most deeply: To need and 
accept the lease money from them; her 
own pique which had led her to become er 
gaged to him—it had been a purely venge- 
ful thing on her part, for she knew that she 
had not cared for him; or the contemptible 
things he had said about her after she had 
broken the engagement. Allan, engrossed 
with his plane, was blissfully unaware of 
Stinchfield. Several times she had been on 
the verge of telling him, but she disliked 

Continued on Page 151 
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help you over the rough s 
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Two Convenient Sizes—We offer the new Sellers KlearFront Model in 
two practical sizes. One is 48 inches wide, 27 inches deep at the base and 
70 inches high. This large model IS of exactly the same proportions as the 
well-known Sellers Mastercraft 

The smaller model is 42 inches wide, 27 inches a at the base and 70 
inches high. It is the same size as the famous Sellers Special —an ideal 
cabinet for the average family. ‘ 
Either size may be had in the beautiful Sellers Satin-white Enamel or Oil, 
Hand-rubbed Golden Oak finish. 
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6 know the very latest idea in 
Kitchen Cabinet design see the new Sellers 
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with the Telescoping Porceliron Worktable 
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Once more we bring before American housewives a distinct improvement in cabinet design ‘and 


service. This new KlearFront model offers you, at no higher cost: 


— The first and only full-width, open front of its kind. No doors. 
No unsightly projections. No partitions or shelves. No obstruct- 
ing gutters or mechanism. Absolutely clear, smooth and wide 
open from end to end. A practical working space—not merely 
a storage space. 

—Floor of cupboard surfaced with sanitary, guaranteed, white por 
celiron, just like the worktavle, for the first time in kitchen cabinet 
history. One of the most important improvements ever made in 


the kitchen cabinet. 


—42% more white porceliron working surface. 


—Not a square inch of wood working-surface left to show scuff 


marks, scratches, etc. 


—Full-width, Disappearing Roll Curtain. No visible mechanism. 


Absolutely free moving and _non- 


Extender, the Extending Table Drawer Section, the Silverware 
Drawer, the Lowering Flour Bin (25 pound capacity, in a separate 
compartment), the Ant-proof Casters, the Non-sagging Drawer 
Construction, the Sanitary Glass Drawer Pulls and many other time 
and labor-saving conveniences which you may see at your dealer's. 
Yet the new K/earFront models cost no more than any good cabinet. 
Mail the Coupon for Free 
Book of Plans 
Go to your dealer who shows Sellers Kitchen Cabinets. Inspect 
this new Sellers KlearFront model. Go over the beautiful cabinet 
work. Note especially the perfectly fitted joints. Inspect the rich 
Sellers Satin-white Enamel and Golden Oak finishes. Witness a 
demonstration of the special features. Realize that not only as a 
mechanical servant but as a value this new Sellers cabinet sets 


a new standard. 





jamming. 


The Sellers KlearFront is another mark 
of progress; further proof that the great 
resources and long experience of the 
Sellers factories produce the very maxi- 
mum of kitchen cabinet value. See this 


new model at your local dealer’s store. 


Many Other Fine Features 


In addition to the new KlearFront de- 
sign, this beautiful Sellers model offers 


If you do not recall the Sellers dealer, 
write us. We will tell you where you 
can see Sellers Kitchen Cabinets. We 
will also inc lude our widely read booklet, 
“Your Kitchen as It Should Be,” which 
contains a series of modern kitchen 
plans designed especially for us by 
Schmidt, Garden & Martin, the promi 
nent Chicago architects. Just mail the 


coupon. 


G.I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY 








those tried and proved Sellers features 
which are known and favored everywhere. 
There are the Automatic Base Shelf 
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42% More White Porceliron Working Sur 
face. Floor of cupboard [X] has Porceliron surface 
same a worktable First time ever accomplished Sellers Kite he n ¢ abine ts, Brantt 


ELWOOD, INDIANA 


Canadian Branct 
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G. I. Sellers & Sons Company 
Elwood, Indiana 
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Another Great Convenience 
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ROTOGRAVURE 


Prints Perfect Pictures ~the Universal Language 


Human Interest 
has no Age Limit 


SIHERE are few too young and 
!none too old to enjoy the 
' Rotogravure section with its 
pictured news. This part of a news- 
paper contains timely pictures to 
interest you—always artistic and 
educational, always wholesome and 
clean. 


Aeroplanes and athletes, shipwrecks 
and scenic splendors, politicians and 
potentates, fashions and fishermen, 
tigers and temples — whatever time 


/ 


Br, 
Up 
¢ 


and circumstance set apart from the 
ordinary—you will find faithfully 
pictured in Rotogravure. 


Unbiased, truthful as the eye itself, 
Rotogravure is the greatest achieve- 
ment of the modern newspaper. If 
there is a Rotogravure Section in 
your local paper you will find it listed 
in company with the finest news- 
papers published in America. 


Ki mberly- (lark (@mpany 
Neenah.Wis 
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Kimberly-Clark Company manu- 
facture Rotoplate, a perfect paper 
for rotogravure printing. It is 
used by the following newspapers: 


City Paper 
Albany, N. Y. Knickerbocker Press 
Asheville, N. ¢ 
Atlanta, Ga 
Aclanta, G 
Daitimor 
Bostot 
Bost 
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Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, 
phologravure, rologravure and similar names 
There are many printing plants in the important 
cities of America equipped lo supply rologravure 
sections to newspapers. We will be pleased to 
furnish complete information on request 
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Centinued from Page 146 
carrying her troubles to others. It made 
her feel like a weakling. Then, too, she 
knew that Allan’s one impulse would be to 
maul Stinchfield unmercifully, and that 
would mean scandal. People already had 
enough mean things tosay about the Brents 

In these few weeks Janeth had come to 
the point of hating all Sound Brook, de- 
spising the pretense of it and its chattering 
cruelties 

The smooth flow of dancing quieted the 
tumult of thoughts in her mind, and uncon 
sciously she gave a little sigh of content 
ment. It seemed such a painfully long time 
since she had been contented 

“T hope you'll bring me here often,”’ said 
Bill Seadog. ‘‘Never have seen so many 
pretty girls!”’ 

She looked up and found him staring 
down at her 

“Would you like to meet them all?” 

“God forbid!” he answered quickly. He 
floundered, almost lost step. ‘I mean, you 
know-—-I’d really much rather dance wit 
you--if you don’t so awfully much mind 
my being a dub at it.”’ 

Ten!” she breathed softly 

‘What did you say?’ 

‘Nothing. You dance divinely, Seadog.”’ 

That night when they returned home 
Seadog appeared worried. At last he ad 
mitted, “Miss Howland asked me if | 
wouldn’t take her up in the plane. It’s all 
right, I hope, for | — 1 promised, you know 

Allan smirked behind his hand 


It was a deeply preoccupied Seadog who 
installed Bettina Howland in her seat, 
fastened the straps about her and climbed 
into the pilot’s cockpit All morning and 
through luncheon his face had worn a per- 
plexed frown, which made Janeth, espe 
cially since she had caught him studying 
her guardedly several times, wonder if he 
Oby iously he wa 
displeased with something; and, quite as 
obviously, it was not Bettina, for he could 
not be persuaded to think about her 

From the veranda of the cottage Janeth 
saw the plane sweep along South Field and 

It was just like Bettina 
to pounce upon him—or, perhaps, being 
Bettina, to swoon upon him 
taken up. Janeth, trying valiantly not to 
be angry, turned into the cottage, her face 
wearing a little expression of disgust. In 
her room she threw herself crossways upon 
her bed and buried her face in her arms 

She sighed, and said, half aloud, *‘ Lordee, 
I’m tired of emotions, and doing nothing! 
I wish I could get away from here!’’ Then 
later, “I hate Sound Brook!” 

High above the rolling green country 
Seadog crouched over the control stick, 
scarcely conscious of Bettina Howland be- 
hind him. Once he turned and smiled duti- 
fully, but his chief thought about her was 
that he wished she weren’t there. If he 
were alone he could indulge in a series of 
violent acrobatics which might make him 
feel better. His right hand itched to haul 
back on the stick, to send the old I mpty ’s 
nose snorting up into the sky, to turn the 
bus inside out. 

His thoughts went to Janeth, which was 
not such a leap, since they had not strayed 
far from her since the evening before. That 
Stinchtfield person! He frowned, and grum 
bled to himself 

4 slight, almost inaudible knocking 
which sounded upon his ears through the 
roar of the motor, struck into his senses. 
His eyes sought the temperature indicator, 
the needle of which had moved into its 
warning area of red, and he 
throttle. The needle which showed oil pres 
ure was at zero 


was displeased with her 





rise into the sky 


and beg to he 








~ased off on the 





Swiftly his gaze went over the country 
Sound Brook 
lay miles behind them; beneath and to the 
right lay an expanse of open field He 
closed the throttle and swung the plane into 
a spiral, 

Bettina, frightened by the plane’s sud- 


side to regain his bearings 


den nosing over, was gripping the edge oO 
the cockpit with both hands. 

“‘Have to land!” he yelled. ‘Don't be 
afraid! We're all right!’ Her eyes were 
till wide and startled. ‘‘We’ll land right 
n the middle of that field." He pointed 

The Umpty-five circled quietly, losing 
altitude, sifting towards earth. An old fa 
miliar exhilaration was in his blood, and he 
gave himself over entirely to that exceed- 
ingly fine judgment of speed and distance 
which a forced landing requires. The ob- 
long field swept beneath them, then the 
plane reared about in a steep bank, retrac- 
ing its course in a hair-pin turn, settled, 








leveled off, and hung suspended for a mo- 
ment before its wheels and tail skid touched 
the ground. 

“Fearfully sorry to spoil your ride,”’ said 
Seadog, “but the oil’s off. Have to fix it.” 
He helped her from the plane. “It'll take a 
few minutes,” he explained. ‘Wouldn't 
you like to go and sit in the shade?”” He 
nodded towards the edge of the field. 

“No, I'll sit here on the ground and 
watch,’ answered Bettina. ‘‘I wasn’t a bit 
frightened. I don’t know just why, but I 
have so much confidence in you. I think 
you're a wonderful pilot!” 

“That's very jolly of you,” Seadog re- 
sponded, fishing under the seat for a wrench 
and pliers. Silently he drew out the wires 
which secured the hood and exposed the 
engine 

Minutes passed while he worked and 
while Bettina babbled up at him. Her 
conversation circled around the embarrass 
ing and perfectly terrible scene the night 
before at the dance, when Dick Stinchfield 
had bounced up the stairs and come fact 
to face with Janeth. Seadog countered 
with thoughts upon the art of piloting and 
the science of forced landings. Bettina wa 
not to be shunted off. She thought Dick 
Stinchfield was perfectly horrid, even if that 
walrus of a father of his did have half the 
money in the world. Just because his father 
had brains enough to make a lot of money 
was no proof that Dick wouldn't starve to 
death if he had to earn his own living. Was 





‘Hardly,’’ agreed Seadog. 

‘He's said perfectly nasty things about 
Janeth,”’ continued Bettina, encouraged. 

He said sg 

Seadog’s wrench clattered to the ground 
“Be a dear old soul, and pass that up to 
me, will you?” 

‘He said the other day that Janeth 
would marry him in a second if he gave het 
another chance!” 

The wrench, clamped about a nut, slipped, 
and he scraped the skin from his knuckles, 
burnt the fingers of his other hand upon 
the cylinders trying to regain his balance 

‘I don’t think she would, do you? 
asked Bettina, giving him a wide-eyed, ap- 
peaiing stare 

I'm sure I don’t know,” he said. ‘ You 
might ask her when we get back.’ 

‘Oh-h!”’ breathed Bettina. ‘I wouldn't 
dare!”’ 

Seadog hopped from the plane, wen 
around to the other side, mounted the e: 
gine section, hid his face and cursed bit 
terly Having arrived at the conclusior 
that his earlier reflections upon silly wome 
were mere vaporings of an idiot, he re- 
turned to the oiling system. At last he re 
moved the pump, put it upon the ground 
and took it apart, cleaned it with gasoline, 
blew through tubes—with the result that 
his face, hands and clothes were well smeared 
with grease--and put it together again 

Bettina had the art of engine lubrication 
explained to her; rotary engines, radial 
engines, stationary engines, motorboat er 
gines, steam engines, pressure systems 
splash systems, gravity systems 

The first shading of dusk was filtering in, 
and Seadog was just about to branch off 
into the subject of ignition, when the pump 
was ready to be bolted back in place. He 
secured the hood once more, stowed the 
tools, and faced Bettina Howland 

“Did you actually hear this Stinchfield 
person say that?’’ he demanded ‘Say 
that Janeth would marry him if he gave 








her a chance‘ 

His grease-smudged face seemed like 
some stern, harshly cut mask from which 
two eyes glared balefully 

‘Um-m!" Bettina nodded vigorously) 
‘He said it one day to Edith Birch and me 
You can ask Edith. Wasn't it horrid of 
him? I don’t think he’s a bit nice The 
men don’t like him, either. They won't ever 
play golf with him. He whiffs the ball, and 
then gets mad and breaks his club. He 
plays by himself every morning-—about 


nine o'clock, before anyone else is on the 
course 

The Honorable Bill Seadog stared at her 
for a moment, then turned to start the 
engine 


Sack at South Field again, he p t 


ously escorted her to her car, accepted the 
profuse gurglings of thanks, and sent her or 
her way homeward. Allan met him as he 
walked slowly toward the cottage 

“Oil feed went to the dogs south of Mid 
hunt,” he explained. “‘Needed cleaning 
Rotten dirty! All right now.” 

“* Betts entertained you while you worked, 
I suppose,”’ suggested Allan 
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Seadog’s only response was a woeful shak- 
ing of the head. ‘‘Where’s Janeth?" he 
asked. 

“Isn't feeling well. Headache. Says she 
doesn't want dinner. Seadog, I’m worried 
about the kid! I think I'll try and get her 
out of this place. I wish I knew what to do 
about it. If you get a hunch, let me know. 
Hate to see her unhappy.” 

Seadog nodded solemnly. “‘ By the way 
old man, I'd like to take the plane tomor 
row morning —nine o'clock 


Allan left the cottage immediately aft« 
breakfast, and Seadog loitered about the 
living room and veranda, glancing at the 
clock, waiting for Janeth She had taker 
breakfast in her room. At last he appealed 
to Dotty Shively 

“Is Miss Brent up?” he asked 

“No,” responded Dotty, ‘and 
crosspatch this morning!”’ 

He went to her door and rapped 

‘I say, old dear,”’ he called, “hit t 
deck! I want you to come flying with me 
Fearfully important! Will you?” 

She demurred, not sufficiently to be t 
as a refusal, and then consented A few 
minutes later 


ike! 


he emerged from her room 
dressed in breeches, white waist and wool! 
white sweater, with a bandanna tied about 
her dark hair. In her eyes still glowered all 
that Dotty described as 
she gave him a smile, an almost defiar 


ind they started down Sou 


crosspatct Dut 


pretty smile 


Field 
“This is the morning when you learr 
land a plane announced Seadog, giv 
her a sidelong glance to see how she t 
it 
Really e demanded eage W 


you teach me 
“Within an hour I’m going to ser 
he responded 


up alone,” 

“Oh-h!” exclaimed Janet} 1) u 
think I can?” 

“Of course you can! Easiest thing 
the world. But first you're going to take a 
ride with me. You take the pilot’s seat.”’ 
He rigged the double 
could drive the plane from the passenger’ 

‘ 





cockpit, and cranked upon the propelle 
until the engine started 

As he climbed into the cockpit he paused 
and remarked thoughtfully, “I sa yu 
have a motto intl counts me sort of 
peak or explode Do you know what I 
mean?’ 


She was puzzled for a moment, ther 
laughed, “‘ Pike’s Peak or bust!’ 

“That's it! That's our motto! Let her 
rip!”’ 

The Umpty -five took to the air in a jump 

Lingering at the edge of the golf course, 
two thousand feet up, Seadog studied the 
ground intently A small figure, followed 
by a mere dot of a caddie, between the 
fourth and fifth holes, seemed to fascinate 
him At last he closed the throttle and 
started down in a noiseless glide 

Janeth turned and glanced back at him 
questioningly 

“Take the controls,”’ he ordered I'll 
have my hand on ‘em too.” 

She looked ahead, discovered the small 
figure, which had become Dick Stinchfield 
and gasped. Once again she turned to Sea 
dog, whose face was set in 
dictive smile. 

vie Keep your eye or the ball he warned 

\ moment later, directly behind Stinct 
field, he opened the throttle wide, and the 
engine roared like a brace of machine guns 
Stinchfield jumped, his arms went up in 
horror and he flopped to the ground. The 
caddie scuttled away leay ng a tral 
golf clubs 

The plane snapped about itight curve 


ind headed back upon Stinchfield, who wa 


a twisted vir 


on his feet agair He started to run w 
this giganti lemoniacal Insect in thunder 
ous pursuit. Then he flopped agair i! 
arose as the machine passed over hin Ihe 


wind blast sat him down with a thump, a 
though the earth had been jerked beneatl 
him joth arms went up ina frantic, futile 


gesture of wratl 





Janeth turned to Seadog, aghast, lip 
parted, wide eyes shining Then she faced 
forward once more, and he felt her har 
ipon the ontrol stich He allowed } 
wn hand to jerk the plane around, then t 
re upon the control ght etting ‘ 


direct their course 

Stinchfield was running it 
frenzy toward the clubhouse, glancing bac! 
fearfully. He stumbled and slid upon the 
ground. Again Seadog turned the plane 
and surrendered the controls to the gir 


nightmar 


Continued on Page 153 
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Continued from Page 151) 

She bore down upon Stinchfield relentlessly. 
This was her party 

On the first tee two men stood dum- 
founded and ae. One of them recog- 
nizing Stinchfield, began suddeniy to dance 
about, folding thes squely at the waist, 
straightening and folding once more, as 
laughter came to have al! the pains of colic. 
Then the other draped himself weakly over 
the sand box. Servants streamed through 
the club doors and halted, an admiring 
gallery 

Stinchfield was now making for the pro- 
tection of the nearest trees, sliding towards 
them when he wasn’t running. And when 
at last he leaned, winded and horror-stricken, 
against a trunk, Seadog hauled the plane 
about, flew past him, peering over the edge 
to give him a full view of his face. And ir 
response to Stinchfield’s shaking fist he 
gave a tantalizing, mocking hand wave 


It was from Chief of Police Mike Bow- 
man, calling in his official capacity, that 
Allan hear« e story Mike had tried to 
be severe, but human nature was triumph- 
ng and his face was stretched in a twitching 
grin as he described, lingering happily over 
the details, Bill Seadog’s 
peace of Sound Brook 

The distant w 
touched their ears, and they arose 

‘Come on, Mike,” said Allan. “* We'll go 
down and pinch him. When you want to 
pinch me, telephone and I'll come to the 
station.’’ The plane swept into the field 

‘What d’you mean by that?”’ demanded 
Mike Bowman 

“I'm going to knocl 

lp!” 

“Don’t dirty your hands on the hog,’ 
idvised Mike. ‘Use your feet. That's al 
he’s wort! Lord, I wish I could ’a’ seen 
the show! The greatest thing ever pulled off 
in this burg, an’ I miss it! They say that 
Stinchfield slid on his face for home plate 
Honest, Allan, he was the 
maddest white man-—bar none!—I ever 
seen when he came into the station house.”’ 

The long figure of Bill Seadog leaped to 


he ground; then the plane started forward 


t 





offense against the 


ine of an airplane engine 





every ten I et 


gain, took to the air 

‘Hey what the devil!”’ began Allar 
‘Who's flying that bus?”’ 

He went forward at a trot, with Mike 
following Seadog waved to them to stay 
off the field, and advanced toward then 
y, eyes following the plane 
ineth!”’ he yelled, pointing up 
* exclaimed Allan 
An expression which combined worry and 
ger flashed over his face, and he started 

ine had completed 
eld and was heading 
lownforalanding. Instinctivelvhe st »pped 

d stood rooted, fearful lest the sight of a 
person moving beneath her might distract 
Janeth’'s attention from the de mente task of 
bringing the plane to eartl eadog had 


squatted upon the ground, as alert and 





t hort circuit of the 


y alive to the 
hine a though he himself were at the 


movements of the ma 





control 

In the plane Janeth recovered from that 
breathe moment of nosing over, won 
ce red frantically for an instant if she had 

he old Umpty in its proper gliding angle 
Ir those few secor d while the ground 
swept up before her eyes, a hundred emo 
tions—-ranging from downright fear to the 
full elation of triumph- streaked through 
her. Pike’s Peak or bust! She was alone ir 
the air! Pilot or mas ter of this craft to 
land it or to wie ck 

Perhaps t spirit * old Hananiah Brent, 
who had deste the bow of his little ship 
towards the wilderness of America in 1630, 

aw and understood the determined set of 
that small jaw, felt the strength of will ir 
that small and sunburnt hand which clasped 
the control stick. The spirit of old Hana 
niah was marching on 

The blur of green became a swift flood of 
grass, and she pulie 1 hack upor the stick 
bringing the Umpty-five into level flight 
down the length of the field. The end of 
flight comes in a wavering loss of speed, a 
delicate balancing of momentum and grav- 
ity which terminates at a critical instant; 
then the plane relinquishes flight, gives it- 
self blindly into the keeping of the pilot 

With the entire world limited to that 
strip of earth before her eyes, Janeth 
waited, poised, while her nerves extended 
themselves through the control stick to the 
very wing tips, sensing, feeling. The in- 
stant came, and the Umpty sank down- 
wards, wheels and tail skid touching the 
ground together. 


THE SATURDAY 


She turned and saw Bill Seadog spring 
up, a pantomimic figure of elation which 
came leaping toward her, in burlesque of a 
dancer interpreting Joy. Behind him came 
Allan, interpreting Homicide, with a deter- 
mined and flat-footed Law hot in pursuit 
She shut off the engine. 

‘Beautiful!”’ yelled Seadog. ‘Like ar 
ace! I knew you had it in you!” 

“What goe s on here?”’ demanded Allan 

“W ho 

‘You're under arrest!"’ panted Mike 
Bowman, presenting his warrant. It stilled 
even Allan's protests 

Seadog, like a reed In a storm, 
toward Mike and his paper 

“Stinchfield,”” announced the chief of 
police, struggling for breath — he usually al 
lowed the younger members of the force to 
chase culprits—‘‘says you—committed 
public nuisance.” He gathered his stre gth 
for a final outburst of words 
going to charge attempted assault. Shake 
hands.”’ 

Seadog allowed his hand to be grasped 
and his arm pumped. A smile slowly tri 
umphed over bewilderment, an almost 
beatific smile. His eyes lighted 

‘Public nuisance!”’ he repeated I sa 
won't his grace be tickled pi k! 


swayed 


*‘Swears he’ 


At the business session of the Brent Avia 
tion Company, a noisy and obstreperous 
majority, consisting of Janeth and Seadog, 
howled down the vrotests of the minority, 
Allar Seadog, hitherto merely spiritual 
adviser of the company, was elected board 
of directors, while Janeth was warmly com 
plimented upon her administration as 
president, treasurer and general manager 
She was reélected with only one dissenting 
voice. The same voice dissented when it 
was moved, seconded and passed that the 
board of directors be thanked warmly by 
the company for teaching Miss Brent to 
land a plane. He was thanked warmly 

When the minority’s voice could not be 
silenced by rebukes, warnings and admon 
shments, the president and board of dire« 
tors burst into song and beat upon the 
dinner table 

In the kitchen Dotty Shively sat glower 
ing and scornful. It had not been like this 
in the old days! In the dining room at 
Brent House there had been no _ such 
! The doorbell rang, and she wor 
dered if the police had come for a second 
time that day, to put an end to the racket 

Instead of waiting for Dotty, whose humor 
was sufficiently wicked without having life 
further embittered by doorbells, Janet! 
popped up from the table and answered 
it herself 

Seadog, released by the justice of peace 
on his own recognizance for appearance the 
next afternoon, watched her 
Allar 
“Not so bad, eh?”’ he demande 
happy now, you see. After all, old egg, you 
can’t expect a girl like Janeth tosit at home 
She’s too much of a per 


goings or 


and turned tt 


‘% 
t 


and do nothing 


' 
son 

‘But, Seadog,”’ protested Allar “if 
wrecked, and hurt herself! And now she 
want to fly all the time! She'll be up eight 


hours a day! 

‘Let her! Why, the girl 

Janeth entered and closed the door be 
hind her 

‘A reporter from the Bulletir ul 
in a low voice. “I told him you had nothing 
to say, but he insisted. He says he ha 
very important question to ask you.” 

There was a thoughtful silence; the Sea 
dog nodded ‘I'd better see him. W ou 

sk him to come in here?” 

Che reporter entered 

‘Mr. Towar,”’ he said, ‘we have beer 
informed on good authority 
really Lord Towar, the brother of the Duke 
of Tallbout. Is that correct?” 

Seadog’s eyes moved quickly to Janeth’ 
to Allan’s, then back to the reporter. He 
made a barely perceptible bow 

“Yes, that is true.” 

‘Have you any statement to make about 
the action brought by Stinchfield?”’ 

a ’* His head shook gravely 

‘Thank you. Good night.” The ré 
porter looked ple: ased with this day's labor 

“Good night.’ 

As the outer door closed behind him 
Allan exclaimed, ‘‘ Now how in the devil did 
that get out? I haven't told a soul. Have 
you, Jan?”’ 

“Not a word. You didn’t tell Betts 
Howland, did you, Seadog?”’ 

, As a matter of fact I told her my 
brother lived in a little vine-covered shanty 
and bet on horse races.” 


that ou are 





Jo. 
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There was another moment of profound 
silence, then Allan's face changed elec- 
trically, and he pointed to the kitchen. 
‘Dotty!”” he whispered triumphantly 
‘Tell her to come in here!”’ 

Like a martyr who is determined to teach 
the lions a severe lesson, Dotty entered and 
stood glaring at the wall over Allan’s head 

‘Have you told anyone that Mr. Towar 
is the brother of the Duke of Tallbout?”’ he 
demanded 

Dotty took a deep breath, as though 
might be her last. ‘I certainly did!" she 
replied, eyes glinting angrily. “I went up 
to our house and told that Stinchfield butler 
exactly what I thou ght of him! And he 
won't forget it for many a day, I'll warn 
you!” Her head send in fine wrath 

“Oh, Dotty!” exclaimed Janeth reproach- 
fully 

“Oh, Allah!”’ echoed her brother. “Out 
of my sight, Dotty! Out of my sight!"’ 

As though she were guardian of all that 
remained of Brent dignity, she stalked from 
the room. But, once over the threshold, she 
gave the door a vindictive slam that shook 
the cottage walls 

Their worst fears were confirmed the 
next morning when Janeth spread a copy of 
a New York paper on the table before 
them. The story was on the front page 
That meant it was in the Londor papers 
Too 








Bettina Howland telephoned frantically 
for the third time that morning, and for the 
third time Dotty told her that they were 
out At noon the attorney telephoned to 
announce that Stinchfield had withdraw: 
his complaint. A few minutes later a mes 
enger boy leaned his bicycle against the 
hedge and propped himself against the bell 

It was a cablegram 

‘Love and kisses from his grace, ur 
doubtedly,”” remarked Seadog as he tore 
the envelope H 
he read, 


s expression tightened as 


and he muttered, ‘The beggar! 


Then: ‘‘He has cheek, you know. Lister 
to this. ‘Two weeks after you land, Amer 
ica pronounces you public nuisance Re 
pect for America unbounded Find at 


steamship office passage and money for im 
mediate return on Dunaria, sailing Wednes 
day. Must insist upon your returning, and 
Tallbout*”’ 

“But you're not 
Allar 

Seadog’s nod was glum and regretfu 
“He Il cut off my money if I don't I'll ZO 
home and annoy him for a week or so— until 
I get enough money to buy a new plane for 
the company. We have to have at least 
one more, you know 

Janeth’s blue eyes 
earched her face 
ion of regret which, in some curious way, 


at once 


going? demanded 


caught his, and he 
found there an expres 


irt him and comforted him at the same 


‘I'll Ul be back,” he said earnestly 


‘Just a oon as I ear get here 


lan had gone to check the baggage; 
Janeth and Seadog stood upon the platform 
ingulfed in a great silence 
he gave a little sigh, glanced up and found 
him studying her as though it might help 
him to find words. He flushed slightly and 
miled 
‘Board! Board yelled the conductor 
Seadog raised his eyes and addressed the 
conductor sorrowfully ‘Not bor old 


beside the trair 





mal Just a trifle unhappy."’ Then he 
flushed and said to Janeth, disgustedly, 
Silly thing to do—make puns. Vacant 


mind, and all that rot 

Allan was hurrying toward them, baggage 
checks in his hand, 

‘You're a joily sort of girl, Janeth,”’ he 
continued, now desperately ; I can’t 
begin to tell you how much I like you!” 


Times ten!’’ muttered Janeth Her 
black lashes dropped suddenly, screening 
the giint her eyes 


‘I wish you'd tell me what that means!’ 

‘Maybe -sometime.”” She gave him a 
tantalizing smile. 

‘When I come bac! 

‘Perhaps.’ 

Allan was pressing the checks into his 
hand. Already the train was inching along 
the track. Seadog swooped down, brushed 
his lips against Janeth’s cheek, gave her 
hands a quick clasp. Then, with a “ By-by 
old dears,’’ he ran and leaped for the steps 

Allan, watching Janeth’s face as the train 
burrowed into the green woods and dis 
appeare d, breathed a sudden and inaudible 

Ah!” of enlightenment. 


Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 


stories by Mr. Parker. The next will appear in an 


he demanded 


early issue 
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the end of the pier an anguished 


vice belonging to his Britannic majesty’: 
thelial was raised 
Apprehend those men! 
4 member of that schooner’s crew sat or 
huilding in Nassau that en 


Hall and 


1 a hail to the schooner 


¥ Bootleggers’ 
ospect 
while,” he said, ‘* we 
stand a single word that 
He danced up and down 
in and whenever he'd stop 
what was the mat- 
we couldn’t hear what he 
Meanwhile this here motorboat 
along out to sea like a darn old 
ne geechees on the wharf was 
yellin’ 
time he 
at us 
row him 
mer and he says he repre 
and fellers in the 
oat was robbers and pirates and a 
lot of other real ignominious for any 
ne to be demands in the 
king that we get up anchor 
and go and capture them 
Well, they was pretty far 
wed to get the 
was farther by the time we found 
start the engine; and by 
time we got up sail, they was gone en 
Of course no one can start an engine 
the switch throwed off, but he didn’t 
thé Honest, it was a treat to sec 
lean out that town They,wer 


iongest 


I task him 
ad make out 


and we was 
officer every 
and bellered 


yot someone to 


t eryin 
to that 
ind down 


those 


ur d ne Says he 


ame of this here 
out by the 
time we man anchor up 
und they 


Fee 
we couldnt 


Morgan and Blackbeard may 

with kindlier, more admiring 
4 motorboat, chugging home 
men had raided a town 
1 at least thirty times thei: 
»bed it of $4000 and de 
athed. Fortune alone kept 
their exploit from being gaudier. The day 
before, customs receipts and other funds in 
West End had been shipped back to Nassau 
If the piratical trio had staged their raid 
twenty arlier their booty would 
more than $100,000 


eyés upon 
from piracy Three 
with a populatior 
trength, h 


parted uns¢ 


ad rot 


four hours ¢ 
ave amounted to 


His Last Trip 


The reminiscent bootlegger poured out 

rest of his two-shilling bottle of medio 

d the eleventh pickaninny 

who had wished shine his shoes off the 

porch and returned triumphant to his seat 

Th is is my last trip here,”’ he said as he 

et down his gla ‘We're running it from 

Bermuda foun now on. The game is dead 

here. The best of it is over.”’ 

In Nassau, the best or the 

pending on whether one 
or peace more highly 


cre beer hasc 


worst — de- 

values prosperity 
of the bootleggers’ 
régime The uproarious spendthrift 
days of the last two years are no more. The 


Is OVeT 
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center of the rum-running trade has shifted 
and divided. Bermuda and St.-Pierre, 
Miquelon, now contest for supremacy, with 
Nassau a poor and failing third. 

on of the American bootleggers of note 
have left the Bahamas, which is good for 
the nerves, but bad for the bank accounts 
of the natives. 

The warehouses are still full of liquor, 
but the harbor of Nassau is crowded with 
black-sided, stocky-masted schooners, rid- 
ing high and empty, their crews discharged 
and cargoes lacking 

The ramshackle hotel that a year ago 
housed so continuous and raucous a brand 
of revelry that near-by householders and 
the congregation of a neighboring church 
protested bitterly to the authorities, now 

shelters only a handful of rum runners, too 
stubborn to admit that the glory has de 
parted from Nassau and follow its example 


Dull Days 


The rival liquor rings with connections 
in New York have folded up their wallets, 
assembled their imported gunmen and 
sailed away. 

The archdukes of bootleggerdom, with 
their retainers, their feuds and 
alliances, combats and celebrations, are only 
a gaudy legend 

For nights on end the barroom of Boot- 
leggers’ Hall houses no fight worthy of vut 
side intervention. The profusely orna- 
mented police of the colony go about their 
duties with no fear of being chased down a 
street to make a_ bootleggers’ holiday 
There hasn't been a shooting for months 
Once more Nassau is on the verge of a pe 
riod of virtuous convalescence. 

There are almost as many reasons offered 
for this decline as there are craft, vainly 
waiting for cargo, in the harbor. Nassau, 
one native points out, is farther from Rum 
Row than Bermuda and hence cannot com 
pete on even terms with that island. The 
prohibition-enforcement service, another 
insists, has been paying an undue and pre)}- 


bellicose 


udiced attention to the liquor traffic of the 


Bahamas and has managed to cripple it 
All Nassau joins in deploring the high duty 
upon imported alcoholic beverages im 
posed by the Bahaman Government, which, 
they say, has stifled the trade. New York 
bootleggers, on the other hand, allege that 
it was the Nassauvian habit of cutting 
diluting —and adulterating their liquor be 
fore shipment—thus infringing upon the 
precious prerogative of New York 
leggers themselves--that has sent rum run 
ners elsewhere for cargoes. 

It is probable that the attention paid by 
the Federal authorities to Nassau’s particu 
lar branch of the trade and the coéperation 
these have received from a_ particularly 
able and patriotic American consul have 
been chiefly responsible for the return of 


boot 


peace and penury to the capital of the 
Bahamas. 

As a consequence of the slump, foreign, 
chiefly American, capital has been with- 
drawn and the Conchs, or C onkey Joes, the 
native Bahamans, have most of the busi- 
ness--what there is of it—in their own 
hands at present. These people comply 
with all the laws of their native land—out- 
side of a little perjury now and then con- 
cerning the destinations of their ships—-the 
color and the glamour, the violence and the 
crimes attendant upon rum running and its 
more sinister companion enterprises, have 
left Nassau, though they may still be found 
upon the Spanish Main. 

A year ago most of the bootlegging con- 
cerns on the island were dominated by 
actual or renegade Americans, turbulent, 
short-tempered folk, maintaining private 
forces of thugs. These forces were neces- 
sary, if never entirely adequate. 

Liquor ring warred against liquor ring. 
Che rum-running barons deceived and plun- 
dered one another when opportunity offered, 
and the henchmen of each party lied to and 
stole from their own and others’ employers 
with a fine impartiality. 

The double cross and the double-double 
cross flourished in Nassau with a true tropic 
luxuriance. No one trusted anyone else in 
the trade unless it were absolutely neces- 
sary. In the vast majority of cases this lack 
of confidence was not misplaced. 

One schooner slid her hatches over liquor 
worth $100,000 at Rum Row prices and 
sailed north, bound, according to her clear- 
ance papers, for Halifax. Before she sailed, 
her owner had cabled his agent in New York, 
confirming plans made by letter. Her cap- 
tain, without the knowledge of his employer, 
also sent a dispatch to his own agent. 


The Double Cross 


The schooner sold her cargo off New York 
Harbor. She might have sailed for home an 
hour after the last package of bottles was 
put overside; but, though her hold was 
empty, she lingered on the rum line that 
night. Toward midnight a tug bore in upon 
her out of the darkness, snuggled up to her 
rail and discharged a half dozen gunmen 
upon her deck. The sleepy crew surren- 
dered after a feeble struggle, and when the 
gunmen departed, the captain and the pro- 
ceeds of the trip went with them. There 
are certain bereaved persons in Nassau who 
still approach his name over a convoluted 
verbal highway of blasphemy. 

There was ancther ship which figured in 
a variation of the simple, or rectangular, 
double She was purchased by a 
steamship owner who saw legitimate profit 
in employing her as a cargo and passenger 
carrier between Miami and Nassau. 

She was so established, and under her 
owner’s supervision made her trips regularly 


cross. 
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and respectably. When he went north on 
business he left her in the hands of an agent 
of imagination and enterprise and no con- 
science whatever. 

This agent removed the ship from the 
Miami-Nassau run. The load of liquor 
placed aboard her sank her low in the water 
and left scant room for fuel or stores. A 
supercargo, with confidential instructions 
from the agent, was added to her crew and 
her captain received orders to take her 
north to Rum Row. 

By the time the motorboat shoppers 
along the Row had relieved the vessel of 
her cargo, her bunkers and her storeroom 
were both bare. The supercargo listened to 
the complaints of her captain with a com- 
forting smile and announced that he was 
going ashore to arrange for the refueling 
and revictualing of the ship. He went; and, 
following instructions, forgot entirely the 
cold and hungry plight of his late ship- 
mates. 

Instead he 
with the 


hurried South to the 
cash proceeds of the trip 


agent 


The Bogus Telegram 


The ship waited off Montauk for his re- 
turn, while her boilers and her crew grew 
colder and colder and the latter began to 
starve. Finally a revenue cutter picked her 
up, a battered and splintered craft, manned 
by a haggard and blasphemous set of men 
who were trying to cut away enough of her 
woodwork to furnish fuel to get up steam 
The agent and his supercargo presumably 
lived happy ever afterward. 

Still ancther variant of the double 
is the case of a vessel owned by one of Nas 
sau’s most successful rum runners, who had 
profited through the misfortunes of others 
and had set his captain and his supercargo 
to watching each other. This system of 
checks and balances worked satisfactorily 
until last December, when the ship returned 
to Nassau after having sold a Christmas 

cargo off the twelve- _ limit. Her owner 

boarded her, his face beaming with Yule 
tide good will, hailed the captain joyously 
and demanded to see the supercargo, plan 
ning, no doubt, the bestowal of a substar 
tial bonus upon each. 

“Why he left us off Atlantic City!” the 
captain replied, and if his surprise was 
feigned, he is an excellent actor. ‘‘He was 
going to meet you in Miami, according to 
instructions.” 

‘Whose instructions?” the 
manded shrilly. 

“Yours,”’ responded the shipmaster, and 
dug into his wallet for proof thereof. 

He exhumed a telegram purporting to be 
from Miami, addressed to himself and 
signed with the owner’s name. This missive 
directed him to turn over all funds to the 
supercargo, who would carry them South 
by rail. (Continued on Page 159 
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Nassauvians Speak of This as the Fleet. 


Americans Term it Rum Row 
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‘I guess the reason this store sells Acme Quality is because 
18 1S { 5 P al h the man who runs it knows so much about paint. 


‘*He explained to me once that he wants to make real friends 
of his customers and that is the reason he carries Acme Quality. 
Sas our own” You can bank on what he says and you can bank on the goods 


he sells. If you want real goods and real service, 
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““A happy home is the single spot of rest 
which a man has upon this earth for the 
cultivation of his noblest sensibilities 

F. W. Robertson 
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There are more measurements in a suit of Allen A 
spring-needle underwear than there are in a custom 
tailored suit of clothing, For underwear, to really fit 
well, must attain a “body” fit, while clothing needs 
only a “structural” fit. 


This standard is, frankly, not our creation. It came 
out of years of endeavor to meet the high standard set 
by the men who wear Allen A. For they are men who 
demand for their own innate satisfaction, undercloth- 
ing which is as fine in every detail as the garb they 
wear for outward appearance. 


This means a garment which fits so perfectly that it 
becomes “unconscious” underwear. And once it fits, 
it always fits. It mever bulges or gapes in the knee, 
seat, or elbow, after use. 


There is a definite mechanical reason for this. Unlike 


other underwear, Allen A is knit on spring-needle 
machines. The web is tiner. There is actually one mile 
more yarn in each such garment. It will stretch, but 
the mechanics of its construction compel it to spring 
back to shape. 


That is why exacting men are so loyal to it. 


Call on an Allen A merchant. Have him take your 
measurement — not just a chest measurement. But a 
complete Allen A measurement. Thereafter you can 
always get a perfect fit on the telephone. For our num- 
bers are exact from year to year and the merchant 
will keep your record. 


If you do not know the Allen A merchant in your 
city, write us. We will send his address. For Allen A 
is the only complete line of spring-needle underwear 
available. 
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‘Continued from Page 154) 

“T never sent any telegram to anybody!” 
the owner cried in a voice of bereavement 

“Well,” the captain replied, spitting 
solemnly overside, ‘“‘the supercargo went 
ashore and brought this back and I gave 
him the money I thought it was all 
straight.” 

There was excuse for the remarks and ac- 
tions of the owner during the next few min- 
utes. The loss of $123,000 that cannot 
possibly be recovered by legal means is a 
justification for almost anything. Whether 
the supercargo engineered this particular 
double cross by himself, or was aided and 
expedited therein by members of the crew, 
wiil probably remain forever another of the 
mysteries of the trade. The rum-running 
owner cannot appear in American courts as 
a plaintiff for fear of being held there as a 
defendant. Retribution will not overtake 
the supercargo unless he is as reckless as 
was the captain of a certain big schooner 
and returns to Nassau. 

The schooner was a big swarthy three 
master that cleared from Nassau for Hali- 
fax and was picked up inside American 
waters off a New England port. The usual 
legal and international complications fol- 
lowed and eventually resolved themselves 
into a proposal by the Government to re 
lease the ship if her owners would place a 
$50,000 bond guaranteeing her return to her 
home port and her discharge of her cargo 
there. 

So it was arranged, and after a confer- 
ence with the owners, the captain boarded 
his schooner and sailed her deliberately out 
to sea in the general direction of Nassau. 
Then, when night fell, he turned her about, 
started his auxiliary engine, crept in to a 
beach only a mile or so from the port he 
had just left and discharged his entire 
cargo. Then the vessel spread her dingy 
wings once more and took the sea road for 
Nassau in earnest. 


Nippy Work 


With her hold containing no liquor 
cargo, she was a $50,000 liability upon her 

owners, but they, being men of imagina- 
tion, had provided against this. They had 
ordered her master to lie off Nassau, take 
on another cargo of liquor during the night 
and in the morning enter the harbor and 
discharge the liquor under the eyes of the 
authorities. Thus, so the scheme ran, jus 
tice would be satisfied, the $50,000 bond 
would be returned to the owners and the 
cargo carried north and sold would yiel 1 its 
usual profit. 

In conformity with this plan, the schooner 
late one afternoon came wallowing, empty 
and buoyant, down from the north and 
anchored off Salt Cay, one of the outer 
islands of the harbor and at that time a 
loading station for the rum runners. 

The cay’s !ong line of feathery palms 
marched black across the sunset as the 
master was rowed ashore. Their outline 
had been melted into the gathering dusk, 
and the white lighthouse at the harbor 
mouth was burning like a giant candle, 
when he put off again, having arranged for 
a load of liquor to be put aboard during the 
night. A little later a lighter bumped 
against the schooner’s side, and then 
through the dark hours men raced with the 
circling stars to get the extremely tempo- 
rary cargo aboard before dawn. 

It may have been environment, stars 
competing with the distant lighthouse in 
brilliance, gentle water sounds and the 
warm alluring airs of the Spanish Main, 
that blue, iniquitous stretch of sea, which 
influenced the captain as he paced the deck 
that night, watching a fortune in liquor, 
gunny-sack packages of six bottles each, 
come over the side and vanish into the 
hold. It may have been long-cherished 
innate depravity which made him revise his 
owners’ plan. At any rate, by the time day 











began to kindle behind Sand Cay, off to the 

-ast, with its single, overbalancing tuft of 
pales, the master of the schooner had 
evolved a particularly convoluted and prof- 
itable version of the double cross. 

By daylight the last motorboat was put- 
tering away to shore; hatch covers had 
been replaced over a full load of liquor, and 
across the low backbone of Hog Island the 
fire-opal waters of the harbor winked and 
blinked an invitation. The schooner got up 
her anchor and spread her sails. Before the 
day was over she could discharge her cargo 
and word from the authorities, cabled 
north, would return her $50,000 bond to 
her owners 

The bow of the schooner swung about, 
not toward the harbor light, gleaming 
golden in the early sun, but to the north 
once more. It was downright sinful to 
waste all this good liquor on a legal tech 
nicality, her master had decided. He took 
his ¢ raft to Rum Row, sold every bottle she 
carried and vanished, le vaving as evidence 
of his departure only the stricken moans of 
the vessel’s owners, forfeiters of a $50,000 
bond and purchasers of a cargo of whisky 
that the captain had sold for his own profit 

With enough money to keep him com- 
fortably for life, and safely as well as long 
as he remained in the United States, the 
master of the schooner endured exile for six 
months and then returned to Nassau, will- 
ing to let bygones be bygones. 

There justice overtook him; not the law 
that the red-white-and-blue police of the 
colony enforce, but a retribution infinitely 
more direct, swift and painful—-gang pun- 
ishment 

The gang maintained by this particular 
ring had learned that he was ashore, but it 
was a little thug with a wizened face and 
the disposition of a hooded cobra who rec- 
ognized him. 

Frederick Street was dark and deserted 
as the repatriated captain strode along, 
until the thug darted out of the garden of 
Bootleggers’ Hall and smote him be be- 
hind, screaming his name and associated 
epithets in his high voice. The blackjack 
brought the master of the schooner to his 
knees. The thug’s kick sent him sprawling 
on his face, and before he could rise other 
members of the gang had swarmed over him 

The captain had no chance, but realiza- 
tion of this roused no chivalrous hesitation. 
The double cross had to be paid for, and 
there in the white dust of Frederick Street 
the captain paid, under the trampling feet 
of the gang. 

By the time enough of the police arrived 
to dare to intervene the bill had been set- 
tled. The constables lifted the unconscious 
body from the spreading black blot in the 
road and bore it to the hospital, a creature 
only vaguely human in outline. Six months 
later the captain limped out of the institu- 
tion and away from Nassau. It is doubtful 
if anyone would have recognized him if he 
had remained. 


The Thug’s Mistake 


Shortly after this, so the Nassau legend 
runs, the light of revelation came to the thug 
and he reformed, eschewing liquor and its 
enterprises forever, and leaving the island 
for the more placid and pastoral precinct 
of East Side New York 

A certain member of the liquor ring had 
offended against the nebulous but bitter 
laws of his clan and had been marked for 
punishment, which meant a brutally thor 
ough beating up. 

The thug, who hated the offender, had 
been selected, at his own request, to carry 
out the sentence. 

He had many hatreds in his acrid soul, 
and one affection—a fellow gafigster and 
his treasured and only friend. It was this 
friend who was to lure the offender into a 
certain barroom selected as the punishment 
chamber. The thug was to do the rest 
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With all a bridegroom's overpunctuality, 
the thug arrived at the rendezvous, and 
while waiting strove to accelerate the lag- 
ging minutes with brandy, neat and tidy 

Eventually his neighbor at the bar nudged 
him, spilling the thug’s tenth or eleventh 
drink, and mutte red out of a corner of his 
mouth, “‘There’s your friend.” 

The thug saw two men standing near the 
door and crept toward them a little wu 
steadily, his eyes squinting through an al 
coholic haze, his fingers fumbling for his 
blackjack. He struck ve nomously. The 
man crumpled over on his face and his com 
panion, with a single startled glance about 
fled. Snarling at this craven behavior of 
his friend, the thug kicked his victim say 
agely in the ribs, half turning the body over 
His friend’s pale face looked up at the thug 
Dizzy with drink, the thug had punished 
the wrong man. 

Later, when the friend of his heart had 
sufficiently recovered from brain concus 
sion and splintered ribs to receive visitors, 
the thug was the first. He wept 

“I didn’t mean to do it,” he sniveled 
“Honest, I didn’t. It was this liquor. I’m 
offa it from now on. I’m goin’ home. A 
man in my business ain't got no right to 
drink.” 

A Hint to Leave 


The former bootleg lords of Nassau cor 
stituted a little autonomy, as self-sufficient 
and resentful of interference as a nest of 
hornets, in the heart of his Britannic maj 
esty’s colony. On one or two occasions it i 
believed that the punishments they im 
posed went as far as assassination, but no 
one complained if they did, and the au 
thorities were content to let well enoug! 
alone. 

Exile was a milder retribution, reserved 
for the overcurious rather than the actually 
sinful. A certain reporter for a New York 
paper once strove to interview Big Red 
Big Red’s opinions on cosmic problems 
as expressed on that occasion were as fol- 
lowed: 

“Listen! They’s a boat for Miami at 
noon tomorrow. Get it! 

Another staff correspondent’s nose for 
news led him into such difficulties that he 
fled for refuge to the American consul and 
remained in his home until a ship sailed for 
the mainland. A prohibition agent from 
the United States was recognized and 
beaten into insensibility and then shipped 
back to Miami, a battered and lacerated 
caricature of himself. A secret-service man 
was mobbed by the gang police and would 
have been killed had not one of the bootleg 
barons intervened, taken the operative to 
his own room and kept him there until the 
next ship sailed 

Innumerable crimes of violence ashore 
and afloat have ended with their commis 
sion. There was no aftermath in print or in 
court and only faint echoes of them have 
crept into legend. 

Were it not for a Dutchman, whose 
name is +g in at least a dozen different 
ways, the buccaneers would have left as 
slight a mark in history or romance. Es 
quemeling, to use one version, sailed and 
fought under Harry Morgan. Later he col 
lected the deeds of his chief and those of 
other luminaries of the Main in a volume 
that is the source of most later tales of 
West Indian piracy 

lo date, no Esquemeling has appeared 
among the bootleggers who go about their 
dark or lurid ways unheralded and unsung 
and the more so, the better. Legends at 
tach themselves to this man or that, but 
these are as evanescent as the songs the 
black stevedores of Nassau compose to cele 
brate the craft that enter the harbor. Only 
rarely can these legends be followed up to 
any authentic source, but they lead occa 
sionally to deeds Esquemeling would hav 
included in his book 

Continued on Page 161 
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(Continued from Page 159) 

There is the case of one skipper who 
loaded a steamer with liquor, sailed boldly 
into Jacksonville, and after explaining mat- 
ters to the customs officers had opportunity 
to sell his entire stock before going home 
again. Three hundred years ago he would 
have singed off what beard the King of 
Spain had retained when Drake got through. 

Off Jacksonville, his craft lies wallowing 
in the trough of the waves, signaling hys- 
terically for atow. A tug takes her in and 
customs officers swarm aboard. 

“What cargo?” 

“Liquor.” 

“Where bound?” 

“Halifax.” 

“You're inside the three-mile limit,’’ the 
official says ominously. ‘‘You know very 
well 3 

“T know nothing of the kind,” the skipper 
interrupts. ‘I’m master of a British ves- 
sel, bound with a cargo of liquor to a Brit- 
ish port. I’ve cracked a propeller-shaft 
bearing. I’m compelled to put in for re- 
pairs.” 

The official opens his mouth, continued 
suspicion on his face, but the skipper heads 
him off. 

‘I know what you're going to say,”’ he 
interrupts waspishly; “and you know and 
I know it’s a lie. Here are my papers. You 
can’t touch this cargo. If you do, I'll hold 
you personally responsible. Furthermore, 
so that there can be no reflection on me 
afterward, I want this liquor put under 
government seal while repairs are being 
made. I’m not going to have anyone call 
ing me a bootlegger, now or later. That 
plain?” 

To the customs officials it was plain and 
fair. Seals were affixed to the hatches and 
men were put to work to replace the bear 
ing, which was indubitably broken. Three 
days thereafter the skipper cleared from 
Jacksonville, his Government seals still in- 
tact upon his hatches, and so impressed were 

fficials with his violent probity of conduct 
that they failed to remark how high his 
steamer rode. 

There had been one door to the hold that 
the virtuous Simons had not shown to the 
seal-affixing officials, and through this, 
each of the three nights his ship lay in port, 
liquor was passed to the bootleggers of 
Florida until there was no more to pass. 


The Foe of Drug Smugglers 


The legend makers of the Bahamas have 
particularly cherished the memory of Bill 
McCoy, who, as this is written, is held in 
New York on a series of indictments for 
alleged offenses against the prohibition law 
of the United States. Already the name of 
the last of the bootleg barons trails, in the 
far-scattered Bahamas, clouds of legendary 
glory. 

Bill McCoy, the square shooter, whose 
promise was something more than mere 
vibration of the atmosphere; McCoy, the 
daring and the humorous; McCoy, the 
keen skipper of the swift schooner Tomoka, 
with a gun on her forward deck and a crew 
kept under man-of-war discipline; McCoy, 
who risked his own life to save a secret 
service man— Bill McCoy, native American 
and successively merchant-marine officer, 
boat builder and hootlegge r, is by way of 
becoming a Nassauvian solar myth. 

It was McCoy who, when first arraigned 
in the United States Court and held in 
$15,000 bail, handed his bondsman $15,000 
from a satchel containing $68,000 cash and 
then gayly jumped his bond. It was McCoy, 
legend says further, who when the Tomoka 
lay well outside American waters, delighted 
in hailing prowling prohibition craft through 
a megaphone and dwelling upon the per 
sonal, mental and moral peculiarities of 
their crews, until the Federal men were 
apoplectic with wrath and all Rum Row 
within earshot helpless with laughter 

It was McCoy—and this is not legend, 
but fact—who called upon the United 
States consul at Nassau and repeated to 
him, word for word, a confidential dispatch 
the consul had sent to the State Depart- 
ment concerning the activities of McCoy 
himself. 

Rum runner and bail jumper MeCoy un- 
doubtedly is, but though his schooner car- 
ried innumerable cargoes of liquor to Rum 
tow, against the peace and statutes of the 
United States, the darker and fouler phases 
of the smuggling trade between this nation 
and the Indies found him an enemy as re- 
morseless as any revenue officer. 

McCoy ran rum in spite of the consul at 
Nassau and the prohibition-enforcement 


service. If others smuggled drugs and Chi- 
nese, it was in spite of the efforts of the 
consul and the United States, augmented 
by those of Bill McCoy. 

Toward smugglers of narcotics or yellow 
men, McCoy was as merciless and rabid as 
the most vehement prohibition-enforcement 
agent was toward him. His reports to the 
consul at Nassau concerning these pecu- 
liarly vicious phases of law violation have 
been of no small value. 

The trade in drugs and Chinese is the 
least public phase of the unsanctioned 
traffic that plies across the Main. The rum 
runner can obtain haven and comfort and 
supplies in British waters. The drug and 
Chinese carriers are condemned by both 
nations. Yet cocaine and morphine and 
the rest of that unholy association are 
flowing into America in large quantities 
from the Indies. They are literally borne 
along on the insweeping tide of liquor. The 
bootlegger perfected the mechanism of 
smuggling and the drug purveyor is profit- 
ing by that same perfection. 

At present Havana is the chief port for the 
illicit exportation of drugs. There, if you 
know certain telephone numbers and ad 
dresses, you can purchase almost unlimited 
quantities of narcotics at the following 
prices, f. o. b., Havana: 


PEE 

GRAM 

Cube morphine t ow 
( ocair I) 
lero LOO 
Grar t morphine HO 


Not only is this trade infinitely more sin 
ister than the running in of even the worst 
liquor but it is also much more difficult to 
smash. Drugs worth a fortune when sold in 
America may be carried ashoreinamoderate- 
sized suitcase. A man can land with no 
luggage whatever and take from his pockets 
enough narcotics, at underworld prices, to 
keep him in luxury for two years 

No way has yet been devised for stopping 
the evil. As long as thousands of quarts of 
liquor are smuggled into a single port in 
one night, thousands of grams of the im 
mensely more profitable morphine, cocaine 
and heroin can be brought in undetected 
And where a schooner can put ashore hun 
dreds of cases of liquor, another craft can 
land a dozen or so Chinese with equal se 
crecy 

Up from Havana the yellow men come, 
packed in schooner holds and paying any 
where from $500 to $1000 for passage 

Little is actually known of this traffic 
Most information concerning it is based 
upon theory and rumor. Publicity is the 
last thing it desires. Only by accident now 
and then the curtain is pulled aside and re 
veals a glimpse of some bizarre tableau in a 
drama, acted for the most part in absolute 
secrecy, as when the fog lifted from the 
Narrows of New York Harbor and the 
schooner Mary Beatrice was revealed, reel 
ing aimlessly in the swells 

The Mary Beatrice was a swift well-built 
craft of twenty tons, launched at Harbor 
Island in the Bahama group, carrying cargo 
for her builder, picking up desultory freight 
for his widow and coming at last under the 
command of her builder's son, William Al 
bury, who degraded her into a carrier « 
Chinese from Havana to New Yor} 


f 


A Hidden Drama 


Late in May of last year the Mary Bea 
trice slipped by night from Havana Harbor 
and went north through the wh istling trade 
wind. On her deck were William Albury, 
Lambert, his brother, and William Johr 
son, all white. There were also a negro 
deckhand, Black Mose, and another darky 
Willibert Saunders, who cooked for her 
crew and the twenty Chinese below dec} 

The curtain falls and remains down until 
ten days or two weeks later, when the Mary 
Beatrice arrives on Rum Row and anchors 
William Johnson enters a skiff and rows 
ashore 

Once more the curtain falls, to lift again, 
many hours later, when Bill McCoy, on his 
Tomoka, is hailed by a man rowing wearily 
about in a skiff who demands of him the 
whereabouts of the Mary Beatrice. Where 
she has lain, between the schooners Tomoka 
and Furzehem, gray waves run across Rum 
Row. McCoy invites the searcher aboard, 
feeds him and then begins to ask questions. 
These the man Johnson is unwilling to an- 
swer. He knows McCoy’s reputation. He 
realizes that if Bill learns about the cargo 
of the Mary Beatrice he himself may be 
turned over to the revenue authorities 
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Johnson rows from the Tomoka to the 
Furzehem, which is just making sail for the 
run to Nassau, boards her and departs 
from the Row, leaving McCoy’s questions 
unanswered for the most part, but his sus- 
picions aroused 

Then comes the last of these revealed 
fragments of a hidden drama. In the choppy 
seas of the Narrows, the Mary Beatrice, 
once the trimmest little craft out of Harbor 
Island, staggers and lurches about drunk- 
enly. Her cordage is slack. A loose sail 
bellies and flaps across her deck. Her unat- 
tended wheel twirls this way and that as the 
currents twist her rudder. Eventually men 
from a cutter hail her and then board. Wil 
liam Albury, Lambert Albury, Black Mose, 
Willibert Saunders—there is no trace of 
them. Of her cargo of twenty Chinese, fif- 
teen of them crouch in her cabin, starving, 
bloodstained, bearing bullet and knife 
wounds, deaf to questions 

One must fill in the gaps for himself, tak- 
ing, if ingenuity fails, this or that of the 
assorted stories of what happened, told by 
the surviving yellow men to an interpreter. 
These agree only in one detail: After the 
battle, the bodies of the Alburys, Mose, 
Saunders and five Chinese were thrown 
overside 

Four hundred years ago the rovers of the 
Spanish Main evelved the profound maxim 
that dead men tell no tales. It is an axiom 
that still holds today on the blue waters of 
the Indies or the gray-green tides of New 
York Harbor It is the reason bits of 
mighty stories that the wind brings in from 
the Main to the islands of the south are 
never wholly revealed 

A man lives in the Bahamas and still 
sails the schooner on which he once started 
north from Havana with thirty-eight Chi- 
nese below dech A revenue cutter came 
over the horizon as he was about to set 
them ashore on the Florida coast and he 
stood out to sea once more. 


Without Trace 


A keen wind was blowing offshore and he 
ran before it, the cutter reeling and smok 
ing along in pursuit. Dusk and the pursuer 
crept up on the schooner together. The 
wind had freshened and the blue waves of 
the Gulf Stream had changed to great gray 
rollers, when toward the end of the chase 
the schooner went over on a tack that 
canted up her rail and hid her deck from the 
view of the oncoming cutter. Then, after a 
space, she shortened sail and waited the 
approach of the pursuer 

‘You've got Chinese aboard!"’ the board 
ing officer accused, peering into an open 
hatch. 

“No,” said the captain woodenly, staring 
at the deck that the leaping waves had 
scoured clean 

“That’s a lie! I’ve got a nose! 

“We carried a batch of Chinks for plan- 
tation work from Havana down to Neu- 
vitas. That's what you smell. We have no 
Chinese aboard now. Look for yourself.” 

He spoke the truth. Of the thirty-eight, 
not one remained Dead men and the 
waters of the Main keep counsel. It was 
not an entirely profitless trip. Half the 
Chinaman’s passage money is always paid 
in advance 

The reticence of the ocean and of the 
dead men thrown therein are responsible 
for the rumors, hints and bits of tales that 
are washed like flotsam back and forth 
along the length of Bay Street in Nassau 

A schooner puts out from the turquoise 
and-jade harbor to the sapphire-and 


amethyst sea beyond the lighthouse. After 
an interval, long or short, she returns and 
only the six or eight men aboard her know 
what occurred during that interval. The 
more vivid and lawless their exploit has 


been, the less willing are they to talk wher 
they retur? 

So it must have been during the reign of 
Teach and his wild followers and in the 
days of the blockade runners. Crimes con 
mitted most successfully have no aftermath 
of publicity whatever 

‘Piracy on the Spanish Main!” a Nas- 
sauvian who had grown wealthy since the 
United States went dry snorted. ‘‘ News 
paper bunk! We don’t “ newspaper men 
here. They give the islands a bad name be 
cause they want se hen instead of facts 
They don’t look for the truth They sit 
around and dream pirate yarns.” 

And while he continued to mourn, from 
an obviously full heart, over the innocuous 
ness of the rum-running trade and the in- 
herent exaggerations of the whole tribe of 
writing folk, a steamer, recently out of 
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Nassau for Halifax, was lurching back past 
the harbor light, her cargo still aboard and 
three of those who had departed on her 
missing. She looked exhausted and a little 
disheveled, did the steamer, like a stout re- 
spec table dowager who has been caught in 
a pool-room raid. She crept feebly to her 
anchorage and the roar of the chains 
through her hawse holes came over the 
waters like a sigh of relief. 

The Louise F had returned, disillusioned 
and nerve shattered from her first essay at 
rum carrying. Scorning more reputable and 
less remunerative cargoes, she had taken 
aboard 39,000 cases of liquor and started 
out across the Spanish Main, where pirates 
are newspaper myths. 

Before she sailed there had been a squab- 
ble which had ended with the discharge of 
the chief engineer and the hiring of another 
man to take his place. The assistant engi- 
neer, brother of the man discharged, had 
been retained in his original capacity. Thus 
both of the brethren had grievances and 
ambitions for profitable revenge, and, tak- 
ing a third man into confidence, laid plans 
for piracy. The assistant stowed his brother 
and the other conspirator on the ship before 
she sailed. She had dropped the islands 
well behind her and was frothing along 
north through the Gulf Stream before any- 
one but the assistant engineer knew of their 
presence. They were introduced to other 
| members of the crew in the following fash- 

ion: 
The assistant engineer hammered on the 
| door of the new chief’s cabin and announced 
that the auxiliary engines were ac ting 
strangely. The engineer entered the engine 
room and then abandoned haste for rigidity 
before two men, each of whom held a re- 
volver. He was tied, gagged and carried 
| back to his own room, while the assistant 
| engineer went on deck and informed the 
navigating officer that something was the 
matter with the chief. 
Again the plan worked smoothly and 
| the navigating officer was held up, bound, 
gagged and laid beside the chief engineer. 
In the next half hour the captain, Mate 
Chisholm and Supercargo Turtle were 
likewise lured below and captured. Then 
the piratical three appeared on deck, an- 
| nounced to the negro sailors that the ship 
would now change her course and head for 
Florida, and cut short any tendency to de- 
bate the matter by punctuating their re- 
| marks with motions of their pistols. 





A Tale of Calamity 


To while away the tedium of the run, the 
trio brought up some liquor from the hold; 
and becoming convivial, offered to remove 
the gag from the mouth of any man who 
wanted a drink. But the five captives, in 
refusal, shook their heads sadly, that being 
the only gesture they could possibly con- 
trive. 

The steamer dropped her anchor off 
South Pablo Beach, Florida; and, directed 
by the revolver muzzles of the pirates, the 
crew began breaking out the cargo and 
loading a yawl with the burlap-cased pack- 
ages. With three negroes to act as steve- 
dores, two of the pirates took the boat 
through the mild surf to the shore, superin- 
tended its transportation up the beach to a 
hollow in the dunes and returned to the 
schooner for another load—minus one ne- 
gro who in some fashion appeared to have 
evaporated. 

Actually, he had done no such thing. He 
had had an opportunity to run and he had 
taken it, and was devoting his energies to 
nothing else in the world. If he had not 
collided, during his flight, with a native of 
South Pabio, the probability is that he 
would still be completely absorbed in that 
occupation. As it was, when he was halted, 
he babbled a tale of outrage and calamity 
that sent the white man to a telephone and 
a revenue cutter from Jacksonville out to 

| sea full speed. 

The pirates, still merrily unloading liquor, 
saw the approach of the cutter in time to 
tumble into the boat, row ashore and van- 
ish. The revenue men boarded the steamer, 
released the captives and then cross- 
examined them suspiciously, evidently pro- 
ceeding on the theory that rum runners, 
rich in wiles, were trying out a new one on 
Uncle Sam’s long-suffering prohibition 
officers. 

Weeks intervened before the last bit of 
skepticism had vanished and the final yard 
of red tape had been unrolled. Then the 
| ship was permitted to return with her cargo 
| to Nassau and she pointed her weary and 
| disillusioned bow homeward. 
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When last seen by the narrator, she was 
tied up at a wharf, taking to herself a load 
of prosaic but undeniably legal lumber. 

Evidences of piracy on the Main exist 
elsewhere than in reporters’ imaginations. 
They crop up in casual conversations with 
Bahamans. They can be found by the 
dozen in the records, past and present, of 
the American consulate, which month by 
month dispatches to its Government tales 
of violence on the bright and devious seas 
that smile with such specious innocence 
about the clutter of large and small bits of 
rock that constitute the Bahama group. 

In these records one may read the un- 
happy stories of many ships, and, turning 
back through the files for a century, can 
find information like the fo'lowing, written 
August 31, 1822: 


Accounts have this day been received of : 
number of additional robberies committed i 
pirates in the Old Straits. A British sloop sailed 
from Nassau, in company with a Spanish Fe 
lueca for Neuvitas and was boarded near his 
port of Destination by boats from an armed 
schooner. The Felucca was not molested, but 
the owners of the goods on board the sloop were 
obliged to ransom the same for three thousand 
dollars. The Pirates stated that they could not 
in future interfere with the Spanish vessels, but 
that they were determined to take every foreign 
vessel. 


If the years have not abolished piracy 
from the Main, they have at least wiped 
away such patriotic considerations as the 
pirates of the Old Straits evidently cher- 
ished. 

In contrast to the succinct consular re- 
port on its age-browned foolscap, the 
islands are filled today with strange and un- 
satisfactory stories, possessing thrilling be- 
ginnings and no endings, tales that have 
their conclusion only in surmise. 


The Tragedy of the Storm 


The Richards and Roberts was a new, 
fine Harbor Island schooner. She had a 
crew of eight men, all white, and two years 
ago left her home port with a load of lum- 
ber for Havana. She discharged her cargo 
and one calm summer afternoon stood out 
past Morro Castle and melted away into the 
blue water of the Main, metaphorically and, 
apparently, actually. Since then the women 
of Harbor Island have waited for their 
men to return. Search was made when the 
craft was reported overdue. No trace of her 
ever was found. Her crew had all been sea 
men from childhood. She was taut and sea 
worthy. As far as the authorities were ever 
able to determine, no storm had crossed her 
path. She had simply gone out to sea and 
vanished. 

There, as far as official records are con 
cerned, the matter ends; but Harbor 
Islanders do not believe it was some unre- 
ported and violent upheaval of Nature 
that overcame their fine new schooner and 
took their eight young man. Pirates, they 
insist, captured her and slew her crew. 

One night, so the tale runs, lights of an- 
other ship bore down upon a Bahama 
Island schooner, running away from the 
Florida coast before a thunderstorm. A 
flare of lightning revealed the oncoming 
craft for the fraction of a second. She 
a schooner also, barepoled and smashing 
the ebony waves into foam with the drive 
of her auxiliary engine. Then there was 
darkness and the roll of thunder and the 
noise of wind and rain coming swiftly across 
water. The green and red lights ahead 
grew nearer and brighter and the green one 

vanished as the ship drove past. 

Once more the lightning flared, display- 
ing her sharp and strong as a steel engrav- 
ing. Two men on the Banama schooner’s 
deck cried aloud, but their voices were lost 
in another clap of thunder. Rain closed in 
between the craft and the wind that bore it 
blew them apart. To this day the men who 
shouted swear that the bare-poled schooner 
was the lost Richards and Roberts. They 
should know. Both of them had watched 
her building. 

That is the story Harbor Island believes. 
It is confirmed by other men from the set 
tlement who tell of seeing the schooner go 
sailing past an out island at sunset and 
vanish in the dusk. 

It is a fact that the Richards and Reb- 
erts vanished inexplicably. As for the rest, 
the Harbor Islanders who told her story to 
the chronicler of the above were fishermen. 
And on matters of veracity, all the world 
knows fishermen were the most unreliable 
of mortals until the bootleggers came along 
and wrested ietiened in mendacity away 
from them 
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With Bric 


There is a nation-wide protest 
against the encumbrance of upkeep 


© factor has so discouraged home building in America 
as the never-ending “third mortgage” that goes with flimsy 
construction. 4It is not the first cost that has broken the 
back of the home owner. It is the ever-present, ever-increasing 
burden of repairing, replacing and necessary protection by painting. 


In their war on “Old Bill Upkeep’”’ people everywhere have 
turned to Common Brick as the low-priced, enduring material 
for permanence, beauty and final economy. 


Note the increase in the number of Brick homes about you! 


Used for its beauty in exclusive 
residential districts 
ndary, yet Lommon 
Vv In price that it is 


the most 


The rediscovery of the great economy 


brick, avail where cost is 


Brick is so 
ivailable for 
modest home building 
Common Brick has the 
ibility of burned clay to last a thou 
sand years without protection or re 


of Common, local-made 


ible everywhere, is the reason for i 


popular use today in place of the 


called “cheaper materials” 


many s 


inherent 
} 


It costs 
best—in home, factory, « 
kind of bi than to pay the 
premium 


“third mortgage” of 


much less to build with the 
rany other 
iilding 


thru the years on the 


placement It acquires increasing 
beauty with never the tou oft 
painter's brush 





upkeep. 


Brick—the known standard value of the world 


Ease of Alteration. A brick 8x2! 
is the standard building unit of the world 
buildings are subject to alteration 


4x3 % inches in size 


Brick 


ind enlargement 


In addition to its low first cost, ability to en 
dure without protection and ever-increasing 
beauty, Brick gives you these otheradvantages: 
High Resale Value. Every home builder should cor 

The brick home retains value 

Depreciation does not eat up the 
of the land. 


without loss of material and with perfect matching 


in color and texture 


ider resale value Suited to Every Use. For small home or costly man 
- ] “ i 

increasing value sion; office building or mammoth factory; for foun 

or fire walls; for 


unit for per 


dations, exterior walls drives or 


> 1 } sewers, bri k is tl a ept | building 
Brick is made by burning clay at 7 a . 


Brick is Fireproof. 


\ manence and economy 
high temperature for many days. Everything burn 
able or decayable is eliminated That is why the The Ideal Wall. The Ideal Wall saves brick, mortar 
fireproof and everlasting qualities of brick cannot be labor Iris buile with standard brick, available 


a gives a hollow ventilated wall with 


gth or firey 


everywhere 
out reducins 


imitated. There’s no substitute for brick. Insurance 
| 


] | 
1iways the lowest. root ness 


rates 


stren 


There’s a brick plant convenient to you. Write for our list of members 





=< _ 
The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


i 
4 : 
i 2153 Cleveland Discount Building :: Cleveland, Ohio : 
ESee The Ideal Brick Hollow Wall Cuts the Cost One-Third J 
* = _ 
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The five-passenger Haynes 
60 Sedan—the closed car 
of distinguished service. 


at the motor car owner has the right 
to expect for his money 


i egpe a car is a business matter. 
The average man wants to know 
what he is getting for his money and 
what the car will give him for his money. 

He knows the price range of cars is 
wide. He knows that somewhere in the 
line there must be a car and a price that 
represents real par value. Finding that 
car at that price means that he will get 
what he has the right to expect—a 100 
per cent value car 

Decisions are based on impressions 
which can be verified. Here is what that 
car should prove to him. 

First Impression. At first sight it must 
show itself to be a complete car. Every 
thing about it must express gracetulness 
ind attractiveness. It must look good 
have the kind of looks that will last a 
long time. The smallest detail, such asa 
door handle, must show that it is part 
of the complete design. 


I 


Second Impression. It must be an in 
viting car—easy to get into. The door 
will be wide; there will be leg and foot 
room. The shape of the seat, the depth 
of the upholstery will make him comfort 
able. In the driver’sseat he will find pedais 
reaching for his feet, gear shift lever 
where his hand falls on it, starting, lighting 
and other controls so ready to his fingers 
that their use will be almost unconscious. 

Third Impression. He presses the 
starter button. The motor purrs. His 
foot on the accelerator gives the engine 
just enough gas. He slips into first and 
moves off. Into second, then third, and 
he isaway. The engine hasa silky action 
that tells him it is ready for his moods. 
Steering is easy—as naturally as walk 
ing. He slows down to a crawl; he lets 
it out on a clear stretch of road, and the 
engine leaps into action eagerly. And 
all the while he is so comfortable he 


It pays—to own a 


YNES 


© 


Q 9 


doesn’t realize it; so are the foiks in 
the rear seat. 

Fourth Impression. He comes to a 
stop, gets out and lifts the hood. He 
studies the engine and other mechanical 
parts. He finds that everything has been 
worked out and built by an organiza 
tion which has pioneered in the business 
and which has put all its experience into 
the car. 

Fifth Impression. He and his passen 
gers get out of the car as easily as they 
got in. The car looks even better to them 
all. They know it has a reputation which 
insures not only long life and good ser 
vice but a high resale price should they 
ever wish to dispose of it. 

Impressions such as the above can only 
be given by a car which really represents 
“par value,” and that car is The Haynes 


THE Haynes AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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! z Crovle helped her tender 
f In obedience to Anne’s changed 
re e home almost in silence 
f w ver, the wind dead. Stars 
r st ewn compat its like 
Ww ls on a dark velvet robe. They 
ew t white posts by the 
f e bri walk. The little house, 
ed tf now and starshine howed no 
ht. I oder solitude 
I") announced Cr le 
t terfully, | hand on the 
1 e ca ere are me thing I 
1 , Anne 
\ ! ed the a Kne 
eal nore comfortable here. We 
\ i The wouldn't leave any 
i! without st 
N ( e? His voice expressed 
ern almost to the point of horror. 
‘Anne! Why didn’t you let me know? I'll 
end some up tomorrow.” 
‘I think Web has attended to it, Carl.” 
‘Think?’ The word and inflection subtly 
it effectively condemned Web “You 
know I'll do it, Anne. How could he neg- 
ect \ 1 * He checked himself vo start 
afres} ‘This transfer has hurried a crisis 
f 
He ed he he to he ed 
I bare ‘ 
W Ca ( terr eq; t 
‘ $ pie ‘ 
I t e dal e replied i 
ed 
| t | want t ee you while ou tal 
I 1 the it inwilling! rhe 
‘ ent in ther f of the car owed 
It ed Anne ari folded, looking 
head i he waste of white. He 
made ture toward é qu re 
presse 1 went 
You what I mean, Anne Be 
twee ir husb a she did not 
! i t He eve appreciated 
1 eve ‘ ed the wonder and glor 
Le he luckiest man alive, and 
he Anne } 
c| of IT ‘ sed You tw 
} ted apart d it’s final How 
mal ! ot ¢ ples have done the 
ime t ! You've seen lots of ther yur 
elf And 1 ht few of then aimost 
none, have ever come together agair It 
the People don’t look at it a 
f 1 1 everel is the used to 
I} t t gre Maybe it’s the 
times, or the « ( f the war —oh, a dozen 
differe f But W divorces are 
n iplyi and no one care How many 
ol ir Irie ls have been divorced!”’ 
he huddered a littl inwardly as she 
‘ ed i 1 if Young married 
people talked je ly but persistently of 
: i WwW a w ne the were dal 
ed i here emed to be a virus in the 
gene i i that made 
family | ! al and deadly 
( i A ep ts go home, though the 
t ie hin tl i t ite, apparently 
j ent 
H é forw i ag nd took her 
ha -assior ook his v e. Deadly 
‘ ‘ ( iped ‘ his eyes and 
fact 
Let him go, Anne. Don’t humble your 
ti t g him back, because he wouldn't 
1 you couldn’t stay. The drift ha 
ilrea tarted. He's gone ¢ Maybe 
there isn’t anyone else for him yet. But 
there will be. Why don’t you go on—-let 
yourse ( take up lle where it will be 
JO | W ! someone Wio 
be ( erat I—I love you 
Anne I've ved e the first time I 
ever saw you. I appreciate you. I can giv 
) U ne cou t No more wort 
tages ; You have vour ow 
Coa i r Fl la nter a 
t Yo mnt have t tud 
a | w. You'll} without the 
isking 
At Anne 1 ad whe his hand 
closed « her Che es quietly and 
heard ! t rhe lence lengthened 
breathe he waited for her word He 
dared to hope for a favorable decision. His 
hand ene nfidently her finge 
a ju | y he 11d absently, 
t last "26: | { | 











isband 








ng hi 


looks good—or isn’t it bad?—to the supe 
rior. Theplot tosendthe husband 
Tell me, Carl think I’m prett 


enough to qualify as the heroine 


do you 


She turned toward him with apparent 
seriousness, though there were the be 
nings of asmile about the sweet red lips. He 
dropped her hands and sat erect, flushing 
deeply under the shafts of her ridicule 


The lady 
fusion, 
laughed at. 

That alone is 
turns the edge of his weapons 

“That’s all right, Anne; that’s all 
he mumbled. “Li f 
I meant it. What are you going 
he leave He saw 
encouraged, pressed on. “You } 
money, any 

“T could work, you know.” 

“Could you? Places aren’t easy to get 
You’d have to live in a hall bedroom and 
eat in beaneries.”’ 

“T could live in my own house.’ 

“Oh, no, you couldn’t!”’ he returned tri 
umphantly. And then more considerately 


8S man Is flattered by retreat, cor 


right,” 
But 
to do when 
fade and, 


aven t any 


1ugt uu Want to 
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the smile 


resources.”’ 














It’s mortgaged, you know; the bank 
would foreclose; you'd lose every cent you 
have in it.””. He pleaded agair Please 
Anne, just say you'll consider me. I swear 
you'll never regret it. You can stay here 
ther I'll take up the mortgage. Thing 
can go on just the same. We'll find someone 
to stay with you, some elderly womar : 

And you'll have a country home and all 
the’ he hesitated her cool, fa 1) 
amused speech “shall we ay all the ad 
vantages of a country home, at hall price 4 
That would be—well, nice for you, ol 

urse But people would tall ‘ 
*Anne!”’ Theman’s hoarse voice topped 

‘ “You don’t mean that. You're just 
pretending to misunderstand me You 
know how I love you Just the instant the 
divorce is granted we'll be married. That’ 
what I’m waiting for I'm dr ing of 

He pped, shaken | ( 1 

a the we! fhe ip} ting 

Please Anne 

She raised her hand if to fend m off 

“I’m tired ne a littie wild he 
composure gone ] int tt Id 
want to think It come ice 
Men! Riding rou hod! 1 0 
about themselves, wanting and 1 
“wea ~ 

She burst suddenly into tears, hiding he 
face in her hands, her inded | 
ng under the blows of he thrilled 
triumphant, Croyle laid his arm about he 
houlder And again did bewildered d 
appointment moct hin for hie no ff 
the rY ¢ ‘ Ti it rhe il il 
lear ¢ DIOW he Tumbied e ( 
pushe open and fled up t é 
walk, sobbing bitter Het 
to follow he got it of the ind 
few ep Then he | 1 H 
mou ivged hall oper hive ‘ 
ne e caugl it ha toe 
He gnawed at his lip 1 
tarted again up the patl 

he 1 f the tle rit ‘ iT t 
behind he He wheeled then, ea 
epulse 1, but not deleate iH re 
to the ir, started 1 ly t! 
vere a horse he myed ty | 
ff wl 

Wel trugglew theele 
the torm raging In his bra Phe 
pe qa nin ind d igged at I f 
Che wind buffeted | ‘ 
twisted | overcoat about | 
trove to tear the bag from hin i 
aowt breathing open-mouthed, he pore 
through the drut He reached 

an tine at last and waited in the eile 

n oper hed for one of the gre 
mantled green cars thunde 
ipstate A limited slugyed by, | 
disregarded. But a lo ume 
ind took him aboard. It landed } 
the I t t ( il He re t 

i ble lobb Phe 
roon itu for hou ( 
' ’ i 1 } y ’ ? 

Lor alte the « ‘ } 
closed on the weeping Anne he ‘ 
deep N He th ‘ t 
bHitte , but orrowlu . t iv! 
were ad and he mourned he ) 
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YOUNGS HATS - NEW YO 





A Tonic for Your Wardrobe 
NEW Young's Hat is a Spring tonic for 


your entire wardrobe. It imparts smartness 
as nothing else can. This is because Young has 
a way of adding something to his hats that 
lends an air of distinction to them and to the 
men who wear them. 
The country-wide popularity of Young's 
Hats is due principally to this added quality; 
you look your best. 


h it be 
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+t in 
Let your Spring a Young's. You'll 


find that it is the most stylish and becoming 
h if 
good looks in spite 


owned—and that it retains its 
of wear and weather 
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ALBERT I 
King of Belgium 





When, in the early nineties, 
the young Count of Flanders, 
now King of the Belgians, vis- 
ited this country, the people 
of Philadelphia entertained 
him at the old Bellevue. Even 
in a day when large and lux- 
urious hoteis were springing 
up, the littl 40 room inn 
was considered as most repre- 
sentative of the hospitality 
and courtesy of Philadelphia 
and the nation. 





N point of size, luxury, and conveniences 

the Bellevue-Stratford and its tiny prede- 
cessor have but little in common. But the 
unsurpassed cuisine, the careful, attentive 
service, the genuine hospitality, that made 
the old Bellevue famous the world over re- 
mains intact—an heritage from the restful 
past to the bustling present. 


She 
BELLEVUE- 
STRATFORD 


BROAD. & - rs . 
want PAMQAAeIphIA 
JAMES P. A. O'CONOR, Managing Director 


To serve surpassingly well —the ideal of The Bellevue-Stratford—is 
also that of the other hotels under the management of the 
BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


The WALDORF-ASTORIA The NEW WILLARD 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
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momentarily, only to take wing in alarm at 
a new gesture of his mind. 

He went to bed late, worn out mentally 
and physically, the decisions still fluttering. 
He slept poorly, rose earlier than usual and 
ate a tasteless breakfast in the club dining 
room. A page found him as he left his 
table 

“Telephone, Mr. Drew,”’ the boy mur- 
mured, and conducted him to the rank of 
mahogany booths under the mezzanine. 

“Are you there, Mr. Drew—are you 
there?’’ came a voice as Web put the re- 
ceiver to his ear; the voice of Francis, 
steward at the Urban Shore Club, Francis 
the competent, the distant, the slightly 
scornful. A _ voice changed that he 
hardly recognized it, changed by an agita- 
tion that shook from it every vestige of the 
usual control. 

“Yes, yes, Francis,’”’ he assured hastily. 
“What is it?”’ 

“For God’s sake, sir, will you come out 
right away? Something terrible has hap- 
pened !”’ 

Hesnatched overcoat and hat andstepped 
out into the pale, crisp sunshine. At the 
door man’s signal a taxicab squattered up 
the snowy driveway like a fat brown hen 

“Urban Shore Country Club, as fast as 
you can!” he directed, and thrust himself 
into it. The taxi went off urgently, rocking 
sidewise on its springs. 


SO 


In pe rhaps two hours the vehicle re- 
turned to town, slipping neatly through the 
thickening traffic to the gate of Platinum 
Products. Web got out and without a word 
to the driver waiked up the steps and into 
the office building. His face held no shred 
of color. His lips were compressed, his 
eyes dull. He took off his hat absently as 
he entered his owr His forehead was 
wet. He threw his overcoat on a chair. 
After a single knock he opened Croyle’ 
door and entered 

President Denison sat the desk 

| served for him, smoking morning 
gar, his ash tray, the full-rigged ship of 
glass, « onvenient to his left har d Croy le, at 
his superior’s right elbow, listened defer- 
entially, his lean, hard body inclined for- 
ward, angled arms across the arms of his 
chair. 

Their faces r¢ 
rupted a conversatior 

**Morning, Drew 
| transfer. Mr. Croyle 
leave Motor City.’ 

“TI had of it,’ 
edged, sitting down rigidly in the chair 
Croyle indicated, so that he found himself 
facing them across the desk. “But there 
are some I'd like to ask before 

| I decide.”’ 

Denison, 
nodded 

‘*About our other plants?” 

“*About the policy of your organization.” 

They considered him atte ntively. Deni- 
son answered the challenge in his voice 

“IT supposed our policy was pretty well 
understood. What is it you wanted to 
know?” 

‘I want you to tell me whether some 
conclusions I’ve reached are right or wrong; 
that is, 1 what I believe are 
facts I've based them on.” 

“Yes; I'll tell you.” 

“All right You k 
Denison, that you 


your executive 


1 office 


at 
his 


re- 


Cl- 


vealed that Web had inter- 
about himself. 

Just discussing your 
tells me you want to 


Web acknowl- 


thought 


question 


leaning back comfortably, 


conclusions ant 


of course, Mr. 
white-collar 
, from a third to a half 
less than any other corporation in the coun 


tr 


now, 
pay your 


men, 


“Hold on, Drew,” i 
“if you’re not satisfied 
Denison, cigar between upraised fingers, 
stopped him with a gesture 
‘“*Let him alone, Croyle 
“*Admitting for the sake 
I do know it, what ther 
“And your expense for 
| the allowances you make u 
ment, are much higher 
porations, aren’t they?” 

‘Supposing I say they are from 50 to 150 
per cent higher. What of it?”’ 

“Wait! You let your yard foremen and 
laborers and skilled mechanics in the mills 
buy tock, don’t you?” 

“Yes; that’s our policy.” 

gut you don’t let executives buy any, 
| do you?” 

“No.” 

“Mr. Denison, do you own Urban Shore 
National Bank?” 

“*A majority of the stock.” 

“And you let executives borrow money 
| from your bank on very easy terms to buy 


9% 


| homes, don’t you? 


terrupted Croyle; 


Then to Web, 


of argument that 


7h 





doing business, 
for entertain- 
than in other cor 
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“The bank’s always protected. But we 
encourage our staff to own their homes 
here, yes; at the other plants as well, of 
course.”’ 

“Platinum Glass Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries have a pension system, haven’t 
they?” 

The president nodded emphatically 

“One of the most liberal in the country.” 

“You furnish us with automobiles and 
maintain them. Mr. Croyle’s telling me to 
join the country club and the University 
Club, that the company would pay the 
initiation fees and dues was authorized by 
you, wasn’t it?” 

Denison’s fat body lolled at ease 
looked at Web out of blue eye y alert 
He seemed to enjoy the cross-examinatior 

‘** All authorized, Drew; all authorized.”’ 

“Now when one of us gets in a 
jam, needs money in a hurry, } 
managers advance it, don’t they?”’ 

“Tt’s generally understood, I think, 
we stand by our own people.” Pride tinged 
the older man’s calm tone 

“And it isn’t taken out of our next pay 
check, either; it’s more ; forgotten, 
isn’t it?” 

“Just a minute, Drew; 
step any obligations to this « 
in Croyle with cold decisiveness. But Deni- 
faintly smiling, overruled him. The 
gruff and dictatorial manner usually as 
sumed by the corporation head 
employes gradually gave way duri! 
dialogue. He regarded Web with 
appreciation, a quizzical respe 

“Aw, come off, Croyle 
30 long as a man remains 
him I'll answer his questior 
answers; he’sthought farther ar 
than most of my employe 
shifted again to Web. ‘‘ What 

Web pushed his chair back ar 

“T’ve checked up the fac 
quietly. ‘‘Now I'll give you 
sions. Mr. Der when you pr 
man to an executive position, 
lift him from the ranks, y¢ 
rob him of his character l 
sponger and aspendthrift and a 
make him live beyond his mear You 
force him a taste for luxuries that he 
can’t afford. You put him into the 
of people who are well off, or ricl put 
money into his hands so that he hold 
up his end with them. You tempt him and 
you corrupt him.’ 

“Here, here!” 
and determined 
Denison while I’m 

“Sit down and shut 
in Denison, harsh voiced 
Drew.”’ 

The « igar blackened between | 
He pulled himself upright in 
jaws outlined themselves firmly 
wattled fat. 

“You encourage him to run i 
to buy an expensive I 
for, to splurge in a high-pri« 
You won't let him buy stock in your con- 
cern; he might sell it at a profit. And you 
pay him—you pay him almost as much a 
one of the guineas who wheel broken bot- 
tles out in the yard. 

“Platinum Glass!”’ he jeered, a s 
hind the jeer. “Platinum! I car 
when it was Silver Glass Corporation, 
Platinum i Platinum 
is so much xpensive, you knov 
You’ve made it damned expet 
expensive we can't away from you 
We're chained to it-—-chained, handcuffed. 

“That’s it handcuffed A man 
cut loose and fight the world with his hand 
fastened And believe me the y ‘re fastened 
after he’s worked for you a while—with 
pretty handcuffs, costly ha iff Rasy 
money put them on But they’re there 
platinum handcuffs!” 

A gulping sigh clogged hi 
turned away 

“Platinum handcufl Pretty good.” 
Ripley Denison nodded his acknowledg 
ment as might a boxer to the blow which 
him to his heels. ‘* Platinum hand- 
cuffs; apt, like most catchwords, and just 
as false.’”” His brows drew together. He 
spoke gravely: 

“You've been pretty rough, young mat 
and unfair. You’ve warped your facts, 
so you reach rotten You've 
drawn my policy, but you’ve drawn it out 
of all proportion, like an ill-natured car 
toon. I’ve tested that policy and I know 
I know, mind you—that it’s a good one. I 
stick to it because e 

Web turned swiftly. 

Continued on Page 169) 
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Era of Whiter Teeth 


It has come to careful people the world over 


Millions of some 50 nations now fight film 


It must he combated 


Other facts discovered 
| 


PROTECT THE ENAMEI 


Paws 


Pa > $s aden will tell 


| REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 


modern research. 








Leading den- 
tists the world over now advise it. 





( t }»} Phet 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 





Start the young folks 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 
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BLEC TRIC PRICE $9.50 


Windshield Wiper 


6 Ber Bosch answer to the The slush and rain when other 
dangers of wet weather (Batam ai devices falter and stop. 
driving! An automatic wind- Weg Ae — BaP The speed of its “sweep” 
shield wiper that is operated ‘ - - is constant—not affected 
by electricity obtained from bytheengineorcarspeeds. 
the battery. It provides clear vision ] The Bosch Windshield Wiper is an 
in stormy weather, relieves tense ff] absolute necessity—a simple, rugged, 
nerves, prevents eye-strain, and re- ff dependable unit of the highest quality. 
quires no thought on the part of the Hf It is neat and attractive, can be easily 
driver~ it’s automatic. It costs nothing 8 installed and requires no attention. 

to run, using less than 1% amperes of B Sold and installed by over 2000 Bosch 
battery current—a negligible quantity. Representatives, and by thousands of 
[t’s quiet—no train of gears to hum or §f other reliable dealers on the Bosch 
rattle—no pumping noises—no clicks or B Guarantee of money back in 30 days 
clatter. It’s powerful—plows off snow, if you’re not perfectly satisfied. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Branches: NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 

















Continued from Page 166 

“Oh, I know why you stick to it! It’s 
good business. You don’t lose the men you 
train. They don’t quit when someone else 
shakes a larger salary under their noses. 
Their debts hold them—their debts and 
their nice, comfortable, first-class clubs; 
and the easy money for entertaining; and 
the soft trips all over the world; and the 
thought of that pension. They know the 
higher salary doesn’t really mean anything 
to them; they’ve wasted money so long 
they can’t stop wasting it; they’d just be 
in debt— and in hell—no matter how muct 








they get So why change when it’s 

pleasant here, in lots of ways, and your eye 
ire educated so you can spot a creditor 
three blocks away and you can turn down a 


che treet beltore he sees you? 

Now that you've discovered all th 
retorted the older man, with a sort of weary 
dryness, “‘I suppose you'd change things 

ymorrow if you were in my place.” 
Web wiped clammy forehead 
“Yes, Il would. I'd give my staff a white 





an’s chance to be happy I'd raise the 
them to a decent fi 


cK In the comps: 





nt to buy stock by put 
ting up filty cent for each dollar they 


ived, the way some big companies do 
i'd make them e on their pay They 
vuldn’t join clubs at 1 Vy expense, Il car 

















ell you And if I caught them padding 
xpense ace t pending a nickel more 
ha they s id in ents uining, I’d t 
her 
“Suppose I told you I’ve trie hat 
nd it won’t worl 
But it will w ! It doe 
De tru e desk before hit vitt 
It won't w ! It ma othe é 
t it doe t mine H irrogant eye 
ed You jy r ‘ make née 
Triile You | Ww mue tha ] 
irled rY ! olr r Veet ther 
‘ too tony let il te the 
t lew ad a bo te! 
1 go I let 1 office me 
j t | , .% . i out 
hey quit me hey | low ym the 
t \ t! pot w thousand 
i i 1 f ere ele M 
‘ ‘ to ! etitor afte I'd tra} ed 
ne ind e the wd for some yg 
8) yw hye much it costs t r 
i Yo ou haven't had t 
Ae I . g over it e Wa 
have. We I ‘ wo hundred { 
1olla ! ! ! hese { i 
perts higured il it for me 
Do you cele mnieaith Se Gale Genelia 
te you f ir jot Five thou 1 do 
! Do you know what a general manager 
oO before he 5 1 hi a 
ind up! 
l ell you why I adopted th tem 
e so over, Drew. I mad 
general my plate mill 
grabbed him out of high school and pushed 
him through; taught him pretty near 
erything I knew about this little parlor 
game of glassmaking He was a wonder 
that boy 
But when he learned all he couid he sold 
his biock of stock and went to manulac 
iring as my competitor. The organization 
around him; he took most of my 
vest men with him when he left It cost me 


red thousand to rebuild the team he 
business to him the 


next three years was more than a million 


That cured me, that and a dozen other 
cases as typical, though not quite so serious 
right then I'd stop educating mer 

tor Instead, I'd put t 
that'd tie them to me and 
yes, handeuff them, if 
t that —until they retired. 





with a good pension 


almost anything in order to 





n. ride shone again in his eye 

gain he thumped the desk with his fist 

‘And I’ve put it over, I tell you, I’ve put 
' = 4 

over You ask these factory-efficiency 


My turnover among 


nks; they know 
executives is the smallest in the country 
60, 70 per cent lower than the next corpo- 

tion in my class. When a man gets away 
from Platinum Glass Corporation, ninety 
nine times out of a hundred there’s just one 
reason for it—he’s no good. We're glad to 
ee him go. 

‘I make twenty-seven and a half per 
cent of all the glass manufactured in the 
country. Last year it was twenty-three; 
the year before, nineteen and a fractior 
We're chalking up new records every month. 


ra 












Production costs are low; even in the wild 
war days they never went very hig! I’ve 
had the satisfaction of seei: 





companies that coaxed my 


by the wayside 


ve even gobbled up two or three of 

them myself That's the kind of efficiency 
my system produces 

‘It isn’t a bad syste fo i fellows 
either, no matter what you say.”’ There 
Vas a quet note of dehlance 1 
that comn ed with it somet 
was almost pleading *You’r 
Drew, and you velp about things 
1ugh at ten years fron Ww 
ou have your t1 Die But yo 
them if did ‘ for me 
ire the be a good deal v ( 
along pre we ; 





edge the gener nanage 
muct 1 ivi € His « t Ne 
Der yt » race 
“How about John Daimler 
Ly n reiug ted | civa t 
J Daiml in unfor 
dent that might happe ny co 
he repilie COLALY 
He anitarium, boc 
gone 
We're y care { ( 
‘You put him there He « 
r ew ried tor yea! 
I i irs were 1! nopelessly 
creditors nagging and threate! 
| a t 4 Line a 
Riple Dx is gripped 
I} enal f anger 
lace But he i himsell 
Sure fau I 
ve ve 
After yu’d educated hi 
Ul nousand Web broke 
I 1 Y he ot aay wa 
estau H 
ur lg < had to do tl 
1) Drew, we won't l 


( ae tec t ‘ ! I ta t 
le we K I 
I} M 1) er and he hildre 
i Vance I ‘ to 
( 
“I ight i ) f 
A rt } ‘ t ‘ 
4 Drew, Id ‘ 1 
( ‘ \ the lve 
( ea i ] vere i 
que l l i it U ve 
t 
ning t case, Mr. De 
Wet ‘ 1! ! thet 








10 

Tt ew montl , ' 
moted me i | have le 
peact ype 1 YO r r ea 
title and i LIsé ? i 
10 I i LS t ) € 
muct tne aise Calne I ‘ 
the sala It " | 
( rst 0 10 ny I f 
mitted tl You I t 
about fT t I na 
cuffed 

‘But tl ‘ f ff é rope 
once in a while, Mr. Denison, so fa 
emplo i ire concerned | went mie tne 
other night in a blizzard and tound t 
house freezing cold. There wasn't ny hre 
because there wasn't anything 
the furnac l’d ordered co the mar 
wouldn’t deliver it because hecause 
couldn't ti t me 

He ¢ ‘ I f 

ian t f Cha 1 

] | en have done to t ne 
cluded bitte 

De on turned sl to ( le Ihe 
gene | manage aid not p it 
look and hi I J 1 eloque Hov 
could 1? I didn’t know 

‘Well | ourse, if you haven't sense 


enough to come for help where you know 


the help is w 


iting, you can’t blame me f 
joined Denisor , obviously patient. “C1 
would have given you the money 

“Don’t you see?’’ Web broke i t 
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es Most nes rart the ti 


lextolite Gear Absorbs Vibration 
| Silenc cs Noise 


1] 


pL ay the two metal gears in the timing gear train 
) ) This eliminates the metal-to-metal clashing 
‘ ind, thr ht bility, cushions and absorb 

rank iff whiy destructive strain on the 

i Texte lite rear i let ndabl product ot 

the General Electric Company. You will find 


them on many of the better cars and truck 


Textolite Materially Increases Engine 
Life—Pays for Itself 
Laboratory and road tests showed that 
Textolite added fifty percent to the life of the 
engine. The increased value it gives your car 

will alone more than pay for the cost of 
Textolite installation. Every day you delay 
installing a Textolite gear you shorten the 
life of your engit 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


JOHN V. HOVE & COMPANY 


Sole Distribut 





l WEST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAS 





rising uncot trollably. ‘‘It isn’t the price 
of a load of coal. I’ve always paid n 
debts and looked everyone in the eye. I 


can’t any more. In seven months you ha 


robbed me of my self respect But I’n 
going to get it back.” He advanced unti 
he stood against the outer edge of the desk. 


He regained composure and spoke netly 
£ I 1 \ 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


SILENT TIMING GEAR 





The skyscraper, modern factory, 
ocean liner, railway trestle and 
subway tube are 20th Century 
marvels of industrial progress. 
Tributes to the “partners,” skilled 
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Partners 
in Progress 


---Skilled Workmen 
and Good Tools! 


workmen and good tools. 


Among tools, the file stands pre-eminent 
because more frequently in demand 


and more varied in use than any other 


implement in the workman’s kit. 


Through 60 years 


« 


yf 


achievement, 


NICHOLSON Files 


have 
themselves 
sities 


established 


as neces- 


to industrial 


progress---the univer- 
sal choice for accuracy 
in filing, with econ- 


omy 


of effort and 


ime. 


Ihe files endorsed by 


artisans are the 


files 


to use in your home. 


Providence, R.1., 


NI 


CHOLSON 
FILE CO. 


U.S.A. 
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NICHOLSON 


FILES 


~a File for Every cr all 
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| Something in his tone « 


| ash tray. 


| gaze. 


again. “I’m starting now —today—to try. 
You've told me what I wasn’t quite sure 
of. But now I know. So I’m quitting 
Platinum. I wouldn’t work for you an- 
other hour if you paid me five times as 
much as I’m getting. I'll dig in a sewer, 
carry a hod, do anything so long as I’m off 
your pay roll and free. You can fit my 
platinum handcuffs onto somebody else; 
I’m through with them. I’m through with 
your system. Thank God, I’m getting out 
with my life.” 

A smile of mean triumph came to Croyle’s 
farce. Denison’s smile was intended to be 
mildly contemptuous. 

“Well, of course, if you want to quit, 
that’s your lookout,”’ he said. ‘‘ We'll try 
to get along. But you needn’t be a fool 
about it. This isn’t melodrama. Platinum 
isn’t taking any lives.” 

“TIsn’t it?’’ Web asked, and paused. 
caused them to give 
him instant and strained attention. They 
saw his eyes slowly fill and his chin quiver. 
““T’m—I’m not so sure. Joe Sheridan shot 
himself at the country club last night.” 

Ripley Denison caught his breath nois- 
ily in a sort of bestial grunt. He started, 
briefly but violently. His hand struck the 
The galiant little glass ship, to 
him a symbol of bitter struggle and splendid 
success, tinkled in a thousand pieces on the 
floor. 

“ Here’s 
Web. 

He _ a sheet of paper in front of Deni- 
Vainly the president, going from 
apoplectic purple to deadly paleness, at- 
tempted to read it. He could not focus his 
He squinted feebly, uncertainly, as 
he fumbled with his glasses. He looked up 
appealingly. The younger man took pity on 
him. 

“*No use, Web,’” he read. “‘* You can’t 
buy fifteen-dollar gin on forty-five hundred 


a year. 


what— what he left,’’ gulped 


son. 


The taxicab bore Web through the snow- 
covered streets and past the stretches of 
open white country to the little house. He 
went up the red-brick path mechanically 
and let himself in. A bulky man in baggy 
clothes confronted him, a man who dis- 
pensed with his overcoat but kept his derby 
hat on his head and wore shiny, clumsy rub- 
bers. Evidently he stood guard in the hail. 

‘Say, you can’t come in here,”’ warned 
the stranger. ‘I got one to watch; that’ 
enough. You'll have to go on out.” 

At the blazing wrath in Web's eyes the 
man recoiled involuntarily and made a mo- 
tion toward his hip pocket. With his left 
hand he pushed aside his coat and tapped 
the large metal star on his vest. 

“You--you better not interfere with the 
law,”’ he warned, blustering to cover his 
timidity. “‘I’m constable of this here town- 
ship.” 

“What do | 
turned Web. 
house?”’ 

“’'Tain’t your house,” returned the other 
smugly. ‘The bank’s begun foreclosure 
proceedin’s on it. And they’ve took up the 
chattel mortgage on your goods. They’re 
goin’ to sell ’em. That’s the reason I’m 
here; to see that nobody gets away with 
nuthin’.”’ 

“Well, I have some papers and personal 
things to get.” 

Web brushed by the grumbling constable 
and went upstairs. He returned soon with 


care who you are?”’ re- 
“What are you doing in my 
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a little rustling bundle in his hand and 
entered the living room. 

Anne stood by the davenport, her back to 
the cheerful grate fire. She was pale and 
her lips drooped. He noted that her round 
slender wrist trembled as she steadied her- 
self with a hand on the back of the daven- 
port. The room was comfortable. 

“The coal came?” he asked, after stand- 
ing a moment in sile nce. 

“Yes; this morning and the wood.” 

“You heard about ’" He stopped 

“Joe? Yes; they telephoned here 
you. When did it happen?” 

“*Last night, in the locker room. 
didn’t find him until this morning. 
looked after things and wired Hallie.’ 

He advanced and laid an oblong of pale- 
green paper in her hand. 

“That’s to keep you until I can earn 
some more,” he explained. ‘‘ You can stay 
on here for quite a little while—all winter. 
Foreclosure proceedings take months, and 
a good deal of this furniture isn’t covered 
by the chattel mortgage. Here’s a copy; 
they can’t take anything away that isn’t 
shown in this paper. Your clothes, every- 
thing belonging to you, are safe. But 
should be here.” 

He paused. Shes 


for 


They 
I’ve 


you 


said nothing, only stared 
at him with great fixed eyes like a sleep- 
walker’s. Her hand did not close on the 
papers. They lay on it, rustling a very 
little with her trembling and her uneven 
breathing. 

“About the—divorce,”’ he 
““We--I-—there needn’t be any 
trouble. I'll give it to you. You 
me with desertion. That’s the easiest way 
out of it, of course. Money matters— they 
won't need to enter into it either. I'll see 
that you’re taken care of.” 

He turned away 
tween them, took a step or two, 
her again. 

“‘T'm sorry, Anne,” he said simply. “A 
dozen times last night I thought I’d come 
back here and tell you I'd stay with 
Platinum, because your heart was set on 
living here, and on the things my job 
brought us. Why, this morning I quite made 
up my mind I'd doit. But when they told 
me, and I saw poor old Joe 

“Well, I couldn’t; that’s all 
on working for a corporation 
away your freedom and puts | 
you; that takes away your soul 
you an expense account SO 
sentence trailed away. 

“What—will—you—-do? Chere 
pauses between the murmured words 

“Hunt up Bill Stevens and ask for a job 
I told you he’s going into contracting for 
himself. He needs a partner. If he’s found 
or doesn’t thin k I’m any good, I'll go 
to work with his guineas. I'll send you his 
telephone number, so if you need me 
Good-by, Anne.” 

He turned again and went out the door 
He passed in the hall the constable, who 
eyed him suspiciously. He put his feet to 
the drifted walk. 

“Web!” 

He stopped short, unbelieving joy in his 
face. Anne, blinded | y her tears, stumbled 
down the steps, groped for him until 
found him 

“Web,” 
you.” 

Hand in hand they went down the 
to the taxi. 


began again. 
scandal or 
1 can charge 


ended be - 
and faced 


as if it were 


on 


I can’t 0 
that take 
ndeuffs on 

ad give 


The 


were 


one, 


she 
i 


she sobbed, “I’m going with 


walk 


THE END 
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Evangeline’s Weil and Willows, Grand Pre, Nova Scotia 
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Servant to a Natio 


Women have Enthusiastically Received the Magnetic 
Housecleaner. It is Sweeping the Nation from Coast to 
Coast, Cleaning Homes from Top to Bottom and Light- 
ening the Housework of Thousands and Thousands of 
Happy Women. 


No housecleaning utility ever before received such instantaneous and 
widespread recognition. The demand exceeded our distribution facilities— 
many other cleaning methods and devices became out-of-date overnight. 


The MAGNETIC HOUSECLEANER is not “‘just another vacuum sweeper,”’ 
but a completely-equipped Housecleaner. 36 new and distinctive features 
enable it to rid your entire home of germ-laden dust and dirt. Its instantly 
applied Housecleaning Tools are ‘'different,’’ and perform dozens of distinct 
housecleaning tasks heretofore neglected. 


The MAGNETIC HOUSECLEANER cleans carpets, rugs and bare floors 
thoroughly, harmlessly and easily. Yet this is only an incident in its hundreds 
of added and different daily uses, covering every conceivable housecleaning 
operation. It has been tried, tested and endorsed by every leading Testing 
Station in the country 

Ry Free Demonstration 
\\, Send us the name of your favorite dealer and we 
‘ will arrange through him a demonstration without 
delay and without obligation. A small payment 







- places the MAGNETIC HOUSECLEANER 1n your 
perenne home, and it will repay its moderate cost many 
ra times. It will prolong the life of your furnish 

wiz ings, it will be a means of saving labor, it 
rane ae will promote thorough health and cleanli 
chien ness, and provide more time for rest and 







recreation. Every MAGNETIC HOUSE 
CLEANER carries with it our unques 
tioned and unconditional guarantee 

















Birtman Electric 
Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Makers of Dependable House- 


cleaning Devices Since 1909 


Division or District offices 
in all important cities 















to write us as to their fitness to secure this 



































SALESMEN 


and Sales Executives 









Openings exist in the nation-wide Magnetic 
sales organization for responsible, aggres 
sive salesmen and sales executives, with or 


without appliance experience, who have 





established successful records. Applicants 










selected will be given exclusive territory, 
protected by long term contracts Write 
in confidence, giving full details regarding 





yourself and your experience 


Dealers 
There are a number of towns and cities in 


which M ignetic dealers have not yet been 


selected. Progressive dealers are invited 





franchise. 
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men smoke all 
the ai 


ear and pure 


lectric Ventilation | 


pas for any room in any home ° 


Fresh Air- Ascientifically constructed ventilating fan 


a Mile and More Underground ! for the home—light, compact, noiseless, 
completely dependable—and portable ! 


The fan attaches to any convenient lamp 
socket, using no more current than an 
ordinary 50 watt lamp. The motor is re- 

versible at will, so that stale air, smoke, 

cooking fumes and other atmospheric 
impurities are whisked from indoors, or a 
flood of fresn, pure air can be drawn in 
from outside. 


Without fresh air, the 
ven who dig the coal that 
warms our homes and the 


ve use in countless 


A new electric appliance, with blades of 
aluminum, nickeled fittings and finish in 
black and grey enamel, that harmonizes 
with beautiful interiors—yet is equally 

mena Scaled wont een ready for service in the kitchen, the laun 
1g is but one of hun dry, or wherever fresh air needs arise. 


of industries where 
in | kx p 


suld not live an 
Provi ling an untail 
upply of air for men 
lab vw underground 1s 


American Blower Equipment is built i 
An n Blower Equipment built in 
The American Blower Home Ventilating we 4 types for many purposes. And the 
1laALes 


Fan is built with an adjustable frame that 
fits any standard width window. Unlike 
the thousands of American Blower units 
now permanently installed in homes, of 
fices, theatres, stores and otherjlocations, 
this fan is easily slipped into position, or 
as easily removed and put to work i 
another room. 


and, in many ways, the greatest 
of all American Blower units is this 
Household Fan that gives controlled venti 
lation in the home—fresh air wherever 
and whenever you want it. 


Investigate this vitally important matter 
of home ventilation. Write today for an 
illustrated folder telling all about the new 
Home Ventilating Fan, and for the name 
of a dealer near you. Address: 


AMERICAN BLOWER CO., DETROIT 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


(343) 


2rican Rlower 


+ ae 
uenocce” VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 


, = GM Nanufacturers of all ’ Types of Air ir-Handling Qf Equipment ——— Since 1881 
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BUMS 


Continued from Page 19 





them. You seen all the pennies some of 
them put out last night. You did: 
me put out any pennies, though, because 


y 
I’m original. You would be original too 
t 


it see 


The way you talk and the way you keep 
yourself clean, people would take you for a 
nice young fellow in hard luck, like the stew 


did when he you the ace last night. If 
you could cry it might be great, but it ain’t 
everybody ke what | can.” 


ive 


can ery like 
Without preparation Pug went into char- 


acter. He turned his protuberant eyes upon 








me iled down his mouth, constricted his 
thro so that his voice trembled, and 
handed me a telegram reading: 

Abilene, Kans., Joe White, General Deliver 
New Yorl iby dead, scarlet fever. Doctor 
says mamn No food. God sake, dadd 
come home CLARA 


As I looked up from the 
were squirting from Pug’s eyes, 

’m not a bum, mister,”’ he wa 

in a voice u at spoke all the tragedy of all 

the age ‘I’m a railroad shopman. They 

closed down the shops at home for the sum 

and I had to hustle 


message, tears 


Saying 


mer to earn some money 
I heard there was work in the East, so I 
came here three weeks ago. I haven’t had 
a bite to eat su yesterday morning, but 








home d take charge of thing 

With a couple of faint gulps like the r 
bies of fading tht ier alter a snower, ug 
Stabilized | emotions agai 


‘It would be great if you could ery,”’ he 
regretted 
against the piano, 


was a thicket of crutches his was the 


garage and the arsenal of the men who 
worked on stilt The drug stores in the 
ity of Blank’ ld itches at sixty 
eventy e cel a pair, and from thei 
trade these a to locomotion it might 


have been assumed that the entire East Side 


id been run over by the trair A pall 

itches didn’t last long. The stilt worker 
were always getting drunk and losing them 
and not infrequently there would be a 
whole-hearted brawl] in Blank’s, in which 
the boys would lay about them with their 
principal means of support until every 





i splintered 
I started my store under the sign of the 
ibber collar As The Dude I made 
dollars the first day My shrinking mar 
ner, genuine at first and 
struggle t 
necessity, Was my show window 
n, and I chose my men 


twelve 


espeaking a 
and tart 
I stopped 

carelully 


between 


aecent pri le 


A New Use for Soap 


Pug and I and a garrulous old sinner 
called The Senator had the best stores. We 
held ourselves above the obvious devices of 


hokum. The Senator’s specialty was mut¢ 
dolor He would trudge along the edge o 
the footway, very slowly, but always moy 


his hand, 


with his hatin! nis eyes turned 


} air string 


toward heaven and his venerable hz 





ing in the wind. He never ¢ " the 
money clattered into his hat just the same 
However he was a hopeless drunkard, and 
when he had made a few dol s he would 





n the nearest saloon and let his 


rotorul 


He also lost a great deal of money Dy 


waiting on trade in an unsteady condition 
for people, Whatever their opinions regard 
g liquor, Will not give money to a mar 


alre vady drunk. 
I might, however, 


who 1s 
mark a change that 
is come over the public in the last few 
years. Nowadays in New York, if you come 
but sober to a man of sympathetic 
rance and tell him “I’ve just got to 
!” you havea — chance of 

dollar. If he has a mind to 





getting a half 


buy you a drink at all he it ows that the 
least price for the worst to be had is [rom 
thirty-five to fifty cents. 

I did not mean to be haughty when I 


of hokum, for it fell just short of in 
_— art in cases around Blank’s 
We iad a fellow there who recognized Pug 
is his model and maestro. Being unable to 
command tears, he first thought of onion in 
a handkerchief. That failed because people 
could smell the onion. Sut has 
mothered some sly progeny. Betrayed by 
the onion, this man experimented with irri- 
tants until he settled mga soap. Just the 
tiniest pin point of soap on his lower eyelids 
would work around the lining of both upper 
and lower lids in a short time, producing 


spoke 


some 


necessity 








tears excellent inflammation. Ws 
called him The Undertaker. As was usually 


was related to the nature of 


and ar 


the case, this 
his store 
always 


the sports 


The Undertaker worked in the 
evening, wher and slummers were 
out He carried a subs« ription list headed 
Fund to Bury Poor Old Goofey, or Poor Ol 
Poppa Johnny, or The Poor Old Dude. Be 
f aving Blank’'s for his route he would 
it off wit William Blank, $10; Hank, 
$5; Jim, $5,’ and similar imaginary con 
tributions to inspire confidence ind set a 
high example 

lhe territory was wide cluding, as it 
did, the lower East Side and the sa 
loons of the Broadway amusement district, 
and The Undertaker must have buried us 
all in the course of a few yea Natt he lly 

sometimes happened t i he woul | 
proach some fi amiliar character for money 
to bury a bum who had passed by only a 
moment before. But a man had to risk 
and the returns madi 


Whol 


embarrassment, 


course, but | 
It was ho 
also to strap up one nd go out 
Wit an empty many me 
cin bind an arm so that it will not show, 
d how many can endure to have ar 
bound that way all afternoon? | 
cripples of boys in the 
Blank’s and it 
the evening have pool 


the best on 


hokum, of 


excellent hokum 


VOW that was 
arm a 


leeve, but how 





make 
back room 


seen them shooting 


The Bowery 


Methods That Bring the Coin 


Footsy was almost a genius too He 
would stake himself to several rolls of hospi 
tal gauze and squatting on the floor would 

ap both feet in it until they were as big 

foot! A few layers before the outer 


r 
wrapping he soused the bandage with a red 
i that he made himself from wa i 
Footsy had 





carmine pill heen a 











t ming fighter at some earlier d 

pills had served him in some ver 

frauds in that profession He 

they ca j tanker, or one ho iKé 
i dive in the vat by agreement with the 
gambler As he was a pretty good fighter 
and didn’t like to take them on the chin any 
more than he had to, Footsy got up tl 
cheme of chewing a carmine pill, whi 
made most convincing gore and caused him 
to look as though he was being cut in strip 
when he was only being tapped on the face 


After wiping his lips with the b: 





glove a few times he would nis lace 
literally painted with the stuff, and the 
crowds never blamed him for going dow 
nd out 
Poured on the lower layers of bandag 

this liquid would seep through to the outer 
folds, giving just the proper tinge of faint 
red. It always amused me to see him st 





through the barroom as far as the door and 
there settie into a most pal ful gait, hob 
bling wit righ crutche a good deal like a 
tomcat with tarred feet traversing a fur rug 

Poppa John ny worked on stilts. He had 
been a professional foot racer, but his gang 
had been broken up after some windle ir 
the Middle West, and when his feet would 
earn him no more money Poppa Johnny 
went on crutches. One night Bill Blank 
‘ about town with a young heavyweight 
fighter who afterward became cham] i 
the world. Blank’s principal concern at the 
time was to build up the boy's popularity 


lad had a bit of cold sense he was i 
a fair way to become about as popular as 
turnkey, popularity being in ' 
commodity that was sold over the bar. Was 
he tight? He creaked. 

However, on the evenir g I spe ak of, Da 
and his fighter were strollt ing from place to 


As the 


those days a 


place along Sixth venue near Herald 
Square, when along came Poppa Johnny or 


his stilts. He was hideously warped, having 
mastered the knack of throwing some « 
joints; and his face, which was an ideal tra 
edy mask, anyway, was drawn in lines of 
dreadful pain. He threw Blank a wink : 
came up to them 

“The Kid give him a pound,” Blank told 
us that night down at the place. ‘“*The Kid 
says to me, ‘Bill,’ he says, ‘look at this 
poor guy; he’s in terrible shape’; and he 
give Poppa Johnny a five-spot. And I say 
to the Kid, ‘Why don’t you bet him five 
more you can beat him runnin’ up te Thirty 
sixth Street and back? I think he’s a stall 


to the Kid, So I hold the 





myself,’ I say 
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A marvel for ease, speed and comfort— 
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armful of wood, and you can gimme a kick 
in the pants if he don’t beat my champion 


| dough and Poppa Johnny slams down his 
| 
| 


from here to the Battery. 

I don’t suppose there is any defeat in 
history more thorough and demoralizing 
than the rout of the weepers in the lobby 

| of the Madison rem Garden by John 
Alexander Dowie, who had come on from 
Zion City, Illinois, ‘* preach his faith. We 
had heard that Mr. Dowie was receiving 
| thousands of dollars every night in the col- 
lection plates, and had a vague picture of 
him staggering to his hotel with all that 
| weight of cash on his person. Pug, I think 
it was, organized the expedition. At any 
rate I was a private in an army of about 
forty apparently wretched victims of fam- 
ine and physical infirmity who called 
the ‘“‘ Messiah”’ at the Garden. We waylaid 
him in the lobby after his services, and Pug 
was the spearhead of the attack. He was 
weeping a nice free flow as we waited there, 
and when that white square rigger of Mr. 
Dowie’s finally showed, coming down the 
aisle, the trickle became a freshet of woe 
“ Here comes Santa Claus,”” Pug warne d 
us through the shower jus st before Mr. 
Dowie came within earshot. ‘ Rally round 
the Christmas tree.” 

Then came the impact. 

“Oh, Mr. Dowie 2 
His voice was breaking 
the master effort of an artist. 
eaten a bite of food for four days. I’m a 
starving man. I’m so weak and faint I 
can’t hardly stand up. In the name of 
charity, Mr. Dowie, will you help these 
starving men?” 

We looked our most deserving. 
us were whimpering. The 
were stomping around the evangelist 
Hands, gnarled with synthetic rheumatism, 
were thrust appealingly through the circle. 
It looked like the crash magnificent. 


on 


Pug started off. 
nicely. It was 
“I haven't 


Some of 


boys on the stilts 


A Touching Spectacle 

Mr. Dowie stood there looking us over 
for a full minute. I began to have my 
doubts. There was a suggestion of chill in 
his calm eye. Suddenly he began to chug 

“What, my man!” he exclaimed. “ You 
mean to tell me you haven't eaten anything 
for four days?” 

“Not a crumb!” gurgled the now ecstatic 
Pug. “And all these poor men here 
starving too.” 

| There was another long pause. 

“My man—my goed man—I’m proud of 
you. I’m proud of you all. This is the most 
encouraging thing I have seen in New York. 
To think that here, of all places, I should 
find men willing tosuffer for the Lord! Keep 
it up,my men. Try to go forty days. Fast 
and pray. There is strength in prayer 
You don’t know how much good it has done 
me you. Good night.’ 

My own racket prospered so well that I 
renounced work forever, and I don’t believe 
I regret it. I always made my headquarters 
at Blank’s and spent most of my money 
there, but I had a room of my own within a 
week and have lived a comfortable if not 
an inspiring life. In my younger days, of 
course, I drank far more than was good for 
me, and it was not long before I matricu- 
lated at the Zoo, as we alumni of the al- 
coholic ward refer tothe lair of theseven-toed 
dik-dak and other fearsome fancies infest- 
ing the dreams of a man with the rattles. 
But I believe [ should have drunk no less 
whatever my occupation had 


are 


to see 


else been. 


March &8,1924 


My age finds me as poor as a postman, but 
so are many men who have worked hard 
always, and the chances are that I should 
have been so, regardless of how I spent my 
active years. 

When I began to take on weight I went 
in for rheumatism. Not for me, however, 
the gnarled fingers affected by Poppa 
Johnny. I was a straight man even in this, 
and the public took my affliction on faith 
An expression of pain, bravely endured, and 
a hand pressed against my hip as though to 
assuage the twinges of a torturing joint, 
served my purpose. For the winter trade 
I carried a line of shivers. My teeth would 
rattle like a flivver doing thirty through a 
railroad yard, and Blank once said I could 
twitch a tattooed butterfly off my shoulder 
blades 

I became also a privileged and, within 
limitations, a trusted character around 
Blank’s It was esteemed an honor and 
likewise a business opportunity to be in- 
vited to help Blank count the receipts on 
the morning after a large evening He 
would select four or five of us to enter the 
little office and tackle the bushel of 
dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels and pen 
nies. We would sort the and make 
them into rolls which would then be de 
posited in cigar boxes for conveyance to the 
Subtreasury in Wall Street. There would 
sometimes be as many as half a dozen boxe 
filled with rolls of pennies alone. 


half 


coins 


A Decaying Business 


Blank properly suspected us, 
tected himself at all times. He participated 
in the counting, of and watched us 
as closely Sut if a man brought 
out a handkerchief and made a pass at his 
face with it, you could write your own 
ticket that there was a quart alf dol- 
lar concealed in when it went back 
to his pocket 

Afterthe counting, therefore, Blank would 
stand us up, one by one, and pan us out 
for all the change in clothes. It was 
a claim worth working, at that, for we 
generally assayed anywhere from fifty 
cents to three dollars each which had 
lled from the table and landed in the 
cuffs of our trousers or other obscure places 
Then the would stake us to drinks 
all around. 

Now the bum business the bum 
There are a few licensed beggars around 
town, men with genuine infirmities which 
incapacitate them for work, to whom ped- 
diers’ permits are issued sparingly. There 
may be afew bums teo; but in the general 
sense the profession is lost. For my part, 
I reserve the rignt to do as I please, but I 
don’t think I shall ever go back to my 
store, and a | not certain that I should 
succeed As I look back I realize now that 
the ’varsity spirit of the boys around 
Blank’s was half the charm of the game. 
The boys just drifted away, it seems. I 
know of a few who were sent to prison for 
more or less serious indiscret and of a 
few others who left town to keep out of jail. 
The Undertaker died in peace and we raised 
a burial fund by circulating a subscription 
list 3ut there were several hundred of us 
then, and I couldn’t begin to say what has 
happened to them all. Only, I have faith 
that wherever Pug is today he is still weep- 
ing; that Footsy is still turning those red 
pills to gold through the alchemy of pity 

And I am the last of the old bums—a 
bum, at heart, to the 


and pro- 
course 


as possible 


er or h 
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The Famous Lone Cypress on Midway Point, Near Monterey, California 
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“cMake your windows beautiful 


WITH WINDOW SHADES OF DURABLE BRENLIN 





Scratch a piece of or 


dinary window shade 
material lightly Tiny 
particles of chalk or 


ng fall out 


clay fil 
BRENLIN has no fill 
i 1 sutwears sé 





Every foot of Brenlin 
is carefully finished 
and colored by hand 
for beauty of appear 


ance long wear, and 


smooth operation 





HE place to begin an interior scheme, 
say many decorators, is at the windows 
—where the light comes in! 

How true that is! For aren’t windows the 
brightest, the most conspicuous features of 
any room? They draw your attention the 
moment you enter. They give the motif, 
the dominant note with which everything 
must be in harmony. 

That’s why you have chosen your draperies 
and curtains with such great care. And yet, 
after a little while, how often windows 
disappoint ! 

For all too soon there comes an air of 
shabbiness, and the whole effect is spoiled. 
The beauty you achieved is gone. Gone 
with the freshness of your window shades! 


Lasting beauty for a few cents more 
Yet it’s so easy to have window shades of 
lasting beauty! For a few cents more than 
ordinary shades cost, you can get Brenlin. 
Unlike ordinary shade cloth, Brenlin has no 
brittle filling of chalk or clay to break and 
fall out, causing unsightly 
cracks and pinholes that 
show in glaring relief against 
the outdoor light. 

Strong and flexible, Bren 


opaqueness and to hang straight and graceful. 
It resists the constant strain of rolling and 
unrolling, the jerking and snapping of the 
wind. Rain will not discolor it as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. And its beautiful 
hues, applied by hand, resist fading in the sun. 

Brenlin wears two or three times as long 
as the ordinary shade. It may be had in soft, 
rich colors to harmonize with every interiot1 
scheme. Brenlin Duplex, with a different 
color on each side, will blend with both 
interior and exterior 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 

The name Brenlin is embossed or perforated 
on the edge of évery Brenlin shade. If you 
don’t know where to get Brenlin, write us 

And write today for booklet, ‘‘How to 
Shade and Decorate your Windows.” Sent 
free with samples of Brenlin in different 
colors. Address Cincinnati. 

THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 


The oldest window rade t i 4 


045 Reading Rd._, ¢ innati,O. 6tl t & Ch 4 ( len, N. J 


HAND MADE 


@ Bre PaschallCo., Inc., Dallas, Tex 
The B an Sk ers ¢ In 
Le Angele Calif nia 
The Breneman Sommers ¢ In 
Portland, Ores 
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He knew that every year adds its quota to the number of 


the fatherless. He saw what might befall if Fate should 
call his name. 

Big-hearted, he protected his dear ones generously with 
life insurance. 

W ise-headed, he selected the monthly income plan. 


So his widow can mother her children all through their 
helpless years. She can plan her family budget without 
guesswork. A Prudential check of known amount comes 
to her regularly every month. 

Phe sixteen million Prudential partners in- 

vite you to join their ever-widening circle 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America 

EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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YOUR MONEY 


Continued from Page 7 


indication of the tendency of business in 
America, and does it not indicate that with 
a lower tax rate the surplus may be even 
greater and thus the people may get the 
benefit of further tax reductions? 

‘Well, I wish I could bring myself to be 
lieve that we actually had a surplus this 
; $223,000,000, as Mr. Mellon states 
In the testimony given before the House 
Ways and Means Committee it was 
brought out that there were $400,000,000 
collected last year on disputed taxes of pre- 
and that $100,000,000 worth of 











vious years 


would not dare to veto it. Why do I say 
that? Because the Democrat plan re 
duces taxes. The President could not veto 
a bill that reduces taxes. How could Mr 


Coolidge say to 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 tax 
payers that he would not sign a bill for a 


reduction of their taxes because it gives 
‘ 





greater reduction to those of smaller in 
comes t 1 to those ol larger income He 
could not do that. Some tax reduction i 


better than none 
‘You feel that the Democratix 
of the Senate will back your plar 
ee In framing the 


Democratic plan we con- 











Representative Cordell Hull, of 
Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee 
and Author of the First Income 
Tax Law in 1013, Who Sat In on 
the Conferences Drafting the 
Democratic Tax Plan 

war material was sold. Now 
that was extraordinary for 
one year We do not have 
that every year. Compal 
ing the normal receipts and 
expenditures, the \ 
had a dencit of $50,000,000, 
but we are not going to 
doubt Mr. Mellon’s state- 
ments on this; 

} 


country 


>; we are cer- 
tainly not going to be put in 
the position of fighting tax 
reduction. We are going to 

k Secretary of the 
Treasury at hi 


© Say W nave 





word when 


a surplus.’ 
Two Objects 
“When Mr 


Mellon wrote 
his letter to Chairman Gree 


of theW aysand Means Com 






























with our colleagues in the 
Senate. There was no con- 
certed action, you under- 
stand, but we took into 


account the view] nt of the 
Senate, and you havealready 
seen statements of several 
senators to the effect that 
they plan to support the 
same schedules as are | 

vided in the plan proposed 
by the House Democrats.” 


The Credit 


“Our plan is not a make- 
shift. It is constructed with 
an idea to produce the 
needed revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and with the splen 
did administrative features 
that are in the bill now we 
will be able to get even more 
taxes out of some of the 


ame sources that have in 











mittee, just before Congres 
convened, he had two objects 
in mind; one was to defeat 


the bonus and the other was 
to reduce the high surtax 
rates. I will say this: He has already wor 


He has beaten the 
In this effort I have been in full ac 
cord, as | have aiways heen opposed to the 


50 per cent of hi fight 
bonus. 
I doubt whether there are enough 
votes in both Houses to override a presi- 
dential veto. I don’t think Mr. Mellon will 
win the surtax fight, however.” 

’ as been suggested,” I said, “‘that 
sident might veto the tax bill if it 
does not conform to Mr. Mellon’s funda- 
ntal proposals.” 

“IT don’t think that isso. If I could wish 
for my party’s interests against my cour 

try s int ts, 

strategy, I would w 


bonus 





mer 


ts, if I could wish for party 
sh that he would not 
sign the bill; but for my country’s sake I 
hope and believe he will sign it. I tell you 
he cannot keep from signing it when Con 
gress sends the bill to him. Even if we send 
him the Democratic program without a 
change in a single figure and if that were 
the only bill before him, the President 


ere 


Senator F. M. Simmons, of North Carolina, Ranking 
Democrat on the Senate Finance Committee Which 


Considers the Tax Bill in the Senate 


past years been furnishing the Government 
with only a part of the revenue w 
Treasury should get. 

“The Republicans having a majority i 
the House and in the Senate, and a Presi 
dent in the White House, will, of course, 
claim credit for the law whenever they get 
it through. My idea of tax revision was to 
have the leaders of the Democratic and the 
Republican parties agree on a program. | 
really believe that a majority of the steer 
ing committee of the House would have 
done this, but neither the President nor the 
Secretary of the Treasury would let them 
do it. So we have supported the provisior 
of the Mellon bill which we thought wer 
worth while, and opposed the others 

“The Democratic plan fixes the normal 
income-tax exemptions at $2000 for single 
instead of the present 31000, a 
Mr. Mellon proposes. All married persons 
or heads of families would get an exemp 
tion of $3000, instead of the present $2500, 
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“Take Your Tom Wye With You” 
A Tom Wye Jacket slips easily into your grip, takes up little room, and 
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Women who do laundry work for a 
living prefer the Sunbeam. They know. 
It does the nicest ironing. It does the 
. It stays out 
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of the repair shop. 


It is truly the best iron ever made and it is 


practically everlasting. 


If not sold by your dealerwe will send it from here in steel case. 
Send no money. Simply pay the postman $8.50 on arrival. 
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| which Mr. Mellon retains for incomes under 
$5000, and $2000 for incomes above $5000. 
Special deductions and allowances would 
remain undisturbed. 

“Under the Democratic plan the normal 
income-tax returns are fixed at 2 per cent 
on amounts of $5000 or under, instead of 
3 per cent for amounts under $4000, as Mr. 
Mellon proposes, and instead of 4 per cent, 
as under existing law. We would place the 
normal tax at 4 per cent on amounts from 
$5000 to $8000, instead of 6 per cent above 
$4000, as Mr. Mellon proposes, and in- 
stead of 8 per cent under the existing law; 
we would place a normal tax at 6 per cent 
on all amounts above $8000, instead of 8, as 
unde r existing law. 

“One of the principal features of the 
Democratic plan is to extend the earned- 
income proposal of Mr. Mellon so that it 
would include farmers and merchants and 
tradesmen, and give them an opportunity 
to consider as earned income a reasonable 
compensation to farmers owning and per- 
sonally operating their farms, and also per- 
sonal compensation to merchants and other 
tradesmen who combine capital and personi a! 
sery ices for the purpose of earning income.” 

“Wouldn’t a farmer or a tradesman,” I 
asked, “be permitted to pay himself a sal- 
ary as a natural and le gitims ite charge for 
the operation of his business, and would 
not this charge be e ntitl d to the classifica- 
tion of earned income?” 

“Tt ought to be, certainly,” replied Mr. 
Garner, “but if you will examine the lan- 
guage of the bill it speaks of ‘wages, salaries 
and professional fees,’ and an individual 
can’t pay himself a salary out of his busi- 
ness, as a corporation can pay to an indi- 
vidual who owns its stock. I proposed an 
amendment in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee so that all doubt on this subject 
would be removed, but it was not adopted 
by the committee. 

“The Democratic plan further provides 
that the tax rate on earned income shall be 
3314 per cent below the normal and surtax 
rates pre: scribed for unearned income, in- 
stead of 25 per cent, as Mr. Mellon pro- 
pose Ss. 

“Our surtax rates commence with 1 per 
cent on incomes from $12,000 to $14,000, 
instead of $10,000 to $12,000, as Mr. Mellon 
proposes, and instead of $6000 to $8000, as 
under existing law. The Democratic surtax 
rates continue upward at the rate of 1 per 
cent increase for every $2000 up to $60,000 
Then the rate is 1 per cent for every $1000 
until $66,000 is reached, when it jumps to 
1 per cent additional for every $2000 until a 
maximum of 44 per cent surtax rate is 
reached at $94,000 and above.” 


Two Theories of Taxation 


“Under the Democratic plan approxi- 
mately 390,000 persons with incomes under 
$1000 who are now required to make re 
turns, but will pay no taxes on account of 
reductions and exemptions, will be relieved 
of the necessity of making out returns. 
There are in addition 794,000 persons with 
incomes from $1000 to $2000 who now are 
required to make returns but will pay no 
taxes, for the same reasons I have just 
stated. Under the Democratic substitute 
plan these persons will not have to go to the 
trouble of making returns. In addition to 
this, there are about 1,646,000 persons with 
incomes from $1000 to $2000, and 580,000 
heads of families with incomes of $2000 to 
$3000,whowould be entirely relieved of taxa- 
tion under the Democratic plan, but who are 
taxed under the Mellon plan. Thisimmense 
relief to millions of small farmers, trades 
men, mechanics and other laborersand small 
business men is an important feature of the 
Democratic plan. 

““When we entered the war in 1917 the 
income-tax exemptions were $2000 and 
$4000 for single and married persons re- 
spectively. So we are not proposing any- 
thing extreme when we suggest that $2000 
and $3000 rates should now be applied. 
Mr. Coolidge has talked about getting back 
to peacetime taxes. The step I have sug- 
gested is in the direction of peacetime taxes. 

“The Democratic surtax rates are, of 
course, based on the doctrine of ability to 
pay, but they still are substantially below 
the present rates in most other countries. 
In Great Britain the surtax rates still ap- 
proach 50 per cent, while the maximum 
rate in Canada today is around 65 per cent. 

“Honest and equitable peacetime taxa- 
tion is the goal of the Democratic Party. 
Resting on sound economics, we believe 
our plan gives full and equal justice to the 
taxpayers large and small, individual and 
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corporate, and avoids the extreme views of 
any group. 

“The issue is bound to be fought out 
some day between taxes levied on wealth 
namely, the ability to pay—and on those 
whose necessities compel them to pay 
taxes. I refer now to taxes on the consump- 
tion of the necessities of life. We talk about 
keeping taxes out of politics, s, but we ng 2 
We shall always be keenly divide di 
two groups I have just mentioned.’ 

“The second class of taxation you have 
mentioned is really a sales tax, isn’t it?” I 
asked. 

“Ves. ta 

“a igh we that now to some extent?”’ 

“Yes, but we are repealing lots of thos« 
taxes. Personally I would like to see taxa- 
tion divided equally between the two the- 
ories. I would like to have half of our 
revenue raised on the doctrine of ability to 
pay, and half on indirect taxes. That is a 
fair division. If I had my way, taxes would 
come out of five general sources of rev- 
enue—estate taxes, income taxes, customs 
receipts, tobacco and nonessentials, and 
post-office receipts. But we are not in 
power now; I am simply sketching what 
the future may bring in the way of taxa- 
tion in this country.” 


Surtax Problems 


“The trouble, we were told, with the 
1921 bill, was that it wouldn’t get the 
revenue. The late Senator Penrose said it 
would produce a deficit. We couldn’t 
propose a new plan until we saw the figures 
in the budget. Nobody knew anything 
about it at the time, but now on the basis 
of the 1921 returns we know what can be 
done. There isn’t a taxpayer living who 
isn’t benefited to some extent by the tax 
rates which have been proposed under the 
Democratic plan. I cannot forget that 
there are 64 men still in the present Con 
gress Republican who voted for a 50 
per ce nt maximum surtax rate as against 

2 per cent when the 1921 bill was passed 
if the argument which is being advanced 
today in favor of a 25 per cent surtax rate 
is sound, then the men who voted for a 5t 
per cent surtax rate instead of 32 per cent 
in 1921 were wrong and must revers¢ 
themselves today. I doubt whether the; 
can face their constituents with such a re 
versal. Many of the Republicans wh« 
voted for the 32 per cent surtax rates did 
not return to Congress. In that respect 
the American people confirmed our judg- 
ment. Even Representative Green, of 
lowa, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, voted in 1921 for a 50 per cent 
surtax in preference to a 32 per cent 
Twenty-nine United States senators, Re 
publicans, 19 of whom are members of thi 
Congress—and five of them are membe 
the Finance Committee of the ; 
ate—voted for a 50 per cent maximun 
surtax instead of a 32 per cent. That is the 
record of Congress on high surtax rates 

“T have had some tables of statistics 
prepared showing the total tax pay able by 
married persons ; ithout dependents under 
the present law, under the M llon plan, 
and under the Democratic plan. The whole 
thing is answered when you look at that 
table. 

“Let us start at the very top. Theré 
were 21 persons in 1921 who made tax rs 
turns showing an income from $1,000,000 a 
year up to and including $5,009,000 a year 
The persons with oa $5,000,000 income 
would pay only $1,538,840 total tax under 
the Mellon plz oe ‘reas under the present 
law the tax would amount to $2,870,640 
Under the De meee plan the total tax 
would be $2,476,430. Yousee the Democrats 
do give a a p tion, but it is not so big for 
the millionaires as Mr. Mellon would have it 

‘Take the case of the man with the 
$1,000,000 income. Under the present law 
he pays $550,640. Under the Democratic 
plan he would pay $476,430, while Mr 
Mellon would have him pay only $298,840. 

“There were 1817 persons in the class of 
incomes between $100,000 and $200,000. 
4 man with an income of $100,000 would 
pay $30,140 under the present law, $26,430 
under the Democratic p lan, and only $19,- 
840 under the Mellon plan 

‘That gives you some idea of how the 
Mellon plan favors the persons with highe r 
income. There isn’t a whole lot of differ- 
ence in the effect of the Mellon plan al the 
Democratic plan in incomes between $50,- 
000 and $100,000. But in my table you will 
find that persons with incomes up to $50,- 
000 pay less taxes under the Democratic 

Continued on Page 181) 
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Continued from Page 178) 
plan than they do under the Mellon plan, 
or under the present law, in every case 
The figures tell the story.” 

““Do you think,” I asked Mr. Garner, 
“that if we had had the loopholes in the 
present law plugged up, the high surtaxes 
would have produced any more revenue 
than the records show?” 

‘Unquestionably so,’’ concluded the 
Democratic leader. ‘And I am willing to 
predict that when all the methods of eva- 
sion are stopped by proper enforcement of 
the law, there will be a different story to tell 
about the productivity of the rates of tax- 
ation. We were glad to support the admin- 
istrative features of the bill in a nonpartisan 
pirit because they are good. The Treasury 
Department, through years of experience, 
has discovered important avenues of escape 
from taxation. I have been glad to help in 
the adoption of preventive measures. Our 
whole attitude has been one of constructive 
help, and it is in that spirit that we have 
offered our plan to the country.” 


Capital Losses 


Examination of some of:the things which 

r. Garner talks about, particularly with 
reference to the administrative sections of 
the pending bill, reveals some important 
changes, the full effect of which will prob- 
ably take several months for taxpayers to 
aigest 

Perhaps the most important feature 
recommended by Mr. Mellon and ap 
proved by the Democrats as well is that 
which relate ; to capital losses. The amount 
by which taxes are reduced on account of 
capital losses is now limited to 1215 per 
cent of the losses For example, under 
isting law a man with an income of $100, 
000 or over who in addition achieved a 
capital gain ol $50,000 through the sale of 


ex 


al estate or other assets would be required 
pay a tax of only 12!4 per cent of the 
capital gain, but if he sustained a capital 
loss he could take a reduction in taxes of 
approximately 5&8 per cent of the loss, de 
pending upon what rate of surtax applied t 
Under the Mellon plan a 
man with $100,000 income would pay ap 
proximately $20,000 in taxes on that sum, 
and if had a capital gain of $50,000 in 
addition, he would pay a 12!6 per cent tax 
on the $50,000. Similarly, if he had a cap 
ital loss of $50,000 he would be permitted 


\ " 
his particular case 












to deduct only 12!. per cent of that lo 
from his taxe This in itself, according to 
the experts, should mean an addition to the 
government revenues of approximately 
Ss 50 000 000 a year 

Another important change has been 
made in limiting the deductions which are 
to be allowed for interest paid on the in 
debtedness of individuals outside of their 
Also there is a limit on 
the nonbusiness losses In both cases the 
loss as well as the interest can be deducted 
only as their total exceeds the amount of 
income from tax-exempt securities. Under 
the present law it has not been necessary 
to report income from tax-free sources 
Under the new law it will be necessary to 
report that income. If a man’s ordinary 
gross income is approximately $100,000 
and his income from tax-exempt securities 
is $40,000, and he sustains a loss of $50,000, 
he would have paid a tax at present on the 
difference between $100,000 and the $50 
000 loss—namely, a tax on $50,000 only 
and he would not have had to report his 
$40,000 from tax-exempt sources. Under 
the proposed law the $40,000 income from 
tax-exempt sources would be subtracted 
from his nonbusiness loss of $50,000, and 
the $10,000 remaining would be subtracted 
from the $100,000, so that the tax paid 
would be on a total of $90,000. Under thi 
scheme approximately $25,000,000 will 
probably be added to the government 
revenues 

One of the favorite devices in evading 
taxes has been to transfer capital assets 
from one corporation to another and distri 
bute cash in connection with the reorgani- 
zation subject only to the 12's per cent tax, 
but under one section of the Mellon plan, 
which will in all probability be incorporated 
into law because it has already been given 
the approval of both parties in the House 
Ways and Means Committee, a distribution 
in connection with reorganization which has 
the effect of a taxable dividend will be 
treated as a taxable dividend. The amount 
of cash distributed as a dividend will be sub- 
ject to the full rates. Under the existing 
law, if a corporation has a surplus of $50,000, 
the men who own the company can organize 


regular business. 





anew company, transfer all the assets to the 
new company, issue new stock and give 
themselves $50,000 in cash, and pay on the 
$50,000 only the 12's per cent rate and not 
the full surtax rates. There is no way of tell- 
ing how much wil! be saved when the new 
law goes into effect 

Many of the rulings of the commissioner 
of internal revenue, which have in the past 
simply been interpretations of existing 
law, have now been embodied in the bill 
pending in Congress, so that there may no 
longer be any doubt about the attitude of 
the Government toward various deduc- 
tions and allowances. The whole system of 
income-tax administration is being grad- 
ually improved. It interesting to note 
that the cost of collecting the income tax 
is relatively insignificant. The experts who 
have been testifying in Congress show that 
it costs less than 1 per cent to collect most 
of the income taxes from the individual 
whereas it costs about 10 per cent to col 
minor taxes, known as nuisance taxes 
All other taxes, particularly luxuries, cost 
about 114 per cent to collect. The gather 
ing of customs duties costs a great deal 
more than any of the others, but on the 
whole the amounts collected are larg 
enough to warrant the expense 

It is too early, of course, to say what the 
final bill will look lik e, for tax reductior 
thus far 
thought. There is a substantial 
between them on what shall happen to 
taxes on moderate incomes, but there is a 
vital difference on the method of taxing 
persons of wealth. Mr. Mellon says the 


reduction of the | igher surtaxes means the 





a contest between two schools of 


| agreement 


release of capital for productive enterprises 
and the diversion of funds from tax-exe mpt 
to taxable investments Ina 

much as this is a presidential year, tax re 

a paramount issue, but 
irrespective of this it is already evident that 
hot ides feel the tax cut being made thi 
year will be the last one for several years to 
come Some of the champions of the Mellor 
plan in Congress say frankly that it may 





vision becomes 


not be possible to get another cut lr irtax 
rates unle accompanied by a substantial 
reduction to the persons of moderate it 
ome : they think that H the new t 

goes as far toward relieving the persons of 


smaller incomes as it is possible to go 
economically, lor some time to come, ther 


+ 


it would be politically impossible for any 


party to champion a reduction of surtax 
rates alone. The argument made by the 
supporters of the Mellon plan is that a sul 
stantial reduction In surtax rates should be 
made from the viewpoint of sound eco- 
omic 


A Compromise Expected 


The answer to this made by the Demo 


crats Is that the country Nas not been ruined 
under a high surtax, and that there will be 
time enough to cross the other bridge when 
it is conclusively proved that the obstacle 


} a high surtax. Reduced to 
its essence, the Garner plan oppose the 
Mellon plan mostly on the high surtax 


rates 


to prosperity 


The debates on the tax question are not 
well attended by the members of Congress 
The leaders on both sides are doing the 
fighting. Few men in both houses of Cor 
familiar with the tax ques- 
tion, and as a rule each has his own idea 
as to what is economically sound and po 
litically wise. Somewhere between the two 
clashing theories the minds of the legis 
lators will meet in a compromise that will 
be in the end politically wise perhaps, eco 
nomically not unsound altogether — but the 
best that can be obtained at this stage of 
popular understanding of the tax question 

Under a political system of government 
the people will, therefore, have to be thanl 
ful for such favors as are received at the 
hands of their chosen representatives. TI 
is a campaign year and whatever good there 
is in the bill will probably be claimed by bot! 
the Republicans and the Democrats, and 
whatever bad there is in the measure will 
be blamed by one party on the other. Still 
the Pollyannas in both the Republican and 
the Democratic parties insist that with the 
wave of radicalism rampant in the world 
the taxpayer, especially he of the larger ir 
come, should be happy that he has not beer 
taxed any higher under the new law, but 
that he actually gets a reduction over the 
last revenue act of 1921. 


gress are really 





Editor's Note 
by Mr. Lawrence on taxation, the first 
view with Secretary Mellon—having appear 
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furnish him with the necessary data names 
of witnesses, relations, and so on; and will 
even afford him an opportuniiy to inter- 
view, if possible, the injured person. For- 
merly the ambulance chaser chased the 
ambulance. Today the situation is re- 
versed. The runner usually is waiting at 
the hospital when the ambulance gets there, 
having been notified by the doctor in his 
employer’s pay. The doctors do not re- 
ceive a salary from the lawyers, but instead 
are paid a fixed amount for each case. 
There is a scale of prices, arranged accord- 
ing to the nature and severity of the in- 
juries. This scale is approximately as 
follows: Twenty-five dollars for a simple 
fracture; fifty dollars for a compound frac- 
ture; seventy-five to a hundred dollars for 
a death case. There are special prices for 
exceptionally good cases, such as the loss of 
a leg oranarm. Injuries that will cripple a 
victim for life are more valuable to the neg- 
ligence lawyer than death cases. 

The negligence runner, as one might ex- 
pect, is not above occasionally cheating the 
lawyer who employs him. For this reason 
the ambulance chasers prefer to make their 
payments personally to the doctor rather 
than intrust large sums of money to their 
runners. It frequently happens that a run- 
ner who is paid a salary by one lawyer will 
make a little extra graft by selling a par- 
ticularly good case to a rival firm. 

There is an obscure clerk in the police 
headquarters of one of our large cities who 
adds considerably to his income by furnish- 
ing information to negligence runners. 
Each day he typewrites a list of all the acci- 
dent cases that have been reported, and 
strikes off about twenty carbon copies. 
These copies are furnished to the runners, 
who pay ten dollars a month for this serv- 
ice. For the small sum of five dollars a 
month extra the clerk furnishes telephonic 
information of particularly good cases, or 
cases of a particular sort in which his clients 
happen to be interested. Many runners 
specialize in certain kinds of cases or cases 
involving certain nationalities. To them 
this service is of great value. 

There is a definite technic required to 
land an accident case. The first requisite is 
speed. The runner is not inappropriately 
named, for sometimes success is a matter of 
a few minutes. Often, while he is holding 
forth eloquently to the injured man or his 
stricken wife and children, the runner is in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a competitor, so 
it is necessary for him to work quickly. 
Sometimes a runner may be pleading with 
the father of an injured child in one room 
while a competing runner is trying to con- 
vince the mother in an adjoining room. 





Selling Methods 


Each runner carries in his large leather 
wallet a batch of newspaper clippings of 
cases won by his employer and of large ver- 
dicts recovered. ‘‘ How much do you think 
these other lawyers can get for a broken 
arm?” he s says. “Five hundred dollars, 
maybe. Here’s a case just like yours where 
my boss got fifteen thousand dollars. Look !”’ 

The disabled victim of the accident, his 
wife and six children gather interestedly 
around the table and examine the clippings 
that the runner waves at them. Sure 
enough:: “Big Verdict in Accident Case. 
In Part 25 of the Supreme Court yesterday 
the jury brought in a verdict of fifteen 
thousand dollars against the X. Y. & Z. 
Transit Company. The plaintiff, Franklin 
Kelley, who broke his arm last May while 
trying to board one of the company’s trains, 
was represented by Attorney Thucydides 
K. Smythe of 492 Park Row. This is said 
to be one of the largest verdicts ever ren- 
dered in this kind of case.” 

The prospective client and his family, 
who probably never heard of so much money 
in their lives, are visibly impressed. ‘Here 
are some more of my boss’ cases,”’ says the 

| runner, producing more clippings. ‘““Twenty 
thousand. Thirty thousand. Twenty-five 
thousand.” 

He draws a printed retainer blank from 
his pocket: “I agree to pay Thucydides 
K. Smythe for his services 50 per cent of 
any sum that may be recovered by me 
either vin settlement or by way of judg- 
ment.” The client signs on the dotted line. 

These clippings are genuine enough, and 
to the uninitiated they indicate that Thu- 
cydides K. Smythe is a most able and dis- 
| tinguished attorney. The unsophisticated 
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client does not suspect that these glowing 
newspaper accounts have been cleverly 
obtained solely for the purpose of provid- 
ing the runner with selling arguments. As 
we said before, most ambulance chasers 
are ignorant, incompetent, and utterly un 
able to try a case. How some of them ever 
become members of the bar is a mystery. 
When a case appears on the court calendar 
for trial, after negotiations for a settlement 
have fallen through, they therefore are 
obliged to retain a skilled trial counsel to try 
the case for them. These trial lawyers are 
astute, able and reputable practitioners. 
The most successful of them have few 
clients of their own, but derive their large 
and profitable practice from other lawyers 
who retain them. There is one lawyer in 
New York City who specializes in the trial 
of negligence cases, who is said to be able to 
get twice as large a verdict from a jury 
as any other member of the bar. This 
lawyer’s services are, of course, in great 
demand. 

When a large verdict is rendered the at- 
torney of record— the lawyer who started 
the case and retained the counsel—sees to 
it that the fact receives proper publicity. He 
may stake some courthouse reporter or use 
some equally effective means. In any event, 
when the story appears the name of the 
ambulance chaser is feature ‘d prominently, 
and the name of the tria! 
man who did all the work and 
covered the verdict —is frequently omitted. 
Often, too, the account of the injuries that 
formed the basis of the verdict is garbied. 
A fifteen-thousand-dollar verdict for an arm 
off may appear in the newspaper as dam- 
ages for a broken arm. This enables the 
runner to prove, with convincing effect, his 
employer's ability to recover large damag 
for a trivial injury. 


counsel—the 


actually re- 


When Rivals Meet 


There is a local newspaper with a limited 
circulation published in one of the outlying 
sections of New York City. This paper de- 
votes more space to unimportant accidents 
than do the regular dailies, and will some- 
times give a column to a story that received 
only bare mention in the other papers. This 
paper is a valuable asset to the runner. 
a ou can see what an important case this 
was,” he says as he exhibits a clipping a 
column long, from which the name of the 
paper has been removed to make it appe ar 
as though it had been clipped from one o 
the large New York dailies. 

Besides the clippings and the blank re- 
tainers, the runner sometimes carries in his 
wallet photograp hs of ls urge checks received 
by his employer in settlement of 
These checks are saved for the final, clinch- 
ing argument. There is something more 
cogent and appealing about the sight of a 
large check than all the newspaper clip 
pings in the world. It takes a strong- 
minded person to resist the potency of the 
magic figures $25,000. 

Occasionally, after a runner has departed 
with a signed retainer, a rival runner will 
arrive on the scene with equ: ally convincing 
arguments and an equally imposing collec- 
tion of clippings. Where the first runner 
exhibited only fifteen-thousand-dollar ver- 
dicts, this one flashes a collection of twenty 
thousands and twenty-five thousands. The 
unsophisticated victim wavers. This fellow 
sounds better than the other. Once more 
he signs on the dotted line. It is not un- 
usual for insurance companies to be served 
a half-dozen times, by a half-dozen differ- 
ent lawyers in the same action. 

There are some runners who are known 
as free lances. They do not work for any 
one lawyer, but peddle their cases around. 
As a rule they do not participate in the 
verdict, but sell their cases outright, the 
price depending upon the nature of the case. 

In most states there is now a workmen’s 
compensation act which disposes, without 
the intervention of lawyers and lawsuits, of 
many accident cases that formerly were a 
profitable source of income to the legal pro- 
fession. Accidents from industrial causes, 
such as defective machinery, unsafe scaf- 
folding and the like, are now adjusted by 
law, by a fixed scale of compensation. There 
are some unscrupulous lawyers who claim 
to be able to obtain greater compensation 
than the client unrepresented could obtain, 
but they derive little business from this 
source. The labor unions have educated the 

(Continued on Page 184 
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need The Farm Journal 1924 Year Book! 
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: him but seven 
The 1924 edition has been consid rably increased. Sales and advertising executives of firms 


advertising in The Farm Journal have received complimentary copies. A limited number are 
available for restricted distribution among others who need such a book at the nominal price 
of $1.00 per copy 
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Continued from Page 182) 
workmen to be cautious. The workmen’s 
compensation acts have limited the field 
of the negligence lawye7’s activities. His 
cases now consist mostly of automobile ac- 
cidents, coal-hole cases, defective-stairway 
cases, and railway and street-car accidents. 
The field being thus narrowed makes com- 
petition all the more keen, and this is re- 
sponsible for the increase in the already 
large number of accident frauds. 

It is difficult to say just how many fraudu- 
lent accident cases are brought every year. 
The companies that handle accident insur- 
ance spend large sums of money annually 
to detect swindles, and to bring the offend- 
justice. Sometimes the swindle 
consists merely of exaggerating an actual 
injury, but often fake accident are 
manufactured out of whole cloth. 

There is an interesting profession known 
as the profession of getting hurt. Its prac- 
titioners are people whom Nature has en- 
dowed with a fortunate physical disability 
or affliction which they have learned to 
capitalize. There was one man, for instance, 
who was blessed with the ability to dis- 
locate his arm at will; surely not a noble 
or lofty talent, but one of which its owner 
was humbly appreciative. He used to fall 
off the platform of a moving car or tumble 
down a flight of stairs, and when he was 
picked up he would be suffering apparent 
from a dislocated arm. The railroad 
companies and the Insurance companies 
would settle with him quickly and ade- 
quately, and in this way he collected many 
thousands of dollars At last one of the 
companies became suspicious, and sent a 
doctor to examine him. The doctor found 
him with his arm in a plaster cast, which he 
proces ded to remove s the arm came out 
of the cast, with a quick jerk he once again 
threw it joint, to the horror of the 
doctor. who believed that the dislocation 
had been caused by ni The 
next day the doctor was served in an action 
for malpractice, which he was glad to set- 
tle promptly for three hundred dollars. 
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Coal-Hole Cases 


There are many doctors who are will 
a medical certificate, certifyin 
any sort of injury, for from fifty 
cents to two dollars These doctors will 
certify to an injury without even seeing the 
It is obvious that they are a most 
valuable asset to the accident fakers and 
the crooked negligence lawyers. They are 
clever, and make excellent 
witnesses in Sometimes an alleged 
accident victim will have a callus, caused 
old fracture that has improperly 
After the fake accident has taker 
ially elapses before the 
tified. When the 


company arrives at 


to give g 
fi 


almost 
pat lent 


some of them, 


eourt 


by some 
mended 
plac e, some time us 
insurance company is 1 
investigator for the 
the home of the injured man the supposed|y 
broken arm or leg has already been placed 
in a plaster cast by the crooked doctor. An 
X ray taken by the insurance company, 
which discloses a dark indicating an 
actual fracture. When the cast is 
quently removed the doctors are 
tell whether the callus which they then dis 
old or new One man collected 
damages fifteen times by this means, before 
he was discovered and sent to prison 
There 
work quite 
out and 
may have one or 
} employ, and a 
One lawyer, who was 
tiary a few years ago, 
cases pending i 
arrest, He 


and 
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pot 
subse- 
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, 1] 
unable to 


cover is 


are organized negligence rings that 
successfully until they are found 
up. A dishonest lawyer 
more crooked doctors in 
taff of accident fakers 
ent to the peniten- 
had two hundred 
the courts at the 


broken 


Spec ializ ed In open 
stairway cases. In 
these cases it is essential for the plaintiff to 
pl the jury that the owner of the 
premise had notice, before the accident, of 
the defective that caused it. The 
thoroughness of this lawyer in preparing 
his cases was the cause of his downfall. He 
used to have photographs taken, showing 
the torn carpet on the stairs, the broken 
step or the open coal hole before the acci- 
dent occurred. After the picture was taken 
he would send his man around to be in- 
jured. The prosecutor managed to get the 
photographer as a witness, whereupon the 


time of | 
coal-hole defective 


prove to 


eonditior 


lawyer pleaded guilty. 

There is nowa voluntary organization, to 
which all the accident insurance compa- 
nies belong, that has been responsible for 
the detection and punishment of many ac- 
cident fakers in recent years. This organiza- 
tion is a sort of clearing house for negligence 
cases. It has an elaborate filing system 
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which is indexed and cross-indexed, and 
contains a wealth of information concerning 
nearly every accident case that is brought 
against an insurance company. Whenever 
a claim is made this organization is con- 
sulted, to ascertain whether the claimant is 
a repeater—that is, whether he had ever 
before claimed damages for an accident. 
An instance of the value of this « 
tion occurred recently. 

A woman, walking along the street 
night after a heavy snowstorm, struck her 
head against the metal frame of an awning 
that was sagging rather low because of the 
snow that lay upon it. She brought t 
against the owner of the awning. At the 
trial the doctor called by the plaintiff test 
fied that she was suffering from a blood 
clot on the brain that might permanent 
impair her mind. 

“She ought to have an operation withir 
the next two weeks,”’ said the doctor. 

“Are you certain that this is a 
injury?” asked the defendant’s lawyer or 
cross-examination. 

‘“‘ Absolutely certain,” 


rganiz 


one 


recent 


answered the doc- 
tor. 

The lawyer reached into his bag and 
drew forth a volume of typewritten minutes. 

**Didn’t you testify in a case tht by 
this plaintiff five years ago against the 
X. Y. Jones Company?” 

The doctor turned pale. 

“*Yes,”’ he whispered. 

“And didn’t you swear at that trial tl 
the plaintiff had a blood clot on her br: 
and would have to have an operation wit 
two weeks?” 
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That was the end of the cass 
never dreamed, of course, that the 
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court, in another state, would ri 
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many and ingenious. Those who 
generously equipped by Naturs 
who was able to dislocate his arm, 
still more remarkable individual who wa 
able to simulate paraly of the 
baffling medical phenomenon, \ 
him twenty-five thousand 
are compelled 
strange and sometimes painf 

There was the woman, for instar 
used to carry a small capsule i 
As she tepped off a street car she would 
stumble and fall, and the suitcase which she 
invariably carried in her hand would 
jammed forcibly against her abdomer 
the sympathetic by hed forwar¢ 
to help her to her feet she would bite the 
capsule, and some red liquid, 
blood and indicating a severe internal in- 
jury, would gush from her mouth. About 
an hour after she arrived at her hotel in the 
taxicab in which had been tenderl 
placed the company’s adjuster usually ap 
peared on the scene. 

A quick settlement would be made, 
next 
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she was ready once more for her 
tastrophe. Her portrait now 
Rogues’ Galle ry in the New 
headquarters. 

Then there was the 
preacher. His specialty was 

known as unreported ac 

street-car accidents that are not 
to the company by the motorman « 
ductor. The preacher, whom we s 
Mr. Black for the 4 
to go to a great deal of trouble to recover 
very small damages. His preliminar | 
aration for the accident was to sandpaper 
thoroughly his shoulder until the skin wa 
raw and abraded. Then he would stand on 
a street corner near the car track As the 
car speeded by Mr. Black made a mental 
note of its number, and then as it re 
in the distance he would throw himself on 
the ground and cry out that he had been 
struck. After he had been cared for at the 
hospital, and liniment had been applied to 
his injured shoulder, he would go home and 
put in a claim against the street-car com- 
pany. Of course the accident had not been 
reported by the motorman or conductor, 
but the company, upon checking up its 
records, would find that the car bearing 
the number in the claim had actually passed 
the street where the alleged accident oc- 
curred, at the time stated by the claimant, 
which of course corroborated his story. 
Mr. Black’s sensational attempt to escape 
from the penitentiary, where he had been 
sent after having had one accident too 
many, is still fresh in the memory of the 
police. 
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urious how much trouble and even 
some ,eople will endure to earn a dis- 
t living. These men and women who 
inflict actual injuries upon themselves can 
never expect to recover substantial dam- 
ages, because the injuries are seldom severe 
enough. One fellow used to stand on the 
back platform of street cars—this was be- 
fore the days of pay as-you-enter cars— and 
hile the conductor was inside collecting 
he would unscrew the electric-light 
overhead until it hung by a thread. 
» car gave a lurch the bulb would fall 
to the ground with a loud report, and at 
that instant the faker would clap his hand 
In his hand was cayenne pep 
per or some similar substance. By the time 
help arrived, attracted by his loud and gen- 
uine cries of pain, his eye would be badly 
inflamed and would show every sign of hav- 
I severely injured. 
is one other accident faker that 
passing mention—the glass 
This fellow preys upon restaurants, 
articularly department-store restau- 
He conceals a piece of glass in his 
mouth while he is eating, and deliberately 
cuts hi isgum. The restaurant, 
afraid of the publicity that would [ 
it became know 
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, is glad to settle 


glass eater is a cheap faker; he averages 
ibout twenty-five dollars for an accident 

Sooner or later these fakers are caught 
ind punished. Sometimes the crooked neg 
ligence lawyer overreache himself and 
through either cupidity or recklessness 
makes a false step that results in detection. 
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behalf of the same client for the same injury 
igainst different insurance companies 
Sometimes suspicion is aroused by the ap 
pearance of the same doctor in a number of 
cases brought by the same lawyer 
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in the hope of snapping them during a 
momentary lapse from caution. 

One plaintiff, supposedly confined to his 
home by a serious injury, was lured to a 
drug store opposite his home by a fake 
message from his lawyer. The investi- 
gators had learned, somehow, that this was 
the way his lawyer communicated with 
him. As he ran across the street five cam- 
eras snapped him. Suddenly he realized 
what was happening, and he made a mad 
dash at the nearest camera, intending to 
smash it. The remaining cameras caught 
him sprinting at full speed. His case was 
never brought to trial. In another recent 
case the insurance company managed to get 
moving pictures of a little boy, who claimed 
to be crippled, playing leapfrog. 

There is a class of accidents which cause 
a great deal of annoyance to insurance com- 
panies. These are the cases known as guest 
cases. If the owner of an automobile in- 
vites someone to take a ride with him and 
an accident occurs due to the owner's neg- 
ligence, the guest of course has a good 
cause of action against him. Now ordi- 
narily a guest would be reluctant to sue his 
host; but when he knows that the damages 
will be paid, not by his friend, but by a rich 
insurance company, he has no such scruples. 
Thus there are many cases of a friend suing 
a friend, a brother suing a brother, and even 
a son suing his father. The opportunity for 
collusion is unlimited. The company dares 
not call the defendant as its witness; and it 
dares not refrain from calling him. 

An actress had a bad smash-up one day 
while taking her old mother for a ride in her 
car. The car was heavily insured against 
accidents of this sort, so the mother com- 
menced suit against her daughter. 

The old lady was a pathetic figure as she 
came into court. She wore a rusty, thread- 
bare black dress, and over her shoulders 
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hung a shabby faded shawl. As she took 
her seat beside her counsel she presented 
a picture of piteous poverty. Then the 
daughter breezed in. She was expensively 
dressed in the latest fashion. She was 
adorned with sables, and diamonds glis- 
tened on her fingers. She glanced coldly at 
her poor shriveled mother, but gave her no 
sign of recognition. 

“Look at this heartless, cold-blooded, 
unnatural daughter,” exclaimed the plain- 
tiff’s lawyer as he summed up to the jury. 
“She is living in luxury; she has everything 
money can buy; and yet she refuses even 
to pay the doctor’s bill for this poor old 
mother whom she has crippled!”’ 

The mother’s injuries were trivial—a 
broken finger, and a damaged collar bone 
but the indignant jury brought in a verdict 
for twenty-eight thousand dollars against 
the daughter, which the insurance company 
eventually had to pay. 

Accidents will happen, and accident cases 
will be brought. Much has already been 
done toward cleaning up an unwholesome 
situation by extending the scope of the 
workmen’s compensation acts, and by other 
forms of industrial insurance, but there is 
still much to do. The accident fakers are 
criminals, and sooner or later they are 
caught and punished, but many of them 
could not operate profitably if it were not 
for the assistance and codperation of 
crooked lawyers. No real reform will ever 
be achieved until the reputable members 
of the bar, those who have a feeling of pride 
and loyalty toward their profession, take 
more active steps toward purging the bar 
of its undesirable members. It is far too 
easy today to become a lawyer. And 
the ignorant, illiterate ambulance chaser, 
equipped with a diploma and a few printed 
business cards, is quite as great a menace 
to society as the burglar. 
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“You Press the Button; We do the rest”’ 





Ciné-Kodak tor AVoton Pictures 


Press the button and the tiny motor in your Ciné-Kodak cranks the camera 


steadily and evenly. You hold and point the camera—that’s all. Motion 


pictures of the children, of crucial moments 1n your favorite sport, of people 


and things that hit your fancy are as eas) 
with the Ciné-Kodak as snap-shots now are 
with a Brownie. 

Then, after Eastman experts have “done 
the rest,’ and your tilms are ready to run, 
turn the switch on your K odascope and the 
30 X 40 inch pictures are projected in mo- 
tion In your own home. ‘J hey are as easy to 
show as they are to make, and when you see 
your own “movies” on your own screen for 
the first time you've found a new pleasure. 


Nor are you confined to personal pic- 


LD: a Ups ¢ booklet at 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7 Kodaé City 


aHy 


tures. Through Kodascope Libraries, Inc., 
Charlie Chaplin comedies, motion picture 
dramas featuring famous stars, educational 
reels and animated cartoons may be shown 
in your own home at a modest rental. 

Price of complete outfit, including Ciné 


K odak 


and tripod, Kk. odascope, SCTEen, CtC.. D233 ° 


with either motor drive or crank 


lhe operating CXpense is less than 20 per 
cent of the operating expense of an out 
standard width film. Many Kodak 
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dealers now have the Ciné-Kodak In stock. 
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N army of some 50,000 men blasting their rich in immense coal deposits, great oil fielas, and Only in that here, in this glimpse of great 
way to the heart of the Pacific North- vast reservoirs of natural gas. wealth and great enterprise, is revealed one of \ 


mountain ranges The value of the coal mined is some $50,000,000 many things that unite to make the Pacific 


Battering in perpetual night at the treasure yearly. In 1922 the production of oil has been Northwest a land of opportunity for every man f 
ults of the centuries estimated at 25,000,000 barrels. Since that time Its great natural wealth, the richness of its 
And bringing up to sunlight a million dollars phenomenal developments have taken place in millions of acres, its unlimited water power, its \ 
worth of precious earth each day! the oil fields of the Pacific Northwest vast timber reserves, its great seaports, its 
; ; x * * glorious and varied climate—all of these and 
Such is the claiming of the Pacific Northwest's : pee : 
gach . “But I am no miner; nor have I money to invest More have gone into the making of a great and ' 


sal mineral wealth—a mighty episode in the te : Pee ; 
I West.””. in mining operations. How does this,” perhaps thriving empire. An empire in which big things 


you ask, “interest me?”’ are happening, in which bigger things wi// hap 
_* * 7 pen, and which offers opportunities just as big to 
every man imbued with true ambition to get ahead. 


epic of The Second Winning of the 





As for the untouched mineral resources of the 
five states of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Wash 
rYton and Oregon—to attempt to estimate 
ld be futile 


Whether you have money to invest or only 
energy and a will to succeed, here, among the 
thousands who have found prosperity, personal 
independence, and a greater enjoyment of life, 
there is room and a welcome for you! 


¥ ' 


It can only be said that a list of the minerals 
found within their borders reads like a catalog of 
ll the minerals known. That the annual value 
of tho now being recovered approximates 
10,006,000. And that this represents but a 
tching of the surface 


Write for interesting booklet, 
‘*Treasure Lands of the Pacific Northwest’’ 
Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chi 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, Illinois; A. J 











: es : ° : Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern 
And in addition to its wealth of minerals an Ry., St. Paul, Minn.; A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Man 
t the Pacific Northwest is immeasurably ager, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 
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ve wanderings of Polly 


How could a mother help being a little dis 
appointed when Polly's vacation developed into 
one long serics of partics —always at the homes 
of her school friends? Last night she went to 
the Osgoods’; the night before to the Clarks’; to 


night she is being whisked away to a dinner 


dance at little Miss Baxter's In vain had 
mother suggested luncheons and dinners at thei 
own hom« Polly had been evasive \c last 


Imitted they just didn't have the 


however, she ac 
necessary things to entertain as the other girls 


did. Silverware, for instance! 


Does your silverware 


make home a pleasanter place? 
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Nothing short of perfection satisfies the 
artistic sense of this great artist. The eighteen 
selections by Paderewski already listed in the 
Victor catalog have all had his personal 
approval. Among these numbers are: 


Double-faced 


Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 2—Part | } 
6235 $2.00 





Hungarian Rh: apeody, 


PADEREWSKI No’ 2—Part 11 ) 
Victor Artist Valse in A Flat 


Cracovienne Fantastique 6230 2.00 

The first records Melba ever made were to 
send to her father in Australia. So perfectly 
did they reproduce her voice that she contin- 
ued to make Victor records. Her repertoire 
of twenty-six numbers includes: 


Double-faced 





Lo, Here the Gentle Lark 


7 
; : : ? $2.00 
Pensieroso —Sweet Bird , 6214 $2.06 


! Rigoletto—Caro nome 


we MELBA Traviata—Ah, fors’ é lui 6213 2.00 


: : on César de Basan—Sevillanz j 
Victor Artist Don César Le Ba an evillana ' 6216 2.00 


Louise—Depuis le jour 


Kreisler’s mastery of the violin is as evident 
on the Victrola as on the concert stage. Kreisler 
knows this and his seventy-two Victor records 
confirm his judgment. A few of these records 
are: 

Double-faced 


Chanson Indoue 


d 706 $1.50 
Chanson Arabe (OE 1.5¢ 


Caprice Viennois 

' . Humoresque 
KRE I S L E R eaalon sans paroles ; 716 1.50 
Victor Artist 


6181 2.00 





The Victor Company originated the modern — will do as well, and remember that the Victrola— 
talking machine and was the first to offer the — the standard by which all are judged—cogts no 
public high-class music by great artists. Vietor | more.The Victrolainstrument line includes twenty- 
Supremacy began then. It has been maintained one models of the three general types shown at 
by the continuing patronage of the world’s from $25 up. Ask your dealer or write’ to us for 
greatest musicians and by the merit of Victor _ illustrated catalog. 

Products. To be sure of Victor Products, see the following 

In buying a talking machine, consider that you trade-marks — under the lid of every instrument 
must choose the Victrola or something you hope and on the label of every record. 





Victrola 


REG, US PAT OFF 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 








